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PUBLIC LABOUR EXCHANGES IN GERMANY. 


Durina the years 1893-4 both Great Britain and Germany 
passed through a period of commercial and industrial depression. 
In each country the question of unemployment was much to the 
fore. The net result in Great Britain was the appointment of a 
House of Commons Select Committee, which did not report, and 
the acquisition of much negative experience as to the value of 
stoneyards and temporary relief works. In Germany the 
interest then roused gave the impulse to an enduring movement 
which, while it has not solved the unemployed problem, has 
at least put that country a long step in advance towards its 
solution. In the Report upon Agencies and Methods for 
dealing with the Unemployed, compiled by the Board of Trade 
in 1893, no mention is made of labour registzies in Germany at 
all. In the Report upon Agencies and Methods in certain 
Foreign Countries, published in 1904, the labour registry is 
already described as being ‘‘of all the institutions established 
with the object of dealing with the unemployed in the German 
Empire, that which possesses on the whole the greatest interest.’’ 
Since the date of that report these institutions have multiplied 
and developed with extreme rapidity on the crest of a wave of 
prosperity and with the general support of public opinion. The 
Imperial Statistical Office now receives regular returns from over 
seven hundred registries or Exchanges (Arbeitsnachweise), filling 
from a hundred and fifty to a hundred and eighty thousand situa- 
tions a month. 

The Labour Exchanges covered by these returns are of several 
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distinct types. The following table, compiled from the recent 
Report of the Imperial Statistical Office on unemployed insur- 
ance, indicates the principal types and their relative importance. 
In addition to these there are many smaller and more specialised 
types, either dealing with particular classes of persons—discharged 
prisoners, cripples, convalescents, reservists—or attached to par- 
ticular institutions—shelters, labour colonies, common lodging- 
houses. There are, of course, also the registry offices conducted 
for private profit and still supplying the bulk of domestic servants. 
These last are not included in any of the tables or general figures 


given here or below. 
Estimated number 


Number of of Situations 
Type of Exchange. Exchanges. filled (1904). 
Ae Ne | ee 400 550,000 
D. RUAOONE o5dcccescceersinvevess 80 230,000 
SEN ooay vosies schena sacceseacater ee 2,400 213,000 
QS TENEAIO WORE: o5c0s5spckcnchenesssn soe 1,000 120,000 
5. Employers and Employees’ 
Joint Management ......... 60 51,000 
6. Chambers of Agriculture ...... 11 50,000 
7. Commercial (i.e. for clerks, 
travellors, Go.) ...........000 60 25,000 


All these Exchanges have the common object of putting would- 
be employers and employed into immediate communication. 
They may, according to the nature of the authority or associa- 
tion maintaining them, have also a further object. The em- 
ployers’ Exchanges—institutions maintained by associations of 
employers—are more or less openly means of combating trade 
unionism, or even boycotting individual ‘‘agitators.’’ The 
employees’ (trade union) Exchanges have, of course, a directly 
contrary object. The Exchanges set up by the Chambers of Agri- 
culture are a special development to provide against the chronic 
shortage of rural labour, especially in Eastern Prussia. The guild 
registries or Exchanges are maintained—for the most part some- 
what perfunctorily—as part of the statutory regulation and 
strengthening of small industry (Handwerk) against the large 
factory industry. 

The Exchanges ranked as public and general are much the most 
important. ‘They are also the most typical because most closely 
confined to the essential business of a Labour Exchange—that of 
supplying a known market-place for labour. The number of these 
Exchanges given in the table is indeed somewhat illusory. Many 
of the municipal Labour Exchanges of Germany are as dead as 
the deadest labour bureaux in Great Britain. There are, however, 
now not far short of a hundred and fifty public Labour Exchanges 
which may be regarded as alive; there is one in practically 
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every municipality of more than 50,000 inhabitants, and in very 
many smaller ones. These institutions—which alone form the 
subject of the present article—are of two main types. They may 
be purely municipal or they may be maintained by voluntary 
associations with varying degrees of municipal recognition and 
support. The table below includes twelve of the most important. 
Their nature will be best understood from the subsequent detailed 
description of one or two of them :— 


PrincipaL Pusric LABouR EXcHANGES IN GERMANY. 





Popula- | Number of situations 


Town. tion! filled in last year.? Character and date of 








(1905). | Male. Female. Total. sei eeamameaiante 
BOC... .s.000 2,040,000 | 80,847 | 11,343 | 92,190 | Voluntary association (1883) | 
with municipal subsidy since | 
1893. 
Stuttgart... .. 249,000 | 37,893 | 18,427 | 56,320 | Municipal (1895). 
Munich........ 539,000 | 29,658 | 24,015 | 53,673 | Municipal (1895). 
Frankfurt ...| 335,000 | 21,195 | 15,701 | 37,396 | Municipal (1895). 
Dresden ...... 517,000 | 11,248 | 22,898 | 34,141 | Voluntary association 
Cologne ...... 429,000 | 21,805} 17,359 | 29,164 | Representative association, | 


with all expenditure met by 
municipality (1894). 

Diisseldorf ...| 258,000 | 25,862] 2,844 | 28,706| Representative association, 
with all expenditure met by 
municipality since 1905. For- 
merly voluntary association | 


(1890). | 

Leipzig ...... 504,000 | 9,945 | 16,425 | 26,370 | Voluntary association with | 
; municipal subsidy. | 

Mannheim .. 164,000 a — | 19,925 | Municipal since 1905. For- | 
merly voluntary association | 

(1893). 

Freiburg ... .. 74,000 | 11,268| 6,433] 17,701 | Municipal since 1897. For- 


merly voluntary association 
with municipal subsidy 











(1892). 
Strassburg ...| 168,000 | 12,171| 3,298 | 15,464 | Municipal (1895). 
Nirnberg ...| 294,000 | 9,878] 4,940] 14,818 | Municipal (1896). 

















1 These figures can only be taken as a very rough indication of the population 
actually dealt with by each exchange. 
2 1906 or 1906-7, except in the case of Berlin (1905) and Frankfurt (1905-6). 


The Munich Labour Office was opened on November Ist, 1895. 
Its stated objects are :— 


1. To put employers and employees (including those 
engaged in industry, commerce, or domestic service, casual 
B 2 
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labourers and apprentices) into communication with a view 
to employment. 

2. To supply as far as possible information on all ques- 
tions concerning workmen and conditions of employment. 


It has also the duty of providing the Municipal Statistical 
Office with material for ‘‘ statistics as to the movements of the 
demand for and supply of labour in each occupation and at various 
seasons.’’ It is managed by a committee consisting of three 
employees, elected by the employee assessors of the Industrial 
Court,! and three employers and an official chairman nominated 
by the municipality. The paid staff—now numbering eighteen— 
is, however, appointed not by the Committee, but by the munici- 
pality after consultation with the Committee. No fees are 
charged either to employers or employed, the whole cost being 
borne by the city of Munich. 

The Labour Office is situated on an island over which passes 
the principal bridge connecting the two halves of the city. The 
accommodation consists in essence of a number of waiting-rooms 
opening off a central corridor, and each communicating directly 
with the office of the superintendent in charge of the particular 
section. There are, for instance, three sections for men—un- 
skilled, skilled workers in iron and wood, and all other skilled 
workers—each with its own waiting-room and superintendent ; 
one for apprentices and two for women (industrial workers and 
domestic servants). Applicants for employment come to the 
appropriate waiting-room and fill up there a short form, indicating 
name, address, age, whether married, single, or widowed, occupa- 
tion and work desired, last employer, and one or two other details. 
Applications for workpeople are received in the corresponding office 
by personal call on the part of the employer or his representa- 
tive, by post, or most commonly by telephone. As they are 
received they are announced by the superintendent in the waiting- 
room, and the number required picked out from the men present- 
ing themselves. From the forms already filled in by the men 
the superintendent enters the essential points in a current register, 
and sends the men off to the employer with a card of identifica- 
tion. The employer receiving the card is requested to note on 


1 The Industrial Court is both a special court of justice for cases between 
master and servant (wrongful dismissal, non-payment of wages, etc., etc.), and an 
arbitration court for industrial disputes (though without power to enforce its decisions 
at law). The court ordinarily consists of an official President and two or more 
assessors taken from persons elected by all the employers and employees in the town 
voting in separate bodies, Every town of 20,000 inhabitants must have and smaller 
towns may have an Industrial Court, 
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it which, if any, of the men he has engaged, and to return it 
through the post—it is already stamped and addressed—to the 
Labour Office. Where the employer has called in person or sent 
an agent, this is, of course, not necessary ; the hiring is concluded 
there and then at an interview in the superintendent’s office. In 
the unskilled section men may stay in the waiting-room all day. 
In the skilled sections there are fixed hours—generally one in the 
morning and one in the afternoon—for each trade. It should be 
added that any situation not at once filled is notified on a black- 
board in the waiting-room, so that any man coming in later and 
desiring to apply for one of them may at once present himself 
to the superintendent. Twice a week, moreover, lists of situa- 
tions unfilled are drawn up and exhibited in public places. They 
are also inserted in the Press and sent round to all the neighbour- 
ing Labour Exchanges. 

The Labour Office appears to concern itself very little with 
inquiries as to the character of applicants foremployment. They 
are not even always asked to produce their infirmity insurance 
cards. Efforts are, of course, made to send the sort of man asked 
for by the employer, but in the unskilled section at least the 
attitude is taken that it is ultimately the employer’s business to 
satisfy himself as to the capacity of the men he engages. The 
Labour Office is essentially a means of communication. It does 
no doubt in the long run give the employer a better workman than 
he would get by chance from the streets; the superintendent 
has almost always a certain choice in the waiting-room, and can 
pick the abler or the better known man. This, however, is only 
an indirect service. The direct utility of the Labour Office—as 
it presents itself unmistakably to anyone spending a morning in 
any one of its rooms—is to prevent economic waste by reducing 
to a minimum the period during which employers are seeking for 
men or men for employers. In the unskilled section, with men 
always in the waiting-room and applications from employers arriv- 
ing in an almost continuous stream, business has to be conducted 
at lightning speed. 

The Labour Office at Munich was only opened after the ground 
had been well prepared by nearly three years of discussion. Its 
success was immediate. In the first complete year of working 
(1896) 25,586 situations (15,653 for males and 9,933 for females) 
were filled by it. By 1901 the number had risen to 45,173 (24,358 
for males and 20,815 for females); and though the industrial 
depression of 1902 caused a falling off to 40,518, the number in 
1906 was 53,673, classified as follows :— 
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Males. 

MIRE ae cg seekvcenncartesvnceseies 11,978 or 40°4% of all males’ situations. 
Skilled (industrial) ........ ......... 11,346 ,, 38°37 9 ” 
Agriculture and forestry ............ 3,947 ,, 13°3% ” ” 
BUOTADUIORS: osx schoo sevsstosenss 048s’ 1947 5, 862 ” ” 
Hotel and restaurant service...... 426 ,, 14% a » 
CSOINONOIRN, sce cinnscuccedscsuezetes 14. ,, ‘007 ‘ % 

29,658 

Females. 
Hotel and restaurant service...... 7,738 or 82°2% of all females’ situations. 
Domestic service ..............cc0000 7,077 ,, 29°5% ” ” 
RUMBMMUOM 5... ciccsrconcenasseseensescsse 6,587 ,, 27°4% ” ” 
Skilled (industrial) .................. 1,868 ,, 7:8% + ae 
MRO ososats cecsavadeyccesces sess 489 ,, 20% 9 ” 
INIMUIOOS 6555 c ose csscoscscoswesssss a0 ,, 107 ” ” 
COMINONAL 5 oi sscecussvecevsaseuess 3 4, O12 »» ” 

24,015 


In these totals is included a very considerable activity outside 
Munich itself. No less than 9,359 of all the situations filled 
(7,594 males and 1,765 females) are ‘‘ external,’ including 291 
in Germany outside Bavaria, and 63 in foreign countries. The 
number of persons brought into Munich through the Labour Office 
is considerably smaller. | Workpeople sent to places more than 
25 km. (15 miles) distant are allowed, on presentation of a certi- 
ficate from the Exchange, to travel on the State railways at half- 
price. In 1906 4,438 such certificates were issued, involving a 
total reduction of fares of over £350. 

The Berlin Labour Exchange is noticeable for several reasons. 
First, it is the largest single institution of its kind. Second, it 
is a voluntary, not a municipal, institution. Though it receives 
an annual subsidy of £2,000 from the city of Berlin, ultimate 
control and financial responsibility are vested in a voluntary asso- 
ciation of subscribers. ‘Third, its services are not free. Applicants 
for employment have to pay on registration a fee of 23d., in 
return for which they get a certificate admitting them to the 
waiting-rooms of the Exchange for three months or till they are 
placed in a situation. The revenue derived from these fees— 
£850 in 1905—forms an important item in the finances of the 
institution. The payment itself is intimately connected with the 
special system of working and of checking the returns.’ The most 
striking feature of the Exchange is, however, to be found in the 
special sections dealing with skilled trades. The Exchange 
premises erected a few years ago at a cost of £30,000 include 
two distinct buildings. In one is the general section, almost 
entirely devoted to unskilled labour, and containing a waiting-hall 


' This is described in the Report on Agencies of Methods for dealing with the 
unemployed in foreign countries (1904) which has been mentioned already, 
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capable of seating over a thousand men. In the other building 
are a number of separate sets of offices—a waiting-room and a 
superintendent’s room—accommodating what are practically 
separate Exchanges for single trades. There are now seven or 
eight of these sectional Exchanges, including those for painters, 
glaziers, locksmiths, woodworkers, bakers, and bookbinders. 
Each has not only its own offices, but its own staff (generally a 
former employer and a former workman or trade union official), 
its own committee of management, representing equally the em- 
ployers’ and employees’ associations concerned with an impartial 
non-voting chairman, and to some extent separate finances. Some 
of these Exchanges, being supported by the representative asso- 
ciations on each side, hold a very strong position, amounting 
almost to a monopoly in the filling of situations in their trade. 
During 1905 the number of situations filled by some of them 
were :—Painters, 8,461; glaziers, 2,074; bakers, 3,566; wood- 
workers (six months only), 11,319. 

It is hardly necessary to describe other Exchanges in detail. 
It will suffice to note a few special features. While the Munich 
Labour Office typifies the purely municipal institutions which are 
the rule in Southern Germany, and Berlin is the leading example 
of voluntary institutions, Cologne and Diisseldorf represent an 
intermediate form, in which the Exchange is in the hands of a 
representative association of employers and employed formed under 
the supervision of the municipal authority and deriving all funds 
from it. In effect, though not formally, these come to be muni- 
cipal institutions. The Cologne Exchange is distinguished also 
by being directly connected with (i.) a “‘ house exchange’’ or 
register of workmen’s dwellings, and (ii.) a scheme of assisted 
insurance against winter unemployment. 

The movement to absorb competing institutions such as guild 
and trade union registries, and thus centralise and unify the whole 
labour market, was led by the Munich Labour Office. Of late, 
however, progress in this direction appears to have been less in 
Munich than elsewhere. The Stuttgart Labour Office, for 
instance, which is characterised both by very great activity 
in proportion to population and by abnormally rapid growth dur- 
ing recent years, is also remarkable for the degree of co-operation 
secured by it on the part of guilds and trade unions. Accord- 
ing to the Report for 1905-6: ‘‘ All the larger trade unions— 
with the exception of the printers—have closed their own regis- 
tries in favour of the municipal Labour Office.’’ None of those 
outstanding filled as many as 100 places in the year 1906. The 
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unions of woodworkers, metalworkers, saddlers, paperhangers, 
glaziers, bookbinders, brewers’ operatives, millers, and factory 
workers compel their unemployed members to register daily at 
the Labour Office as the condition of receiving out-of-work pay. 
In some cases the Labour Office itself makes the payments on 
account of the guild or union. In this way during the year 1906 
a sum of £262 was paid out to 2,218 persons. 

Some of the most interesting of all recent developments are 
to be found in the Strassburg Labour Office. Here there has 
been in force since the beginning of 1907 a scheme of augmenting 
from a municipal fund unemployed benefits paid by trade unions 
to their members; one of the conditions for the receipt of this 
municipal subsidy is regular registration at the Labour Office. 
The Office is used also as a check upon the administration of poor 
relief. Able-bodied recipients of outdoor relief are required to 
register daily, and must accept any offer of suitable work at the 
current rate of wages, on pain of losing their allowances. Another 
point to notice is that all contractors for city works are under 
stringent penalties bound to engage all their men through the 
Labour Office. 

The Freiburg Labour Office is interesting as that which in pro- 
portion to the population of the city fills the largest number of 
situations. Its report provides also some rather remarkable figures 
as to the circumstances under which applications are made. Of 
the 22,468 men registering in 1906, 7,681, or 34°3 per cent., were 
still in employment at the time of their application, while 65°7 per 
cent. were unemployed. Nothing could better show the char- 
acter of the Office as an industrial, not an eleemosynary, institu- 
tion—as a means of preventing rather than relieving distress. If 
a man has to depend upon his personal exertions in finding an 
employer, he can hardly begin to look for a new job till he has 
already left the old one and has ceased earning. By means of 
the Exchange he can look out for a new job while still engaged 
in finishing up the old one, and may pass to it without any idle 
interval at all. 

From the table already given it will be seen that some of 
the principal public Labour Exchanges fill, relatively to the total 
population, a strikingly large number of situations annually. In 
Freiburg, for instance, the proportion is one in every 4°2 of the 
population, in Stuttgart one in 4°4, in Mannheim one in 82. 
These exceptional figures testify to special success in absorbing 
or affiliating rival institutions. In the following tables the 
development of certain Exchanges is illustrated by comparison 
of the years 1896, 1901, and 1906 :— 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PRINCIPAL EXCHANGES. 






































A.—Males. 
1896. | 1901. | 1906. 

sancti della ieee ee! 

. | Salen | . [Saige | . | Sale. 
e |ZE/ 82] 2/32/38) 3 [321 8s) 
@ |€$/eas] 4 (S3/ee ) & (SS | By | 
2 (/S2/$2] 8 |S2/ $8] 2 | $2 | S38 | 

° |$8/32a/ 3s #3sisai s $9 | $3 
3S | acs eg a, | S es - a | bd as | oe | 

Ss | Os Oa | s os Sa s os | 9m 

8 |eeles] 8 |e82/8i] & | ee) 23 

oot ha — | om | & {| oo | « SBS | Ou 

mM Ag | a 7 RM | os @ a4 | RN | aj n om ° 

| ! | 1] Reel 
ee a eee Mean ce 
| Berlin? ...... |/19,030 | 97°8 | 77°5 || 24,528 | 93-7 | 66-5 | 80,847 | 74:3 
Stuttgart ... [10,474 | 73°3| 59°3 |] 12,900] 75-4 | 48-7 || 87,898 | 84-1 | 72°5 | 
| | | } eee Bane, 
Munich ...... 15,653 | 93°5 | 49-1 || 24,358 | 89°5 | 56°8 | 29,658 | 86°3 | 83-1 | 
Frankfurt *... || 9,145 | — | a | 16,149; — —— 22,285 | 82°8 | 42°5 
! | | | | | 
| Cologne ...... | 7,823 | 96-4 | 70-4 || 12,480! 97-2 | 38-5 21,805 | 95°3 | 60°7 
| | | | 

| io | | 
| Diisseldorf ... ||(1,291}) — | — | — | — | — |} 25,862) 940 68-9 
| Freiburg...... 4,974 | 86°3 | 45°5 |} 6,014] 77-2 | 40-1 || 11,268) 74°3 | 50-1 | 
| | | | 
| Strassburg... || 922 | — — | 1,404; — — || 12,171} 61-0 | 53-4 | 
| | 
| Niirnberg5... || 4,818 | 61°6 | 57°6 4,940 | 90°3 | 32°5 | aad 82°9 | 95-4 
| | | | 











B.—Females. 




















| 1906. 
1896. 1901. | _ ass 7 
; Percentage | Percentage 
| Situations | Situations | Situations filled of placed of 
filled. filled. filled. situations applications.’ 
an = | __offered. _| 
Berlin? .... | 1,662 2,072 11,343 58°3 | _— 
Stuttgart.....| 2,638 3843 | 18,497 681 92:0 
Munich ...... 9,983 20,815 | 24,015 63-7 74:1 
Frankfurt *... | 534 5,913 15,701 74°4 82°5 
Cologne ......| 4,301 7,784 | 7,359 66-0 93°8 
Diisseldorf...| [17] om | 2,844 72°3 71°4 
| 
Freiburg...... | 1,892 2,935 | 6,433 67°4 72°4 
| 
Strassburg .../ 1,004 1,040 | 3,293 51°3 48-2 | 
| 
Niirnberg ... | 142 3,193 | 4,940 61-2 952 | 

















1 Owing to differences in the methods of registration, the figures in these 
columns do not justify any comparison between one Exchange and another ; they 
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The number of situations for males filled by eight of these 
Exchanges (i.e., omitting Diisseldorf) rose from 72,839 in 1896 
to 102,863 in 1901—an increase of 41 per cent.—and thence to 
225,805 in 1906—a further increase of 120 per cent. These 
figures indicate clearly the effect of trade conditions. 1901 was 
a year of exceptional depression, during which the activity of 
many Exchanges fell off very considerably. 1906 was the cul- 
mination of a period of unparalleled expansion and prosperity. 
For females the corresponding increases were 115 per cent. from 
22,106 to 47,595, and 92 per cent. from 47,595 to 91,511. 

In regard to the percentages of situations filled and applicants 
placed, the following points may be noticed :— 

First, a considerable proportion of the demands by em- 
ployers, varying for males from 36 per cent. in Strassburg to 
4°7 per cent. in Cologne, and for females 48°7 per cent. in Strass- 
burg to 25°6 per cent. in Frankfurt, remain unsatisfied through 
the Exchanges. In the bulk of these cases no doubt the em- 
ployers obtain employees in other ways. This percentage of un- 
satisfied demands indicates therefore, though it does not measure, 
the failure of the Exchange to exclude from its scope competing 
methods of engagement. 

Second, the percentage of the employers’ demands for females 
satisfied through the Exchange is everywhere much lower than 
the corresponding percentage in the case of males, and is, in 
general, lower than the percentage recorded as satisfied among 
the applications for employment. This indicates no doubt both 
the standing excess in the demand for women’s labour over the 
supply and the existence of competing agencies (private registry 
offices). Many of the German public exchanges deal very largely 
with domestic servants. It is, however, interesting to note that 


can only be used to compare the activities of the same Exchange in different years. 
The Cologne and Freiburg Reports refer to persons applying (Arbeitswchende), the 
others to applications made (Arbeits- or Stellen-gesuche), but do not all construe 
“application” in the same way. In Munich at least the recorded applications by 
no means represent all the actual applications. 

2 The latest Berlin figures are those for 1905. 

3 The number of situations in the last column but two is for the year April, 1905— 
March, 1906 ; the percentages in the last two columns are for 1904-5. 

+ This figure is for 1895 and refers to the voluntary Exchange taken over in 1904 
by a Representative Association, financed by the municipality. 

5 The Niirnberg Labour Office, as will be seen from the last two columns, shows 
for 1906 (as also for 1904 and 1905) the somewhat remarkable fact of an excess in 
the demand for men over the supply. This holds true not only of the totals but also 
of each of the various trades and occupations under which applicants are classified, 
except General Labour. Even there, however, the number of applications only 
exceeds the number of situations offered in the proportion 107°4 to 100, 
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the Employment Exchanges recently established in London, 
though expressly excluding indoor domestic servants, present the 
same feature. During the first six months of 1907 they filled 
74 per cent. of the situations offered for men and boys, and only 
45 per cent. of those for women and girls. 

Third, the differences in trade conditions between 1901, a 
very bad year, and 1896, an average, or 1906, a very good year, 
are clearly discernible. The percentage of applicants for whom 
situations could be found in 1901 is relatively very low; the per- 
centage of employers’ demands which could be satisfied from 
amongst the crowds of men presenting themselves is relatively 
high. 

Special attention is paid by a good many Exchanges, among 
which Munich, Stuttgart, and Strassburg may be mentioned, to 
boys and girls leaving school. In Germany, as in England, com- 
plaints are rife against the tendency to prefer immediate earning 
to learning a trade, and efforts are made to counteract it by 
organising and advocating apprenticeship. In Munich, which 
here also appears to have led the way, there is a special section for 
apprentices. The attention of all boys and girls in the elementary 
schools is called to the Exchange a few months before they leave, 
and they are encouraged to register there, and subsequently to 
call there from time to time (being let out from school for the 
purpose) to see if a suitable situation has been notified. In this 
way they, asa rule, have all their arrangements completed before 
they actually leave school. According to the Munich Report for 
1906, the vast majority of all situations for apprentices in the 
city were filled through the Labour Office. Boys other than 
apprentices are dealt with in the unskilled section. How far the 
Labour Office in these matters acts as more than an open market 
and endeavours either to influence the decision of the boys and girls 
or to select among the employers I am unable to say. At the 
time of my visit to Munich operations in this section were almost 
completely suspended because an increase in the age of leaving 
school had cut off altogether for the time being the supply of 
boys and girls. Apparently, however, the Labour Office, with the 
assistance of the Guilds, does undertake some inquiry as to the 
position of the employer and his capacity to teach apprentices. 

Nearly all the public Labour Exchanges give their services 
without charge either to employers or employees. Berlin, with its 
registration fee of 24d. for employees, is a conspicuous exception. 
The fee of 1s. also charged at Berlin to the employer for each 
domestic servant actually engaged is not so unusual. The Strass- 
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burg Labour Office, whose services are now otherwise gratuitous, 
still derives a substantial revenue from this source. The ten- 
dency, however, is everywhere to the dropping of fees—as at 
Freiburg—and to the provision of a perfectly gratuitous public 
service. 

The expenditure on certain Exchanges during the last year 
(1906 or 1905) is given as follows :—Cologne, £518; Diisseldorf, 
£487; Frankfurt, £1,037; Freiburg, £520; Munich, £2,222; 
Strassburg, £520 (after deducting £114 received as fees from 
employers). In most if not all these cases the rent of the 
Exchange premises is excluded, as it certainly is at Cologne, 
Diisseldorf, and Munich (where the rental value of the premises 
is estimated at £226). In some cases also the Exchanges enjoy 
postal facilities not taken into account here. On the other hand, 
the recorded expenditure may cover things outside the ordinary 
work of an Exchange—e.g., a specialist library at Munich. 
Taking the figures as they stand, they yield an average cost per 
situation filled of 44d. at Cologne and Diisseldorf, 63d. at Frank- 
furt, 7d. at Freiburg, 8d. at Strassburg, and 10d. at Munich. 

The expenditure has to be met in the first instance by the 
municipality or voluntary association responsible for the Exchange. 
Most of the State Governments, however, make grants either in 
aid of the general finances of the Exchanges (Baden) or for the 
specific purpose of promoting intercommunication between dif- 
ferent towns. These latter payments may be made either to 
individual Exchanges directly, as appears to be the case in 
Bavaria and Wiirttemberg, or to federations—e.g., the Federation 
of Westphalian Exchanges, which receives £250 annually from 
the Prussian Ministry of Commerce. Since 1902 the Imperial 
Government has followed the example of the separate States, and 
makes a grant (£300 in 1903) to the General Federation of Ger- 
man Labour Exchanges. Few things indeed are more notice- 
able about the movement or more responsible for its success than 
the support accorded to it by public authorities of all kinds. This 
has meant not merely financial assistance. It has meant many 
facilities both in making the Exchanges known and in developing 
their work—free advertising in official buildings and publications, 
reduced fares on the State railways for men sent to distant situa- 
tions, the use of the Exchanges by many public employing depart- 
ments. It has meant, above all, that the public Exchanges have 
had a good standing from the very first. In Prussia the move- 
ment was largely initiated by the State Government, which by 
a succession of circulars in 1894, 1898, and 1902, urged upon all 
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local authorities the establishment of public Labour Exchanges 
with joint management by representative employers and employed. 
The Governments of Bavaria (1894), Wirttemberg (1895), and 
Alsace-Lorraine (1902, 1903) have also powerfully supported the 
movement in the same way. 

The attitude to be adopted by public Labour Exchanges in 
matters where the interests- of employers and employees are 
opposed has naturally been much discussed. 'T'wo questions pre- 
sent themselves. First: Shall the Exchange intervene in ques- 
tions of wages and conditions of labour in the sense of refusing 
to notify situations in which wages and conditions do not conform 
to the ‘‘recognised’’ or trade union standard? The answer in 
Germany has everywhere been in the negative. No public Labour 
Exchange regards the enforcement of any particular conditions 
of labour as within its functions. Employer and workman must 
make their own bargain; the Exchange cannot and must not 
attempt to do more than put them into communication. The 
utmost that may be done, and often is done where an employer 
offers an exceptionally low wage, is to call his attention to the 
fact, and to the small likelihood of his getting a man at that price. 
If, however, the employer wishes it, the Exchange is bound to 
notify the vacancy and the wages offered. Any man willing to 
accept the offer is free to do so. This principle appears to have 
been generally accepted as self-evident by everybody concerned— 
by trade unionists as much as by others. Around a second ques- 
tion—as to the attitude of the public Exchanges in times of open 
dispute between the two parties—much controversy has raged. 
Shall men be supplied through these agencies to take the places 
of others on strike or locked out? To supply the men is ap- 
parently to take the side of the employers against the employees ; 
to refuse to supply them is apparently to take that of the em- 
ployees against the employers. In this dilemma four principal 
alternatives have been adopted by different Exchanges :— 


1. To ignore disputes altogether, i.e., to send workmen 
to a vacancy due to a dispute in exactly the same way as to 
any other (Nurnberg, Berlin till 1905). 

2. To register vacancies created by a dispute and to notify 
them to applicants for work, but in doing so to give formal 
notice of the dispute to the individual applicants (Berlin 
since 1905, Cologne since 1904, Diisseldorf, Frankfurt), and 
also by placards placed in the Exchange premises (Munich 
since 1898, Stuttgart since 1901, Strassburg). 
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8. To suspend operations within the range of the dispute 
during its continuance (Cologne till 1904, Barmen). 

4. To make action in each case depend upon the meet- 
ing and decision of the Industrial Court sitting as an arbitra- 
tion tribunal (Munich till 1898, Leipzig). 


There can be little doubt that the second of these alternatives 
has most approved itself in practice. It has been adopted in three 
leading cases—Berlin, Cologne, Munich—~after trial of one of the 
other alternatives. 

The practical effect of the second alternative—to notify all 
situations, but at the same time to call attention to those which 
are due to disputes—appears to be that such vacancies are very 
seldom accepted by men through the agency of the Exchange. 
This was stated to me explicitly in Berlin (at least, as to the 
skilled men), Cologne, Frankfurt, and Munich; while in the last- 
named Exchange I actually witnessed an unsuccessful attempt by 
an employer to get two ordinary labourers to fill vacancies created 
by adispute. The wages offered were good, and the waiting-room 
full of men, but not one would put himself forward for the work. 
It is now indeed generally recognised that the importance of the 
question has been enormously exaggerated. If during a dispute 
there are anywhere men able and willing to take the vacancies 
created, an employer has many ways of getting at them far 
more effective than a public Labour Exchange. The publicity 
of the latter makes it indeed the last place from which to get 
men in a time of roused feeling. The very men who will refuse 
to put themselves forward in the waiting-room at the Exchange 
may respond readily to an advertisement. The effect of the second 
alternative—to notify dispute situations while calling special atten- 
tion to their character—is not very different from that of the third 
alternative : formal suspension of operations within the range of 
the dispute. It has, however, for the Exchange the great prac- 
tical advantage of enabling it to avoid responsibility for difficult 
decisions, as to when a dispute has arisen or not. It simply gives 
publicity to statements made by the parties concerned—in some 
cases to the employer’s denial that there is a dispute, as well as 
to the union’s assertion of it—and then leaves men to act upon 
their own judgment. 

From what has already been said, it will be evident that the 
public Labour Exchanges have in some places completely secured 
the confidence and support of the trade unions. This is the more 
noticeable because at first they met with definite hostility in that 
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quarter. In 1896 the Trade Union Congress condemned the im- 
partial public Labour Exchanges root and branch, and solemnly 
warned workmen everywhere ‘‘ against every experiment based on 
any other principle than the sole control of Labour Exchanges by 
the Labour organisations.’’ In 1899 the Congress, while for- 
mally reaffirming this view, practically abandoned it altogether by 
a resolution recognising that “‘ under present conditions the estab- 
lishment of public Labour Exchanges might be of great advan- 
tage to many trades,’’ and recommending organised labour every- 
where to take its part in the management of these institutions. 
By 1907 the establishment or exclusive use of such an Exchange 
has come to be a common demand of the workmen in collective 
bargains or even the object of a strike. 

This remarkable conversion from formal hostility to strong 
practical support is to be attributed to the following amongst other 
reasons :— 


1. Experience of the value of successful Exchanges in 
shortening for the individual workman the average period 
between one job and the next, and thus for the union the 
period of unemployed pay. 

2. The failure of purely trade union Exchanges to secure 
general use by employers except in the few trades in which 
the men were already completely organised. 

3. The establishment by employers of their own Exchanges 
in definite opposition to trade unionism. A public (impartial) 
Exchange is at any rate better from the workmen’s point 
of view than an Exchange managed deliberately with the 
object of maintaining a large reserve of labour or of black- 
listing individual “‘ agitators.”’ 


The support givea to public Labour Exchanges is not indeed 
uniform. The printing trade has throughout Germany its own 
independent organisation, maintained by joint agreement of em- 
ployers and employees. A very large number of trade union 
registries maintain a shadowy existence, and some few a real 
vigour. This, however, is due rather to sectional feeling and 
conservatism ; opposition on principle has practically died away. 

On the employers’ side there has not been wanting an asser- 
tion corresponding to that of the trade unions in 1896, i.e., a 
claim to organise the labour market themselves, in the interests 
of the buyer as against the seller of labour. ‘‘ The maintenance 
of the partisan (employers’) Labour Exchange,’’ said a speaker at 
a representative conference, ‘is a matter of life and death for our 
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industry.’’ This assertion has received practical application in 
certain towns, such as Hamburg, and certain trades, such as the 
Berlin metal trades, where the development of public Labour 
Exchanges is hampered by the existence of Exchanges main- 
tained and effectively supported by associations of employers. 
That it does not represent the general attitude of employers 
either individually or in association is shown both by their increas- 
ing use of the public Exchanges in nearly every town, and by 
their participation through representatives in the management of 
these institutions. 

Practically all the important public Labour Exchanges in Ger- 
many have committees of management representing employers 
and employed. In Stuttgart, for instance, the committee con- 
sists of ten members elected in equal numbers by the employer 
and employee assessors of the Industrial Court, with the president 
of the Industrial Court as ex-officio chairman. The Berlin 
(General Section) and Frankfurt Committees have this same con- 
stitution, except that in the former the chairman and a deputy- 
chairman are appointed by the Voluntary Association, and that in 
the latter the chairman is appointed by the town council. In 
Munich the employers’ representatives are nominated by the 
municipality for the somewhat curious reason that even the em- 
ployer assessors of the Industrial Court included persons of a trade 
unionist or social democratic bias. In Cologne and Diisseldorf the 
Committee is chosen in equal numbers by various organisations 
on either side, and elects from outside its own chairman and vice- 
chairman, subject to approval by the Oberbiirgermeister. In 
Strassburg half the committee consists of a chairman, ten em- 
ployers, and ten employees, half in each case chosen by organisa- 
tions on each side, and half, together with the chairman, appointed 
by the municipality. In Nirnberg the Committee consists of five 
municipal representatives, four employers, and four employees, 
all, however, nominated by the municipality. There is thus 
considerable variety in the constitution of these committees. 
Some are far more truly representative than others. There are 
also, no doubt, considerable differences in both their -formal and 
their actual powers. Broadly speaking, however, these do not 
extend either to the determination of main principles—these are 
for the municipality or association which provides the funds—or 
to the details of daily routine—these are for the staff. An 
Exchange Committee meets probably once a year for formal busi- 
ness, and oftener only if required to adjust a dispute or initiate 
a new movement. The Munich Committee, for instance, held three 
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meetings in the twelve months ending May, 1907, to discuss altera- 
tions in the constitution, the removal of the office to a more 
central situation, and the establishment of branches in the 
suburbs. The Stuttgart Committee met eight times in the two 
years 1905-6. The Cologne Committee appears to have met only 
once in 1906-7. 

The object of this article is-rather to describe German Labour 
Exchanges than to marshal the arguments in their favour. In 
Germany, at any rate, it is very generally realised that to put 
upon the individual workman the whole burden of finding and 
following the ever-shifting market for his labour is to leave to 
isolated action a matter that cries out for organisation, and that 
in regard to every other commodity in the world has obtained full 
measure of organisation. Everything else that is bought and sold 
has its known marts ; labour alone is still hawked blindly from door 
to door or town to town. This general argument for the organisa- 
tion of the labour market is, of course, reinforced by many others. 
The isolated search for work, it is urged, is demoralising to the 
individual as well as economically wasteful; vagrancy cannot be 
repressed sternly until blind tramping in search of work is made 
unnecessary ; unemployment cannot be met by insurance except 
in so far as a fairly complete organisation of the labour market 
affords direct test of unemployment; industrial crises cannot 
safely be met by emergency measures unless the State is pro- 
vided with an accurate and automatic indication at the beginning 
existence and ending of these crises. On the other hand, there 
appears to be in Germany little or no recognition of the possible 
use of Labour Exchanges as instruments for the ‘‘ decasualisa- 
tion’’ of labour.!’ In a good many Exchanges, indeed, it is laid 


} This is the principal point in an article of mine on ‘“‘ Labour Exchanges and 
the Unemployed” appearing in the March number of the Economic Journal, 1907. 
In the December number Mr. D. H. Macgregor suggests certain doubts as to the 
policy of decasualisation, viz. : (1) that the residue created would be unmanageable, 
because the assumption that it would consist of definite persons might prove 
false ; (2) that even though decasualisation lessened the numbers of the industrial 
reserve, ‘‘the problem just is that this reserve is there chronically unpaid and 
hopelessly beggared whenever we come to a general and widespread depression of 
trade.” As to the first point I certainly should not be content merely to assume 
that the persons thrown out by decasualisation would be definite persons. I should 
take whatever steps were necessary to make the reality correspond with this 
assumption. Registration at the Exchange would be free to all, but getting work 
through the Exchange would depend upon the policy of the Exchange, and that 
policy would be quite definitely to concentrate work upon the smallest number of 
men possible (so as to provide them with a living wage) and to deprive the rest of 
all chance of work in that place or occupation. In practice there would be no 
serious difficulty about this discrimination; if the Exchange simply followed 
common sense and the example of the London and India Docks Company in 
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down that men, if otherwise suitable, shall be selected for 
vacancies according to priority of application—a rule which, in 
so far as it is carried out, must have an effect directly opposite 
to ‘‘ decasualisation,’’ tending to distribute casual jobs in rotation 
over a large number of men instead of concentrating them so as 
to afford a reasonable living to a few. 

The public Labour Exchanges of Germany are still 
only at the beginning of their development. Their success, though 
in many cases remarkable, falls far short of anything like domina- 
tion of the labour market. They are still nearly excluded from 
some trades and of little importance in many others. Their most 
conspicuous successes are in towns, such as Munich, Stuttgart, 
Freiburg, which industrially are only of the second rank. 
Some of the most important services which they may render, such 
as the decasualisation of labour or the provision of a direct test 
of unemployment as a safeguard to systems of insurance or out- 
door relief, are only just being realised or are hardly realised at all. 
They are still an instrument in the process of being made and 
perfected, rather than one in full use. Yet no one can doubt that 
they have come to stay and to grow as the many services they 
may render come to be more fully recognised. They do not solve 
the unemployed problem. They simplify it enormously, and are 
indispensable to a solution. W. H. BEVERIDGE 


moving men up and down the list for work according to the regularity of their 
work or reports upon their industry, the discrimination would become automatic. 

As to the second point, if in speaking of the industrial reserve as being 
still ‘‘there,” Mr. Macgregor means that no organisation of the labour market 
can abolish all fluctuations in the demand for labour, I of course agree with 
him. But given proper organisation there is no reason why the reserve power 
to meet sudden increases in the demand should not be found rather in the power 
of many employed men each to work an extra hour a day or day a week than in 
the maintenance of asmaller number of normally unemployed men taken on only for 
emergencies, If, however, by the reserve Mr. Macgregor means the existing dock 
labourers, carmen, general labourers, etc., I should answer that decasualisation 
would turn part of these into men of fairly regular employment (and thus not 
beyond the possibility of organisation and saving against times of exceptional 
depression) and would turn the rest into a surplus (a thing entirely different from 
a reserve), The surplus men in so far as they were not naturally absorbed in fresh 
branches of industry, would have to be removed deliberately, but until they are a 
surplus, not a reserve, z.e., until decasualisation has abolished the economic demand 
for them, their removal—whether to Canada or to rural England or to municipal 
workshops—simply empties a reservoir which fills again automatically. 

With regard to Germany, I ought to add that I have not had the opportunity of 
visiting the Exchange maintained by the Citizens’ Association of Hamburg. This 
undoubtedly deals largely with casual labour, supplying all the men engaged by the 
port authority for work on the quays, but, so far as appears in the Report on 
Unemployed Insurance already cited, has no definite policy of decasualisation. 








A SUGGESTION FOR A NEW ECONOMIC 
ARITHMETIC. 


THE economic arithmetic which it is the purpose of this paper 
to suggest is not, like the older term ‘‘ Political Arithmetic,”’ 
merely another name for statistics. It is to resemble rather our 
common school text-books in arithmetic in at least one point, viz., 
it is to consist of a series of problems and exercises to be worked 
out by the student. These problems are to be based upon well- 
known economic laws, and should be so devised as to require 
a tolerably clear understanding of these laws, but to require no 
knowledge of muthematics beyond simple arithmetic. It is to 
differ from an ordinary text-book in economics in that it is not 
to stop with a mere verbai exposition of economic principles, but 
is to require the student to apply them in definite form to con- 
crete, though necessarily hypothetical, problems. In this respect, 
again, it would resemble our common school text-books in arith- 
metic, which do not usually stop with a mere verbal statement 
of arithmetical rules, but arrange a series of problems designed 
to make the student apply the rules to concrete, though also hypo- 
thetical, cases. If we may assume that these problems and exer- 
cises in our common arithmetic are useful in making arithmetical 
rules and principles somewhat more definite and concrete, may 
we not hope that a similar result will be accomplished in economics 
by a similar method? 

The advantages of this method are obviously in part peda- 
gogical, but that is nothing against it, since one of our greatest 
social problems is that of making the principles of economics clear, 
and their applications concrete, to the average man. It will also 
prove a great antidote against loose and slipshod thinking on the 
part of those who no longer regard themselves as pupils. Again, 
it is the belief of the writer that the study of an economic arith- 
metic of the kind suggested will be of value to those students 
who expect to enter upon business careers, and this is a matter 
of some importance now that university men are turning more 


and more in that direction. 
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It is probable that economics will continue to derive its chief 
value from the light which it throws upon the proper conduct of 
public rather than private affairs. But unless the laws of economic 
causation work differently in the two fields, the study of economics 
ought, theoretically at least, to furnish a valuable preparation for 
both. That the study of the laws and tendencies which govern 
masses of men in the universal struggle for a living may become 
a valuable training for the individual participant in that struggle 
is obviously a _ theoretical possibility. How to make this 
theoretical possibility a practical reality is a question of growing 
concern to teachers of economics. The working out of problems 
based upon well-known economic laws seems to promise some- 
thing in this direction. 

Though applicable to any productive industry, these problems, 
so far as the writer has made use of them, have related to agri- 
culture alone; firstly, because that industry offers the simplest 
and least complicated conditions; secondly, because it is the 
industry with which the writer is best acquainted; thirdly, 
because the numerous experiment farms which are now main- 
tained furnish a nearer approach to an economic laboratory than 
is to be found in connection with any other industry. By way 
of illustration, let us begin with one of the simplest possible 
cases, viz., the feeding of cattle. 

According to a writer in Country Life in America for July, 
1905 :—‘‘ It is a demonstrated fact that as the fattening period 
is prolonged the cost of each pound of gain increases. In one 
experiment 730 Ib. of grain were required for 100 lb. of gain 
during the first two months (of the fattening period), while 
1,000 Ib. of grain were eaten for the same amount of gain at 
the end of six months. It has been shown that in some cattle 
it costs four times as much to produce a pound of meat at the 
end as at the beginning of the feeding period.’’ 

‘* Again,’ according to the same authority, “‘it is true that 
the cost of gain increases with the age of the animal’’ (aside 
from the period of forced fattening). ‘‘ From statistics covering 
feeding experiments with more than 50,000 cattle of different ages 
it appears that the average daily gain in cattle at 4 year of age is 
2°3 Ib.; at 14 years, 2°09 lb.; at 23 years, 1°58 lb.; at 34 years, 
1°44 Ib.; at 44 years, 1°2 lb.’ Here we have a sufficient induc- 
tive basis for the conclusion that the fattening of cattle comes 
under a law entirely analogous to the law of diminishing returns. 
On the basis of some of these experiments it would not be difficult 
to construct a table, or a series of tables, showing the daily or 
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weekly gains of actual bunches of steers, though hypothetical 
ones would do equally well. With such tables before the students, 
the instructor could then set a series of problems for them to 
work out, problems involving the principles of marginal cost and 
marginal productivity under varying conditions of cost of feed 
and price of beef. Should any of the students ever engage in 
cattle-feeding, they would then have no excuse for making the 
mistake frequently made by feeders in America, and possibly in 
England also, of prolonging the feeding period after the daily 
gains had ceased to pay the cost of the daily ration. But even 
if none of them should ever engage in such a bucolic occupation, 
those who have worked out a series of problems of this kind will 
have a clearer idea of the law of diminishing returns in its varied 
forms and applications than they are likely to get from mere 
verbal instruction, for verbal instruction is too often like the 
proverbial water on the duck’s back. Moreover, since the same 
general principle is involved in every productive industry, these 
problems would not be entirely devoid of value to the student 
who expected to enter upon any sort of a business career. 

Let us now turn to a somewhat more familiar, but more 
complicated, phase of the general law of diminishing returns, 
viz., the yield of land under varying applications of labour and 
capital. The following table, with the problems based upon it, 
will serve to illustrate the method under discussion :— 


QUANTITY OF CoRN GROWN WITH VARYING QUANTITIES OF LABOUR ON A GIVEN 
QUANTITY OF LAND. 





| | 
Number of days’ | Product, in bushels, of each of four fields of ten acres each. 














labour of a man | | 
and team with |——— ———_—_——— | 
the appropriate | : . ; F | 
tesla | Field A. Field B. Field C. Field D. 
5 | 50 45 40 | 35 | 

10 | 150 140 130 | 125 

15 | 270 255 240 | 220 

20 | 380 360 300 | 270 

25 450 420 350 310 

30 | 510 470 | 390 340 

35 | 560 510 420 | 360 

40 600 540 440 375 

45 | 630 560 450 385 

50 | 650 | 575 | 455 | 390 





The following problems are based upon the above table :— 
Problem 1.—Assuming that the labour of a man and team, 
with the appropriate tools, costs a farmer 20s. a day, and that 
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corn is worth 1s. 6d. a bushel, how many days of such labour 
could he most profitably devote to the cultivation of each of the 
four fields, assuming that they are all the land which he has at 
his disposal ? 

How would the problem be affected if labour cost 10s. a day 
instead of 20s.? 

Problem 2.—Assuming that the farmer has 200 days’ labour, 
and no more, which he can devote to corn growing, but that he 
can have, rent free, an indefinite quantity of land of the grade 
of field A, how many acres could he most profitably make use of 
for corn growing ? 

How would the problem be affected if he had to pay a rental 
of 30s. an acre? 

Problem 3.—Assuming that the two fields A and C belong 
to the same farmer, and that he has but 20 days’ labour which 
he can devote to their cultivation, how could these 20 days be 
most profitably distributed between them? How could 25 days 
be most profitably distributed? 35 days? 50 days? 60 days? 
70 days? 90 days? 

Problem 4.—Assuming that the relation of the labour-supply to 
the land-supply is such that 130 days’ labour, of the kind assumed 
in the table, will seek employment upon the four fields A, B, C, 
and D, what would be the normal rate of wages, t.e., what is 
the highest rate at which the farmers would find it to their 
advantage to employ the entire labour-supply—corn being worth 
1s. 6d. a bushel? What would be the normal rental of each 
field ? 

How would wages and rent be affected if the labour-supply 
were 170 days instead of 1380? 

These problems are very easy and can be solved almost at 
a glance by those who understand’ clearly the principles of mar- 
ginal productivity and marginal cost; but they are likely to 
prove somewhat vexatious, though by no means insoluble, to 
those who do not. Therefore they furnish a very good test of the 
clearness of the students’ understanding. To be sure, the higher 
mathematical formule, and problems based upon them, would 
answer the same purpose in the case of the student whose mathe- 
matical training was sufficient. But not every student has that 
training. Though these arithmetical tables are less compact than 
the higher mathematical formule, the fact that the former are 
usable by a larger number of persons must weigh heavily in 
their favour. Moreover, they conform more readily to the results 
of careful accounting. The cattle-feeder, for example, who 
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weighs his cattle daily or weekly will record their progress in 
the form of a table rather than in that of a mathematical curve. 
The cultivator who records the results of different systems of cul- 
ture will, in the act of doing so, construct a table in all essentials 
like those given above. The construction of a mathematical curve 
would, in either case, be a secondary and more refined process. 

However, it is not the purpose of the present paper to decry 
the use of curves and diagrams in the exposition of economic 
principles. They are often useful, sometimes indispensable. But 
there are some things which can be done better with tables of 
figures than with diagrams. The fact that figures, especially if 
they represent the results of actual experiments, give an air of 
greater reality is not entirely beneath the uotice of an economist. 
The mere pedagogical superiority of this method is not a thing 
to be ignored. This superiority consists in the fact that the 
student is made to assume the active instead of the passive réle 
in the process of instruction. By the use of the problems based 
upon these tables the student is made to think out and apply 
the principles instead of being the passive receiver of instruction. 
It is one thing to explain to a student, by whatever method, that 
it is time to stop feeding and to sell a bunch of steers when the 
daily gains in value fall to a level with the cost of the daily 
ration; but it is quite another thing to place before him a table 
showing the results of a feeding experiment and make him tell 
you when was the proper time to sell. 

But the advantages of this method are not all of a purely 
pedagogical nature. It will also furnish a kind of preliminary 
training for the accountant and the statistician. So long as our 
proposed economic arithmetic has to be made up largely of hypo- 
thetical problems, the training which it gives will not, it need 
not be said, make the student either an accountant or a statis- 
tician; but it will accomplish something else which is quite as 
important at the present time. It will enable the student to 
see clearly upon what points it is essential to have exact statistical 
information, and will thus enable him to direct his statistical 
inquiries to a better advantage. ‘The principal reason why so 
many of our statistical inquiries are of so little use is because 
those who direct them do not have, to begin with, a very clear 
idea as to what it is worth while to find out. The result is that 
we are piling up thick and multitudinous volumes of statistical 
information of little use to anybody because they do not enlighten 
us upon the points where we most need enlightenment. One of 
the first things to be accomplished by the study of this new 
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economic arithmetic will be to show, largely by the use of hypo- 
thetical problems, what are the essential points upon which 
statistical information is needed. After this has been accom- 
plished and statistics upon these essential points are made avail- 
able, actual tables and problems may be substituted for the 
hypothetical ones to which we have to resort at present. 

For illustration, let us return to the simple case of the feeding 
of a bunch of steers. Of course, the general problem, from the 
farmer’s standpoint, is how to fatten and market them at the 
greatest profit. But under this general problem there are a 
number of special problems such as the one already mentioned, 
viz., when to stop feeding and to sell. It is only when the 
director of a feeding experiment understands the principle of 
marginal cost and marginal productivity in their application to 
this special problem that he will be able to collect the necessary 
data. Fortunately these points are generally understood by the 
directors of our experiment farms, and therefore we have con- 
siderable light upon the question. But in the almost equally 
simple case of the cultivation of a crop of Indian corn, we have 
almost no information regarding the results of a varying expendi- 
ture of labour either in the preparation of the soil or in the 
cultivation of the crop after it is planted. The reason is not 
because such information would be difficult to obtain, nor is it 
because the information would not be of great value; it is solely 
because the directors of our experiment stations have not yet 
understood its economic significance. 

The problems are essentially the same, though much more 
complicated, in the case of a mercantile establishment, a manu- 
facturing plant, or a railway system. One of the many important 
things which it is necessary for the manager of any enterprise 
to know is the right proportion, under the circumstances, in which 
to combine the various factors of production. It goes without 
saying that it is as important for the manufacturer to know how 
large a labour force, for example, to maintain in any single 
branch of his establishment as it is for the cattle-feeder to know 
how long to continue feeding his cattle, or for a corn-grower to know 
how many times to cultivate his crop. These are all problems 
in economic arithmetic—the problem in each case being funda- 
mentally the same, viz., to find the right proportion, under the 
circumstances, in which to combine the various factors of pro- 
duction. And in every such case the problem can be put into 
arithmetical form. The only question is as to the utility of the 
method. Since the problems must, for the present at least, be 
almost always hypothetical, will they help in the solution of 

































real problems involving the same principles? That seems very 
much like asking whether the solution of hypothetical problems 
relating to bank discount will be of any use to the student who 
may afterward have to solve real ones. 

This does not overlook the fact that most business men learn 
the solution of these problems by experience; but ‘‘ experience 
teaches a dear school.’’ That some business managers have not 
yet learned the solution of all these problems is witnessed by 
the rise of a new kind of expert called by some mischance the 
‘“‘ production engineer.’’ He is also an accountant, but he is 
more than that. He is really a consulting economist. He is an 
accountant who knows, to begin with, the general economic prin- 
ciples which make for the greatest efficiency, and who can there- 
fore so direct the accounting of the establishment as to find out 
whether each and every branch is returning its maximum profit. 
Usually he does not tamper with questions of price, that is, 
with the possibility of buying cheaper or selling dearer, nor with 
the question of getting business. He deals principally with the 
commonplace economic principles of marginal productivity and 
marginal cost—questions identical in kind with those given above 
with respect to hypothetical fields of corn. If he were employed 
by the farmer of any one of these fields he would undertake to 
find out whether the last ploughing increased the crop sufficiently 
to pay what it cost, or whether one more ploughing might not 
increase the crop enough to pay the additional cost. In a manu- 
facturing concern he would undertake, among other things, to 
find out whether too large or too small a force is maintained in 
any one department, or in each and every department. That is 
to say, he would undertake to solve for an actual going concern 
problems which are, in all essential particulars, like those given 
above with respect to imaginary fields of corn. 

As for the statistician, if he is to throw any light whatever 
upon the proper conduct of public affairs, he must precede his 
statistical investigation with a clear theoretical analysis of the 
nature of the problem to be solved, and there is no such antidote 
to loose and slipshod theorising as the necessity of reducing one’s 
theories to a mathematical form of statement. Here, again, the 
use of higher mathematical formule may serve the same purpose ; 
but wherever the simpler arithmetical formule will answer the 
purpose, there is little to be gained by resorting to higher mathe- 
matics. Their use should be reserved for those cases where the 
simpler formule are insufficient. 

Let us be hardy enough to take, as an illustration, the much 
controverted question of Free Trade or Protection. The crux of 
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that whole question lies, of course, in the soundness or the un- 
soundness of the fundamental proposition of the Free Trade school, 
viz., that labour and capital will, if left to themselves, flow into 
those fields which are naturally most productive, and that the 
only effect of interference is to divert them into fields which are 
naturally less productive. If this be true, the Protectionist has 
not one reasonable word to say, and the question is a closed one 
so far as intelligent discussion is concerned. That proposition 
must be controverted and not ignored if the question is to be 
even opened to debate, and it must be controverted, not by general 
historical or statistical comparisons between Free Trade and Pro- 
tectionist countries, not by general statistics of exports and im- 
ports, but the statistician must test the question definitely and 
specifically, whether, in any actual case, capital and labour have 
of themselves deserted a more productive for a less productive 
field, or been diverted by Government interference from a less 
productive to a more productive field. If the statistician can 
show either of these things, he will open the question up for 
further scientific discussion; otherwise he cannot. This task 
is not a logical impossibility, as is sometimes too confidently 
assumed by the Free Trader. 

By way of illustration, let us take the change which has taken 
place in comparatively recent years in the Roman Campagna, 
which was formerly under the plough, but now almost entirely 
in pasture. Is the change necessarily toward greater produc- 
tivity? Upon this point we have no accurate statistical informa- 
tion, but a case can be assumed hypothetically which will bring 
out the essential point. Let us assume that for a given piece of 
land the results of the two systems of culture are as follows :— 


Labourers Cost Interest Value 
Crop. employed. in wages. on capital. of product. 
WUMIOBS o..c.0sssectees 10 300 100 600 
Wool and mutton... 1 30 160 400 


Problem 1.—Under these conditions which crop would pay 
the farmer better? 

Problem 2.—At what rate would the labourers have to work 
in order to make wheat as profitable to the farmer as wool and 
mutton ? 

Neither of these problems are matters for discussion; they 
are matters of arithmetic. And the question: To which crop 
would the land naturally be devoted? is scarcely a debatable one, 
since it is practically identical with problem 1. But there is room 
for discussion as to which crop, under the conditions assumed, 
would pay the country better. Left to itself the land would 
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surely be devoted to sheep pasture rather than to wheat growing 
because the former yields the larger surplus. But wheat growing 
yields the larger total value and supports a larger number of 
people. Much, therefore, depends upon the opportunities for 
utilising the labour of the nine men who are removed from the 
land when it is turned into sheep pasture. The country as a 
whole is rather more interested in the total product than it is in 
the surplus product over and above cost, seeing that wages figure 
in the cost. If the nine men can find employment in other indus- 
tries about equally productive, the change from wheat growing 
to wool and mutton would be a good one, for not only would the 
surplus be greater, but the gross product as well. If the condi- 
tions are not favourable for their employment elsewhere, one of 
three things will probably happen :—1. They will be employed 
at less productive work and at reduced wages. 2. They will 
work on the land at wages low enough to enable the farmer to 
make as large a surplus in wheat growing as in growing wool 
and mutton. 3. They will migrate. The first alternative would 
be favourable or unfavourable according to circumstances. Pro- 
blems could easily be framed to show this. The other two alter- 
natives could only be regarded as unfavourable results of the 
changed economic conditions. These problems are enough to 
show that labour and capital may desert a more productive for a 
less productive industry, viewed from the standpoint of the nation 
as a whole rather than from that of the individual business man. 
The task of the statistician is to test any specific case and find 
whether it has actually done so or not. 

But the case of the tariff controversy is only one illustration of 
the advantage to the statistician of some study and practice in 
hypothetical problems of this kind. In general, it may be said 
that this kind of training is about as essential as a preparation 

for statistical inquiry as a course in commercial arithmetic is for 
the work of the book-keeper. But in order to make the problems 
as life-like as possible, they ought to be devised by men who have 
not only some theoretical training, but also some familiarity with 
the details of many different kinds of business. This familiarity, 
except possibly in the case of the agricultural industry, the writer 
does not possess. Therefore he must content himself by merely 
pointing out its possibilities and suggesting that economists devote 
more attention to it. As a pedagogical device the writer has used 
it, with some degree of success, in some of his classes for the 
last ten years.! T. N. CARVER 





' Similar problems are made use of in H, C, Taylor’s Agricultwral Kcononvics 
N.Y. 1905. 
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WILL THE RATING OF LAND VALUES INCREASE 
URBAN CONGESTION ? 


Two articles in recent issues of the Economic JOURNAL have 
been directed to an endeavour to show that the substitution of 
land value for rateable value as the basis upon which rates are 
levied would produce an even greater congestion of population 
in towns than that which now exists. In ‘‘ The Proposed Relief 
of Buildings from Local Rates,’’! Mr. Edwin Cannan says that 
‘‘ the increase of buildings resulting from the change would take 
place almost entirely, perhaps altogether, in London and the 
great towns,’ and that ‘‘the new building in the great towns 
would, of course, deplete the rural districts.’” Major Darwin 
follows this up, in his article on ‘‘The Taxation of Site Values 
with Reference to the Distribution of Population,’’? by arriving 
at the general conclusions “‘ that land value rating would increase 
the concentration of our towns about their already congested 
centres; and that this would be an evil result, which would not 
be materially lessened by legislation.’’ 

There is great satisfaction in coming to a clear issue on this sub- 
ject, about which there still exists much misapprehension. While 
concurring in the proposition that congestion is an evil, I entirely 
deny the other conclusions just quoted. I believe that the pre- 
mises on which they depend are defective, and that the reasoning 
by which it is sought to support them is unsound. 

To clear the ground, let me say at once that migration from 
rural to urban districts is an inevitable result of the great develop- 
ment of British manufacturing industries. Also that the tendency 
of commerce to concentrate in town centres is similarly due to 
improvements in the methods of exchange, of which London is 
the most conspicuous example. Both movements will have a 
certain effect, whatever system of rating is adopted. But there 


1 March, 1907. 2 September, 1907. 
































is no reason to believe that agriculture will perish in the country, 
or that concentration need become congestion in the towns. 

It is a striking fact that both the writers to whom I have 
referred fail to examine the relation of the present rating system 
to these two movements. It has been in operation for three 
hundred years, and its effects upon urban congestion can easily 
be traced; whereas the effects of a new system, not yet in opera- 
tion, cannot be submitted to the test of actual facts. 

The present rating system does not charge rates upon all rate- 
able property. All unoccupied property escapes, and various 
special classes of property are wholly or partially exempt. More- 
over, occupied property is only chargeable according to the use 
made of it. Consequently any owner can escape payment of rates 
altogether by keeping his property unused, or reduce the charge 
by restricting the user. Under such a system it is obvious that 
enterprise and industry must bear an undue proportion of the 
rates levied, while special facilities are afforded for the restriction 
of the use of land. The prosperity of a nation depends largely 
upon the best use being made of its land, whether for industrial, 
commercial or agricultural purposes. One thing at least is clear : 
that the present system is in this respect contrary to public 
policy. 

But this is by no means the full extent of the evils involved 
in the present rating system. The inclusion of buildings and 
improvements in the basis of charge distributes the burden un- 
fairly between properties that are fully utilised. Asa general rule 
values are highest in the centre of a town, and decrease towards 
its circumference. But there are many exceptions to that general 
rule. The task of valuation would be comparatively simple if it 
were possible to establish any general ratio between the value of 
real property and its distance from the town centre. Proximity 
to a railway station, open space or other centre of traffic, frontage 
to the river or a canal, special local industries, and many other 
causes have a bearing on the question of value—very often greater 
than that of the distance from the town centre. And almost 
everywhere there is a wide difference, even in the same district, 
between main thoroughfares and side streets in the matter of 
values. 

The important point to bear in mind is that these variations 
are variations of land value. The value of any particular struc- 
ture is the same whether it is erected at the town centre or any- 
where else, provided it is reasonably suited to its situation. The 
difference in rental arises entirely from its situation, i.e., from 
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site (or land) value. And the range of variation is very wide. 
To take London as an instance, a square yard of Jand in the heart 
of the City is worth at least a thousand times as much as a square 
yard in the cheapest suburban district. Land value is thus 
extremely variable, while structural value is constant, or varies 
only within certain well-defined limits. The quantity of land in 
a given area can neither be increased nor diminished; whereas 
structural value can be indefinitely increased. Yet these two 
values, differing so greatly in their economic characteristics, are 
amalgamated in one assessment for rating purposes. That 
anomaly and inequity in the distribution of burden should result 
is not at all surprising; but the extent to which the distribution 
of burden is affected is far greater than is commonly supposed. 
If the addition due to the inclusion of structural value in the 
assessment bore a fairly constant proportion to the land value, its 
inclusion would not materially affect the distribution of burden. 
But the fact is that this proportion varies very considerably. 
Excluding extreme cases, it may be taken that, in the centre of 
London, the value of buildings and improvements forms about 
one-third of the rateable value, while in the suburbs it represents 
five-sixths. In other words, the inclusion of structural value adds 
50 per cent. to land value in the former case, and 500 per cent. 
in the latter. In the City of London, during the twenty years 
ending April, 1906, rateable value increased from £3,777,078 to 
£5 ,360,197, or by £1,583,119. By far the greater part of this 
was due to enhanced land value, as the City has long been fully 
built up, and structural values can be increased only by the sub- 
stitution of more costly buildings for those previously existing. 
During the same period the rateable value of the entire County 
of London (including the City) rose from £30,716,719 to 
£43,486 437. The total increase was thus £12,769,718; but it is 
officially estimated that £7,522 ,302 was due to new buildings, so 
that the increase in land value was £5,247,416. That is to say, 
that the City, which is only 735th part of the County in area, 
enjoyed about one-fourth of the total increase in land values in 
twenty years. No detailed information exists as to the total land 
value ; but, at any rate, there can be no doubt about the enormous 
concentration of land values in the centre of London. It is thus 
evident that rates are levied mainly on land value in the 
centre, and mainly on structural value in the suburbs. Broadly 
speaking, the proportion levied on structural value increases with 
the distance from the town centre, and is greatest at the cir- 
cumference, 1.e., in the very place where building should be en- 
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couraged rather than hindered if the development and expansion 
necessary for public health is to take place. 

The great and obvious inequality of burden produced by the 
present system is only one—and not the most regrettable—of its 
features. The most disastrous effects arise in connection with 
the development of land for building and with the standard of 
house-rent. No builder will erect a house unless there is a reason- 
able prospect of letting it to a tenant prepared to pay sufficient 
to cover ground rent, interest on outlay, cost of maintenance, and 
rates. As the rates average 7s 6d. in the pound in London, they 
add 374 per cent. to the net annual value of land and buildings. 
The result is that large areas of Icnd, otherwise ready and suit- 
able for building houses, cannot be utilised for that purpose until 
the pressure of demand adds the requisite 374 per cent. to rental 
values. Moreover, any attempt to secure lower rents by building 
on cheap land only increases the proportion of rates in respect of 
structure. The cheaper the land, the greater must be the pro- 
portion of structural value included in the assessment. Not many 
years ago Lord Swaythling (then Sir Samuel Montagu) offered the 
London County Council 25 acres of land at Edmonton for the 
erection of workmen’s dwellings as a free gift. But notwithstand- 
ing the absence of any charge for land, the Council found that 
the burden of rates upon the projected dwellings was so heavy that 
any building scheme must involve considerable financial loss. 

As may be expected under such conditions, the growth of land 
value in outlying districts is comparatively slow. Around all our 
great towns large tracts of land lie practically out of use, or are 
used for purely temporary purposes, during this so-called period 
of ‘‘ripening for building,’’ which often extends over a whole 
generation. There is no other similar instance of great and un- 
necessary delay in the transition of land from one kind of use to 
another. A very slight alteration in economic conditions will 
transfer land across the margin of cultivation. When the increase 
of traffic in a thoroughfare makes it profitable, the houses fronting 
it are converted into shops without difficulty. Offices, ware- 
houses, and other business premises are always taking the place of 
old houses, no artificial impediment arising except such as may 
be due to fag-ends of leases. Only in the change from agricul- 
ture to building is the period of transition so long, and the leap 
in value soenormous. And it cannot be doubted that these results 
are in the main due to our uneconomic and unequal system of 
rating. 

The restriction thus placed upon building limits the supply of 
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houses, while demand increases. The result is an abnormal rise 
in the standard of rent, squeezing out those in need of house- 
room but unable to pay the higher rent. These unhappy persons 
can only meet the difficulty—if they succeed in meeting it at all— 
in one way, namely, by crowding into a smaller space than is 
necessary for health and decency. According to the census of 
1901, there were in London no less than 304,874 persons living 
in single-room tenements, and 726,096 persons living under condi- 
tions of overcrowding, t.e., more than two persons per room. 
This is not only a great blot on our civilisation, but a source of 
national deterioration. It is a most emphatic condemnation of 
our rating system that it directly and gravely aggravates these 
disgraceful housing conditions. The growth of manufacture and 
commerce ought not to be permanently accompanied by poverty 
and overcrowding; and no system of local taxation should be 
tolerated which produces such results. 

The effects of the unnecessary increase in the standard of rent 
are not, however, confined to houses. Premises used for manu- 
facture and commerce suffer in the same way. The limitation of 
the supply of new houses and the high rents they can obtain 
encourage owners—especially short leaseholders—to keep up old 
dwellings upon sites that, under a better system, could be devoted 
to trading purposes, but which, under present conditions, can be 
profitably let as overcrowded tenements. Thus slums continue 
to exist, and the abnormally high rent standard is transmitted to 
industrial and commercial property, the natural extension of which 
is checked. A particularly unfair extra burden is thrown upon 
manufacturers using machinery, as the value of all plant which 
helps to make premises fit for the use to which they are put is 
included in the assessment. 

One important result of the limitation of the area of land 
available for building, and of the further limitation within that 
area of the amount available for trade premises, is the erection 
of lofty buildings. The restrictions imposed on the height of 
buildings by law prevent the construction of the ‘‘ sky-scrapers”’ 
to be seen in New York ; but blocks of dwellings, flats, and offices 
of five, six, or more storeys are becoming common in the central 
parts of London. All these developments are abnormal. No one 
prefers to live in block dwellings or to reach his office by means 
of a lift; and the fashionable flat, though it has a certain vogue 
at present, is not the permanent or only home of its occupants. 
The upper parts of lofty buildings are, therefore, seldom occupied 
from choice. An interesting light is thrown upon this aspect of 
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the question by the experience of the London County Council in 
displacing population for the formation of the Rotherhithe Tunnel. 
Required to provide house-room for a number of persons approxi- 
mating to the number displaced, the Council erected five blocks 
of dwellings in Rotherhithe, the first being ready for occupation 
in October, 1902, and the fifth in December, 1904. The rest of 
the dwelling accommodation within half a mile is afforded by small 
houses, and an investigation made in June, 1904, showed only 
14 vacant tenements in 1,744 of these houses. But the block 
dwellings have never been fully occupied. The Council’s loss of 
rent due to empty tenements in 1904-5 was nearly 50 per cent. ; 
in 1905-6 it rose to 54 per cent.; and in 1906-7 it was still as 
great as 37 percent. Other instances could be given showing that, 
wherever population has a choice, low buildings are preferred to 
those of great height. But notwithstanding this undoubted pre- 
ference for small houses, there were no less than 143,946 rooms in 
block dwellings in London in 1906, of which 106,239 were situated 
in the City and the districts adjacent to it. 

In rural districts the existing methods of local taxation, though 
producing less disastrous results, are quite as unsatisfactory as 
in the towns. There are the same facilities for the restriction and 
prevention of the use of land, and the same undue proportion of 
burden thrown upon its best and most profitable use. The ex- 
penditure of the enterprising landlord and the good husbandry of 
the industrious farmer lead to increased rateable values, and con- 
sequently to increased rates. On the other hand, neglected build- 
ings, fences, and ditches, with poor cultivation, bring about 
deterioration of value and reduced assessments. Since 1894 these 
conditions have been accentuated by the Agricultural Rates Act, 
which has increased the rate-burden upon buildings, while the 
relief given in respect of land is in inverse proportion to the need 
for it. Being proportioned to the value of the land, it is 
greatest where land value is highest and the need of assistance 
smallest, and smallest where land value is lowest and the need 
for relief most acute. It is the burden of local taxation—not the 
benefit of exemption—that should be measured by the value of 
land. 

Thus far the argument has proceeded upon lines which can 
be tested by present-day facts, a few of which have been quoted. 
It is open to any investigator to examine further by this test 
all or any of the conclusions which have been reached. Now, 
however, the theme passes out of the sphere of the actual into 
that of the probable ; for the next step is to inquire what is likely 
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to be the effect of making land values the basis of rating. It 
should be noticed at the outset that most of the undesirable results 
predicted by Mr. Cannan and Major Darwin have already arisen 
under the existing system, and have been gravely aggravated by 
it. Their arguments, therefore, if sound, amount to this: that 
the change of basis will increase and intensify the evils caused 
by the existing system. It is necessary next to consider whether 
there is any ground for this conclusion. 

I should not propose to make the change at a single step. 
Such a course might lead to an unnecessary dislocation of property 
values. But it is, nevertheless, far simpler and clearer to con- 
duct the argument by a comparison of the present conditions with 
those which are probable after the complete change has been 
made. There are two great alterations involved in the proposal, 
viz. : (1) the exclusion from assessment of all structural and other 
improvements, and (2) the levy of the rate upon all land, whether 
used or not, according to its fair market value between a willing 
seller and a willing buyer. No doubt, however, it would be found 
unnecessary to assess land occupied by the community in common, 
such as roads, public open spaces, &c. 

Commencing, as before, on the margin of the town, where 
the transition of land from agricultural to building uses is pro- 
ceeding, the first result of the change will be that the erection 
of a house upon any particular site will not alter the amount of 
rates levied in respect of that site as it does at present. When 
a sufficient number of houses have been built and occupied in the 
immediate locality, there will be a general but gradual increase 
in land values there, involving an increase in the yield of the 
rates; but any such increase must be a trifle compared to that 
now due to the inclusion of structure in the assessment. In the 
second place, the amount of the charge for rates in such situa- 
tions would be very much less than is at present charged upon 
houses in similar situations. This reduction cannot be accurately 
estimated, but it might easily exceed 50 per cent. The total 
annual payment required for a house would therefore be materially 
less than at present, and this would at once swell! the ranks of 
intending tenants. On the other hand, since all the unused land 
would be charged according to its fair value, it would no longer be 
possible to keep it both out of use and out of the market without 
incurring aloss. The impetus thus given to the building industry 
would be twofold, as customers would increase in numbers, while 
more land, and cheaper, would be available for building. Under 
such circumstances more capital would continue to be attracted to 
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building enterprise until the profits on building resumed their 
normal level, leaving house occupiers with the permanent benefit 
of more house-room at lower rents. 

At the centre, where business premises predominate, the con- 
ditions would be affected in a different way. There the bulk of 
the existing assessments is land value, and there would be no 
reduction in the amount of rates charged, but rather a tendency 
to increase it. For although the assessments would be reduced 
by the exclusion of buildings and machinery, larger poundage must 
be levied in order to raise the equivalent of the present yield. 
This, however, will have no effect upon building. As the Separate 
Report on Urban Rating and Site Values says, ‘‘an increased 
burden will certainly not stop building in the centre of a town— 
it will merely diminish the peculiar advantages of the central 
position ; in other words, it will prevent the site-owner obtaining 
so much rent.’’ But the erection of trade premises will be in- 
directly facilitated by the change, inasmuch as the numerous new 
houses in the suburbs, at low rents, will set free a considerable 
quantity of centrally situated dwellings—old and often insanitary 
—for replacement by business premises. Shortly stated, the 
change will certainly cause an entire local redistribution of the 
rate-burden. It will be increased in the highly valuable central 
districts; in a small zone immediately surrounding them the 
alterations will be slight; while the remaining area—probably 
three-fourths of the town—will be relieved, the amount of relief 
increasing with the falling of the land value curve. 

While the reduction in rates will reduce the rent standard 
wherever it occurs, the increase in rates which is probable in the 
central area will not increase rents there. The new rate will 
be levied according to land value, and it is unnecessary to repeat 
the arguments of Adam Smith, Ricardo, and John Stuart Mill, 
showing that a tax on economic rent falls wholly on the land- 
owner. Rents in the central area would therefore be reduced 
in two ways: (1) by the new rate, and (2) by the greater quantity 
of land available for building elsewhere. This result, moreover, 
coincides with Major Darwin’s conclusion ‘‘that rent gradients 
would be rendered less steep by the rating of land values *’ (p. 338). 
But it is difficult to understand how this flattening of the rent 
gradients can have led him to the view that it would produce an 
inflow of population from the suburbs to the centre. Taking his 
own illustration of the reservoir with a sinking bed sloping towards 
the centre, it is clear that if the slope becomes less steep the 
depth at the centre will be relatively less and the water in the 
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reservoir will be more equally distributed, the centripetal ten- 
dency being obviously weakened. But gradients are rendered less 
steep not only by lowering the high end or raising the low one, 
but also by lengthening the slope. ‘The rating of land values 
may be expected to do both. The water in the reservoir repre- 
sents rental value under the existing rating system; and it is not 
only deepest in the centre, but its expansion is also artificially 
limited by the strongly-built banks, which may stand for the 
barrier now blocking the building industry at the town margin. 
The effect of a process analogous to land value rating will be not 
only to modify the depth over the fixed area of the reservoir, but 
also to convert the reservoir itself into a natural basin, the slopes 
of which, becoming easier the further they extended, would spread 
the water over a much wider and ever-extending area, thus increas- 
ing both the area and capacity of the basin, and providing for an 
increasing volume of water. The mistake lies in the attempt to 
compare a growing town with a reservoir of fixed capacity; but 
Major Darwin’s conclusion is further invalidated by the assump- 
tion that the rent gradient relates to houses only. 

If the increasing rental value of a town is spread over a con- 
stantly widening area, it is obvious that population has followed 
the same course. Population has, in any case, a tendency towards 
the suburbs, arising partly from the more highly effective demands 
of commerce and manufacture over house-building for land in the 
centre, and partly from the desire for purer air and greater space. 
Notwithstanding the existing barrier at the margin, population 
shows a continual tendency to move outwards, pushing the barrier 
before it. Continuing to use London as the largest illustration 
possible, it may be pointed out that the resident population of the 
City has fallen steadily ever since 1851, and is now only about 
one-fifth of the number at that date. In the central area, made 
up of the City and immediately adjacent districts, a similar 
decrease, but smaller in proportion, has been in progress since 
1881. But in the outer zone of the Metropolitan Police area 
the recent decennial increases range between 40 and 50 per cent. 
And this notwithstanding the block dwellings, insanitary areas 
and overcrowded houses which abound in the central districts. 
The outward movement of London population, large as it has been, 
is yet inadequate to the need for healthy house-room. Its ac- 
celeration by the rating of land values is at least a change in the 
right direction. 

I have been unable to find in either article any adequate argu- 
ment in support of the view that more lofty buildings will be 
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erected in town centres as the result of rating land values. Major 
Darwin says (p. 331) ‘‘ it would also, as a general rule, on the 
doctrine of margins, create a tendency for more capital to be 
expended on a given plot of land’’; and again, “‘ any cause 
tending to increase building in the centre of a town would tend 
to diminish building in the outskirts’’; and he proceeds to 
indicate, as such cause, the inflow of population to the central 
districts, as to which it seems clear that he has misapprehended 
the effect of his own illustration, and that the flow of population 
will be outwards and not inwards. If this be so, the whole 
structure of his argument breaks down. 

Mr. Cannan apparently (on pp. 42, 43) relies on the larger 
reduction in the rates likely to occur in towns as a basis for the 
same assumption. His opinion is that the increase of building 
will be “‘ almost entirely, perhaps altogether, in London and the 
great towns.’’ Asa matter of fact, there will be no reduction in 
the amount of rates from the change of basis, either in town or 
country. There will be a large redistribution of the proportions 
in which the rate-burden is borne by individuals within each rating 
area; but for actual reductions in the cost of local government 
ratepayers must still rely upon careful and economical administra- 
tion. There are two obvious fallacies in this part of Mr. Cannan’s 
argument. First he confuses the reduction of rates in the out- 
skirts of a great town with the reduction of the total amount of the 
rates borne by the whole town. In the second place, he says that 
‘“as population and means are limited, if more of the increase is 
in great towns, less must necessarily be in small towns and rural 
districts—that is to say, the increase will be mostly where it 
adds most to the total cost of construction and maintenance.”’ 
In other words, Mr. Cannan argues that, because there is more 
building in the great towns, there must be less in small towns 
and rural districts. But if the hundreds of thousands of persons 
now overcrowded in London are enabled to obtain more house- 
room at rents within their means, it does not follow that the 
inhabitants of small towns and rural districts will have to put up 
with less. The two things have no possible connection. Mr. 
Cannan appears to base his argument upon the words ‘‘ as popu- 
lation and means are limited.’’ He seems to assume that if more 
houses are built in great towns, more people must come from 
outside to fill them; whereas my contention is that the over- 
crowded town population will spread into the new buildings. 
The phrase ‘‘ means are limited ’’ is vague; but in this connec- 
tion it appears to mean that if more capital is spent on building 
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in London there must be a diminution in the capital so spent in 
the provinces. It does not require argument to show the fallacy 
of this conclusion. 

The point which has not always been borne in mind 
is that the central area and middle zone in towns are usually fully 
built over. In the suburbs, however, there are always consider- 
able areas of land not built on, and any impetus to house building 
must find its outlet in those localities where vacant sites abound, 
and not in the central districts. It is not to be imagined that 
any considerable proportion of houses in the localities already 
fully built will be increased in height, or pulled down and rebuilt 
on a larger scale. The principal change will be the substitution 
of commercial buildings for houses. 

Except in the comparatively few cases where the demolition 
of an unsuitable house would really increase the owner’s income 
by enabling him to realise dormant land value larger than the 
structural value destroyed, the policy of demolition would be 
suicidal. The addition of new floors to existing buildings, whether 
houses or business premises, must in practice be governed by the 
needs of the present occupiers for space and the ability of existing 
walls to carry additional weight. The law has wisely instituted 
a close relation between the height of buildings and the thickness 
of their walls; and the possibility of extra floors being added to 
existing buildings is limited. 

The effect of the reform will be, in the outskirts where vacant 
land is cheap and plentiful, to make the cost of premises (rent of 
land+rent of building+rates) a smaller annual sum than at 
present. That will increase the demand for premises in the out- 
skirts—not the centre. And in any case it is inconceivable that 
a reduction in cost in the outskirts should produce its main 
resulting increase of building in the centre where cost is greatest ! 

There remains the question whether, in consequence of the 
facilitation of the development of towns, rural populations will be 
depleted. This has already been partially considered. It will 
take a number of years to rearrange the population of the towns. 
The overcrowded three-quarters of a million in London will not 
be decently housed within a short space of time. But the freeing 
of the building industry from its present shackles should ulti- 
mately secure an approximation to the desired end. Will the 
towns then go on to rob the rural districts of their population 
in greater degree? For it must be remembered that urban popu- 
tions, as a rule, increase already at a far greater rate than rural ; 
in fact, the latter may fairly be described as little better than 
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stationary. In answer to this question it is safe to say that the 
rating of land values will not accelerate such a shifting of popu- 
lation. Its effect will be beneficial to rural industry as well as to 
urban. And in one respect the change will have a wider range 
in rural districts, namely, in removing restrictions on the use of 
land. In towns, apart from the idle land ripening for building 
on the outskirts, land is not frequently held out of use, though 
the building lease system often preserves old buildings beyond 
their period of usefulness, and thus prevents for a time the best 
use of their sites. In rural areas, however, land is not always 
dealt with on ordinary commercial lines. It is a means of giving 
dignity, power, and pleasure to its owner, as well as income; and 
the last item is not always his main consideration. Here 
in particular the rating of land values will come to the assistance 
of agriculture. Mr. Cannan says ‘‘ you cannot encourage a farmer 
to enlarge his farmhouse by promising to free him from rates 
for dust collection.’’ No! but by actually freeing buildings and 
other improvements from all rates, you will certainly make it 
easier and cheaper for him to improve not only his farmhouse, but 
his steadings also ; and thus will be set up a greater attraction for 
capital to be invested in agriculture. Nor is this all. In those 
unfortunately rather numerous cases, where the interest on the 
outlay on buildings and improvements swallows up the whole of 
the rent, it is clear that the land value is nil; and all such farms 
—while these conditions prevail—will escape rates. I have little 
doubt, however, that the impetus given to agriculture by the 
change will speedily produce some land value, even in such cases. 
The important point, however, is that the rates will be levied 
according to the land value, and thus relief will automatically 
be given to poor farms in the proportion in which it is needed. 
Moreover, it is unlikely, under the new régime, that we shall hear 
much more of the inability to obtain land for allotments and small 
holdings. Under all these circumstances there is no reasonable 
doubt that more labour and more capital will be attracted to 
agriculture ; and, on the whole, I am inclined to believe that the 
rural population will tend to increase under the proposed system, 
and will be able to resist the magnetic town influence not less 
effectively than at present, but more. 

I have already referred to the failure of both articles now under 
discussion to consider the effects of the present rating system 
upon the problem of congestion. It is, however, only fair to say 
that Mr. Cannan came very near starting on this line of examina- 
tion, but unfortunately discarded it after arriving, upon insufficient 
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grounds, at the conclusion that ‘“‘the rating of buildings is a 
means for making people pay in proportion to what they get.”’ 
The student of rating problems is much indebted to Mr. Cannan 
for the emphasis he has laid on the fact that rates for local 
administration are in the nature of payment for services rendered. 
This is exactly true of the total amount collected in any given 
rating area for the purely local services administered in that area. 

But Mr. Cannan assumes that the same statement holds good 
with regard to the individual ratepayer. Even were it so, the rates 
for national services, such as poor relief and education, are excep- 
tions to the doctrine, which thus leaves half the problem untouched. 
But the assumption will not bear examination. It is twofold: 
(1) ‘‘ that the addition of buildings to bare land increases the 
expenses of the local authority, and (2) that the increase is greater 
the greater the value of the building of any particular class, no 
matter whether the increase of expense is in exactly the same 
or in a somewhat greater or smaller proportion than the increase 
of value ’’ (p. 39). The form in which it is stated indicates that 
Mr. Cannan is himself aware of the weakness of this position, for 
he practically admits that no ratio can be established either 
between the value of the building and the increase in local 
expenditure, or between different classes of buildings. These 
admissions alone suffice to vitiate the attempt to prove a direct 
relation between building: values and local expenditure; and, as 
a matter of fact, the variations are considerable. For instance, 
new buildings do not add to the expenses of the local authority in 
making new roads, as this cost is borne by the frontage owners. 
Again, shops do not add to those expenses in the matter of street 
lighting, as in providing their own light they also illuminate the 
street. The public lamps maintained by the local authority 
become really necessary to the general public only when the shops 
are closed and do not require them. If, however, everything that 
adds to the expenses of the local authority is on that account to 
become a basis of charge for rates, we shall soon get back to the 
days of the octroi and the poll-tax. 

The principle of rating for local beneficial services lies in 
measuring the charge for them according to the benefit enjoyed by 
each ratepayer; and this is just what the values of individual 
buildings fail to do. Take the service of drainage as an instance. 
When a drainage system is laid out by a local authority the benefit 
is distributed over the district it serves, whether built on or not. 
The owner of vacant land can obtain a higher price or ground rent 
for it because there is a drainage system; and this benefit comes 
to him irrespective of the erection of the buildings. 
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Similar reasoning applies to the maintenance, lighting and 
cleansing of streets, and all other local services. In short, the 
benefits accruing from all beneficial services, although they are 
enjoyed by the occupier, take permanent and pecuniary shape only 
in the payment of rent for the use of the site made by the occu- 
pier, either directly or indirectly, to the landowner. Thus they 
invariably tend to enhance land value, which is clearly indicated 
as a much better measure of payment according to benefit than 
buildings. In view of this conclusion, it is unnecessary to follow 
up in detail the criticism of the new policy as being one of sub- 
sidising buildings. Local expenditure may perhaps be not un- 
fairly termed a subsidy in aid of land values; but it does not add 
a sixpence to building values. 

I have not attempted to follow Major Darwin into the wide 
field embraced by the doctrines of incidence. On the broad issue 
that the inclusion of buildings with land in a single assessment 
unduly burdens the outskirts of a town and unfairly benefits the 
centre, the exact proportion in which the unequal charge is divided 
between owner and occupier is of distinctly minor importance. 
If our local rates are levied in such a manner as seriously to hinder 
building, restrict the growth of towns, hamper commerce and 
industry, penalise enterprise, reward neglect, and produce race- 
decay through inadequate house accommodation, these facts are 
surely sufficient to condemn the system. It grew up—or, as Mr. 
Cannan says, “‘ established itself ’’—on the basis of a law now 
three hundred years old, which provided that the poor should be 
relieved by the taxation of every inhabitant and every occupier in 
the parish. Its existence has throughout been marked by struggles 
between rating authority and ratepayer—Parliament occasionally 
intervening—to define a reasonable basis upon which inhabitants 
and occupiers should pay; and there are numerous points of this 
kind which to-day still require adjustment. During the nine- 
teenth century, with an enormous increase of structural and other 
improvement values, and extreme variations of land value produced 
by the growth of towns, it has become quite unsuited to the 
economic conditions of this country. The time has arrived when 
its place should be taken by a simple system with a scientific 
basis. EpGAR HARPER 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS ABOUT INTEREST. 


IN an essay recently published by the present writer the 
attempt was made to show that the general assumption that 
saving depended upon the rate of interest, increasing with its 
rise and diminishing with its fall, was, to say the least, unproved. 
The argument, indeed, went further. Certain reasons were 
adduced which undoubtedly tend, so far as they go, to a contrary 
conclusion; and to this extent it was contended that interest, 
though not without effect upon saving, operated in such a way, 
or rather in such different ways, that saving might well proceed 
undeterred by alterations in the rate, or even in the absence of 
any rate. Of course, in this argument there is no suggestion 
that interest is a dispensable factor in the economy of a society 
regulated as our society is regulated ; its existence depending, as 
it does, on circumstances involved in the demand for and the 
distribution of capital, as distinct from those relating to saving 
or the supply of capital. 

Owing to the fact that this essay had been written some time 
ago, one form of the argument as to the social utility of interest, 
namely, that revived and so admirably stated by Dr. Cassel, 
received inadequate attention. The position taken by Dr. Cassel 
was indeed stated and subjected to some examination; but not 
to an examination so careful or methodical as it deserved. It 
is proposed in this paper to attempt some supplement to the 
essay in question. 

The position to be considered can be briefly stated. Wholly 
independent of the argument by B6hm Bawerk, which attributes 
the need of interest to a difference in magnitude or utility, and 
so in incentive force between things in the present and things 
in the future, a need which may be modified or even neutralised 
by apprehension and anxiety as to the future, it is necessary 
to recognise that the life of man is limited, and that therefore he 
cannot go on postponing indefinitely, that some time the future for 
which provision has been made arrives, when the period of con- 
sumption will replace that of postponement. Saving, that is, takes 
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place in view of needs which occur within fairly definite limits, 
and which are not capable of indefinite and continuous post- 
ponement. Consequently, it is urged, the particular method 
of saving adopted is of importance. Of methods of saving there 
are two under consideration. By one, that largely in use at the 
present time, whereby saving takes place chiefly in view of the 
income derived in interest, the provision for future wants is 
made in terms of interest ; and so when the time for future satis- 
faction comes, needs are met without a withdrawal of the sum 
accumulated, from its use as productive capital. Under the alter- 
native system, saving is governed by the consideration of the 
satisfaction to be obtained by the gradual consumption of the 
sum thus accumulated, and so when the needs provided against 
present themselves, that sum is necessarily and proportionately 
diminished, with, as a result, a corresponding decrease in the 
total productive capital. The conclusion drawn is that the 
former method is advantageous to society in general, and 
that therefore such a rate of interest is required as_ will 
secure its fairly general adoption. This rate has been 
stated as something under two per cent., having regard to 
the duration of life and to what may be called the period 
of anticipated needs. But the actual rate itself is not a matter 
of great consequence for our purpose, the main importance lying 
in the existence of some minimum rate sufficient to prevent the 
substitution of one method of securing the future for another 
method, which is held to be more advantageous to the productive 
interests not of the individual but of the community. The point 
at issue is whether the former methed is necessarily less advan- 
tageous ; whether, in other words, its adoption can be said to lead 
necessarily to such an alteration in accumulation as will diminish 
the amount of capital in industrial use. Saving, it will be 
generally admitted, will proceed, provided, that is, that the desire 
to provide for the future remains in undiminished force, but it 
will necessarily be more widespread, each succeeding generation 
being forced to provide for its future instead of relying upon 
the inheritance of the savings of the past, which are now re- 
converted into the form of immediate commodities to meet the 
actual needs, in view of which they have been specifically put 
aside. That new saving will take place cannot be doubted, but 
it may be doubted if it will take place in sufficient quantity to 
replace as capital that which is withdrawn. 

With regard to this, certain considerations present themselves 
which may be dealt with under two headings. 
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In the first place, there are considerations which touch 
directly the point at issue. 

Firstly, in this connection it may be questioned whether 
provision made by the two methods already sketched is in view 
of the same needs and embodies itself in equal satisfactions. In 
the one case a series of different wants extending over a specific 
number of years is provided for; but, in the other case, while 
equal provision is made for these, there remains over the total 
sum at the end of the period. But if this be so, the two cases 
are not analogous. Either certain possible satisfactions have 
been operating as incentives to saving in the latter case, or else, 
if not, a singularly foolish and uneconomical method has been 
adopted, those who save effecting provision for needs which they 
do not feel or anticipate. To put the cases on a level, it must 
be assumed that in each case provision is made for the same 
quantity of satisfactions and for no more. But if this be done, it 
seems clear that greater accumulations will be required in a system 
without interest than in a system with interest. Of course, it 
is not denied that long usage of a particular method may lead 
to the practical subordination of these further or, so to speak, 
incidental ends, so that they rest in many instances as uncon- 
scious results, or exist in others as sub-conscious incentives; but 
illusions of this kind are not a very stable basis. Indeed, it is 
quite clear that in many cases the bubble has been pricked. On 
the other hand, if these incidental satisfactions, which are secured 
by the survival of the total accumulation after the more imme- 
diate advantages definitely anticipated have been satisfied, are 
real and at all substantial, some effort will be made to provide 
for them, even if a method of saving be adopted which does not 
involve them so simply. Such provision, however, will neces- 
sitate greater accumulation than has previously been the case, 
and hence the provision of a new amount of capital which would 
go far to compensate or even more than compensate for the 
gradual withdrawals which take place. 

It will not do, however, to overlook the possibility that post- 
ponement may suffer because of the less result ensuing. But 
this is a feature which takes place with every reduction in interest, 
though no doubt particularly accentuated here. For the present 
it may be reserved, with this remark, that it depends on the 
degree of apprehension and anxiety as to the future. If that be 
great, it seems difficult to assume that further savings would not 
be made, should such be necessary to the end in view. 

Secondly, one general difference between the two methods 
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under review requires to be noted. In the case where interest 
exists, the uncertainty which attends on the wants of the future 
is naturally and simply provided for. If life be prolonged, the 
income from interest still continues. But in the other case it 
would seem probable that, in many instances, at any rate, some 
species of insurance will be required. Possibly, if the period 
over which consumption of the corpus is to be spread extend 
over sixty or seventy years, insurance would not be necessary ; 
but it may be assumed that even then in some instances insurance 
will be adopted. If this be so, a definite diminution in the 
amount saved would seem probable, since provision by insurance 
for contingencies requires a smaller amount of accumulation than 
| when provision is made separately by each individual. Still, 
after all, two things must be remembered. Insurance under a 
system of interest requires a smaller amount of accumulation 
than if there be no interest, granted that the ends contemplated 
be the same. Again, even under existing conditions insurance 
is an increasing means of providing for the future. During the 
last few years a great development has taken place in the benefits 
offered, policies providing for annuities and lump sums on death 
prior to the date of such annuities enabling provision to 
be made by the same act for various possible needs. From all 
accounts a considerable increase in this method of providing for 
the future has occurred. With this in view, the effect of a 
system of saving without interest would be to accelerate rather 
than to occasion the adoption of insurance, while at the same 
time, owing to it, a larger accumulation of wealth would be 
required than were interest in existence, granted, of course, that 
provision be made for approximately the same needs. 

With regard to the difference between the two systems, one 
thing must be added. If insurance be involved, the great 
advantage of the interest-bearing system in early times is 
obvious. ‘The uncertainty besetting the future until definitely 
calculated could not be provided against except by permanent 
annual income. Only with the growth of accuracy, both in the 
actual appreciation of specific wants and in the estimate of their 
probability, can any other system bear comparison with it. Even 
s0, it is clearly open to discussion whether any other system, care- 
fully elaborated though it may be, can offer a means of provision 
so far-reaching in the objects combined and so satisfactory from 
the standpoint of permanence. But this point, like that men- 
tioned above, may stand over for the time. 

In the second place, we must turn to the consequences ensuing 
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from a system under which the burden of providing for future 
wants would be imposed mainly upon the generation concerned. 

Firstly, one result of such a change would be a considerable 
increase in the industrial efficiency of a class which is now 
largely supported by wealth saved by others and inherited from 
them. There would be more productive labour. Though this 
has no direct concern with saving, in one way it may affect it 
indirectly through the general increase taking place in the pro- 
duction of the community. For a time no doubt there would be 
even greater competition for capital, but with the growing power 
of the community itself a larger revenue would accrue, out of 
which savings might be made, if only the need for them by an 
appreciation of the wants of the future be adequately realised. 
Ultimate results such as this may possibly be deemed too hypo- 
thetical to be taken into account in this narrower consideration. 
It is well, however, to notice them, and to remember that so far 
as this aspect is concerned the absence of interest would have 
advantageous rather than detrimental results. 

Secondly, the consequences on saving of a greater distribution 
of wealth among those in receipt of wages, salaries, and all forms 
of direct earnings must be borne in view. ‘The reduction or 
the withdrawal of interest will be accompanied by an increase in 
the direct earnings of those engaged in work, including under 
this all payments made for personal service. It is difficult to 
determine how far this would affect saving, just because the 
grounds for an estimate as to the classes contributing to saving 
even in the past and present seem wanting. But if it is 
difficult to determine at all certainly the classes which, given 
their wealth, contribute proportionally the most to the capital 
of the country at the present time, it is far more difficult to say 
what classes would contribute the most under a new order of 
things. Probably the general result would be for a wide distri- 
bution among the population, with a consequent rise in the 
earnings of the less well off classes out of proportion to those 
of the more highly paid few. According to generally accepted 
statistical estimates, this has been a feature, so far as this country 
is concerned, of the last half-century or so; but if this has been 
so, it has not had any detrimental effect upon accumulation. That 
has grown. So far as it goes, it would seem fair to conclude that 
an alteration in distribution would be unattended by detrimental 
effects upon saving. Possibly it might be safe to go further and 
to substitute a more positive conclusion. 

Thirdly, a more definite result would seem to be the prevention 
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of a good deal of the waste of past savings which now takes place. 
Though the main object of this paper is to investigate the 
influence on saving of a particular system, it must be remembered 
that the suggested defect in this system is not that saving would 
not exist, but that the amount saved would be converted to the 
satisfaction of the wants of those who have saved it. Conse- 
quently it is by no means impertinent to inquire how far some 
process of gradual and wasteful attrition takes place at the present 
time. Here again so far as quantities are concerned we are 
involved in surmises, and no estimate is possible. But so far as 
the main matter is concerned there is little room for doubt. 
Unfortunately not only is the capital sum thus withdrawn from 
use, but it is often wastefully withdrawn, and when this occurs 
usually by those who are the least likely persons in the world 
to assist in its replacement. Now under the one system with- 
drawal from capital use for consumption use takes place in 
normal course, and is met equally normally by replacement. 
Even were it proved that a somewhat smaller amount would at 
any given time be in capital use, savings would be applied to 
the satisfaction of definite wants for which specific provision is 
required, and replacement would take place systematically. Over 
against this we must reckon what occurs at the present time, 
when the sum saved is withdrawn, being either through extrava- 
gance or carelessness applied to anything but wants specifically 
in view when provision was made, and without any probability 
of concurrent replacement. Putting aside the nature of the con- 
sumption, whether wasteful or extravagant—which, after all, is 
beside the mark so far as the present’ inquiry is concerned—there 
remains withdrawal without replacement, a process which un- 
doubtedly tends to a diminution of the active productive capital 
of the country. This occurs at the hands not, as a rule, of those 
who have saved, who after all have some object in view during 
their calculated abstention, but at the hands of those who inherit, 
who, it is suggested, think of anything rather than subsequent 
replacement. 

It must, however, be remembered that this would not take 
place in a society, were all persons, those who inherit savings 
equally with those who inherit nothing but personal qualities, 
compelled to work; but it seems undoubted that inherited 
wealth as an institution tends somewhat in the opposite direction, 
and under its régime we may expect in consequence a certain 
amount of withdrawal to occur. The only question is how this, 
occurring as it does without replacement, stands as compared 
with any alleged diminution due to a system of continuous con- 
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sumption use of the sum saved, accompanied as that is by 
systematic replacement. 

Under the foregoing headings certain considerations have 
been adduced with the object of showing that the suggestion that 
under a system of saving without interest there would be less 
capital at the disposal of a community is less certain than it may 
seem at first sight; that on the contrary and owing to the 
action of forces, some indeed problematic but some very fairly 
certain, the very opposite may take place; that under certain 
conditions the impulse to save may be enforced and new oppor- 
tunities for accumulation may be occasioned, while at the same 
time a definite and uncompensated withdrawal from use may 
be avoided. But much of what has been said on these points 
depends on matters which after mention were reserved for fuller 
discussion. Before turning to these the case may be restated. 

The assumption that under a system with interest saving 
would result in a larger provision of capital than if there were 
no interest appears initially to be tenable only if the existence 
of the capital sum at the end of the period saved for, or after 
the range of satisfactions sought and attained, is ignored. Its 
possession and continuance after these has either served as an 
incentive, in which case a like incentive under the alternative 
system might result in more accumulation, or is a mere incident 
without stimulus or result, in which case it may be assumed 
the increase of intelligence will lead to the consumption of capital 
as well as interest within the period or area covered by anticipa- 
tion. But in this case saving, if it fulfil the same purpose, will 
result in a larger provision of capital when there is no interest 
than when such is paid. Again, the very alteration in method 
to which attention is directed develops conditions likely to be 
favourable rather than unfavourable to the supply of such capital. 

But this, if put otherwise than tentatively, assumes certain 
conclusions in respect of these questions. 

First of all, custom at any rate lends some warrant to the 
view that under existing circumstances the survival of the total 
sum set aside may itself be an object so long as it be linked with 
the possibility of some not inadequate personal benefit; but that 
if severed from such it would cease to stimulate postponement. 
Pride and a species of indefinite apprehension have invested the 
capital as distinct from the income with sanctity. Despite the 
fact that in many cases living on capital is the most sensible 
thing to do, prudent people shrink from such a course. Nor is 
their intention likely to be attacked by the younger generation 
surrounding them. 
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Again, there is the undoubted fact that the existence of 
interest enables a given amount of saving to achieve greater satis- 
factions, a feature which presents itself in this instance just as 
it does when a rise in the rate is contemplated. The position 
is a perfectly simple one. Granted an increase without effort in 
the amount saved, what, it may be asked, will be the result? 
This has been discussed elsewhere so far as alterations in the 
rate of interest are concerned. Here the form is different, but the 
principle the same. It is a case of eating the cake and yet having 
it, no doubt much pleasanter in many ways; but the only point 
to be considered in this connection is whether this possibility 
leads to a larger or a smaller cake. In both instances it must 
be remembered there is a comparison to be made as between the 
present and the future, and, on the whole, what is required in 
the future depends on what is being enjoyed in the present. The 
mere fact that it is more agreeable to save when something is 
done to transform what is saved into some larger sum does not 
determine the matter, since it is quite possible that the ultimate 
result will be something more in the present, and so a less 
provision of productive capital. After all, people do not spend 
their lives saving as much as they can, but as much as they are 
willing to spare from the present, and the standard of present 
wants is fairly elastic. On the other hand, it is equally true that 
given the degree of apprehension and anticipation existing at 
the time, saving must be made to seem worth while. 

Thirdly, however, when the position which would occur in 
the absence of interest is discussed, a special turn is given to the 
matters considered above. Under early conditions, and possibly 
under conditions prevailing in some instances at the present time, 
an interest-bearing system offers particular guarantees alike as 
to permanence, and so security, and as to the possibility of com- 
bining a large reserve against special contingencies with an 
annual income till such be needed or in its continued absence. 
Before the development of insurance, and especially of the more 
varied methods to which allusion has been made, the superiority 
of such a system could not be contested; and even now in some 
respects it continues to offer special advantages, and so to present 
to some the best means of effecting provision sufficiently adapted 
to their circumstances to tempt them to save. In some instances, 
on the other hand, the absence of interest will tend to increase 
the amount accumulated. 

The considerations suggested in these last paragraphs, though 
they may modify the conclusions previously stated so far as their 
immediate applicability is concerned, do not invalidate them. It 
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may be true that unreasoned prejudice still leads to the desire 
to die possessed of a fortune, be it large or small, and so to 
achieve an exit from the world irradiated by a thrifty splendour ; 
but there are signs that this is less forcible than it once was. 
It is also true that the more elaborate methods of insurance are 
of comparative recent date; but there is every sign that insur- 
ance for the various needs of the future is continually more 
resorted to. The point at issue is not whether at the present 
moment interest is influential in securing a larger provision of 
capital than would otherwise be in use, but whether, taking things 
as they are and tendencies as they present themselves, it is 
essential for such a purpose. This does not seem to be the case. 
At any rate, much more proof is required in support of any such 
position. 

Undoubtedly it might hold good under one set of circumstances, 
namely, if the inheritance of wealth did not hinder the action of 
those who inherit either in work or in the desire to make further 
provision for the future. In this case larger accumulations of 
wealth to be used as capital would be insured, since with energy in 
labour undiminished the standard of living in the present, and 
so in respect of what is wanted for the future, would be raised. 

A few words as to the general problem of interest will not be 
out of place. The point raised here and elsewhere is not the 
position of interest as existing in a competitive society conditioned 
as at present. That is secured, if in no other way, by the circum- 
stances of the demand for capital and the manner in which it is 
distributed among those who use it. Still less is the effect of 
interest in certain social phases doubted. The question at issue 
is whether interest is or is not essential to accumulation in an age 
keenly alive to the vicissitudes of the future and anxious as to 
what it may bring forth. The answer in the affirmative rests 
on two grounds. 

On the one hand there is Bbhm Bawerk’s theory, which treats 
interest as necessary, because it adds enough to make the prospect 
of future enjoyment equal to that foregone or postponed. The 
conception is individualistic. The future is emphasised to incite the 
individual to save. On the other hand, we have the view now 
under consideration which treats the matter from the point of 
view of the community rather than of the individual. The need 
is not so much of leading the individual to postpone as of securing 
that provision for the future be made in one rather than another 
way. 

Now with regard to the first it is recognised by many, as 
indeed by Béhm Bawerk, that given a certain degree of anxiety 
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interest might not be required. But there are certain factors 
which have been inadequately recognised, if indeed recognised at 
all. One is the difference of motive among those saving; the 
other, the restriction placed upon the amount required in the 
future by the present standard. 

With regard to the second ground, the considerations raised 
in this paper must be taken into account. ‘They are wider than 
those previously dealt with; but then the position is itself less 
defined, affecting, as it does, the general advantage of the com- 
munity rather than the specific inducements required to make an 
individual realise the future. 

In conclusion, the factors which underlie the problem of 
saving, and so affect interest, may be enumerated. The follow- 
ing considerations appear to be permanent :— 


(a) Postponement is determined by a comparison between 
present and future satisfactions. 

(b) The wants to be satisfied in the future are in the main 
determined by those satisfied under the present standard of 
living. 

(c) Future wants are not capable of indefinite postpone- 
ment, the anticipation of the future being conditioned by 
the duration of life. 

(d) The possibility of complete provision is in many cases 
necessary to induce saving. 

(e) The motives of saving are not uniform, and so not 
subject to the same laws. 


But operating among these conditions there are other factors 
or influences which may be termed variable, altering with time, 
and so exerting greater or less effect as the case may be. Such 


are :— 
1. The degree of anxiety or apprehension as to the future. 


2. The desire for the possession of a lump sum of wealth 
in itself, and apart from considerations of its definite use. 

3. The growth of insurance, which is independent of 
interest. 


Taking account of these, it would seem obvious that the pro- 
blem of saving and interest, so far from being statical, is essentially 
dynamical. With different phases of society different methods 
of providing for the future present themselves. What is wanted 
most is not a history of the theories held about interest or saving, 
but a history of these as they have presented themselves in the 
past and operated under different conditions. 

E. C. K. GONNER 
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LAWS OF INCREASING AND DECREASING RETURNS 
IN PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION. 


THE distinction between economic laws grounded upon 
reasoning from fundamental data, which relate to abstractions, 
and those dependent upon observation of the general course of 
events, which relate more directly to actual affairs, is commonly 
recognised. For convenience I shall term the first ‘‘ formal ”’ 
or ‘‘ abstract’’ laws, and the latter ‘‘ material’’ or ‘‘ realistic ”’ 
laws. We shall be concerned here only with the former.’ I 
suggest that the terms ‘‘ formal law of increasing returns’’ and 
‘‘ formal law of decreasing returns’’ should be applied, in their 
relation to production, to universal statements regarding the 
effect upon quantity of output of variations in the quantity and 
arrangements of agents or factors, apart from the influence of 
facts connected with the supply of agents and variations of the 
ratio between the several qualities of each. Any laws purely of 
production must, of course, refer to the output measured in kind 
and not in money. The value of the product is a function also 
of demand, and a law purely of production must be true inde- 
pendently of laws of demand. The generalisations sought are 
intended to be static, in the sense that their truth is not dependent 
upon progress in knowledge or invention. Interesting dynamic 
uniformities could be formulated, but these are not our present 
objective. 

I shall now attempt to assign a precise meaning to the ‘‘ formal 
law of increasing returns.’’ It will be generally agreed, or at 


1 The latter, of course, cannot partake of universality in the same degree as the 
former, which by abstraction rule out disturbing factors. Professor Marshall, 
following English tradition, understands by the “ laws of increasing and diminishing 
returns” realistic uniformities. Thus he writes (pp. 318-9, Principles, 5th Ed.), 
“We say broadly that while the part which nature plays in production shows 
a tendency to diminishing return, the part which man plays shows a tendency 
to increasing return. The law of imcreasing return may be worded thus: An 
increase of capital and labour leads generally to an improved organisation, which 
increases the efficiency of the work of capital and labour.” With these uniformities 
I am not dealing, except in so far as they receive deductive support from more 
fundamental generalisations. 
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least suspected, that the conditions and effects of specialisation lie 
at the root of any such law. Specialisation indicates (1) a restric- 
tion of the purpose to which a given factor is applied, and, some- 
times, in addition (2) a change undergone by the factor whereby 
it is enabled to perform better its limited function. Even if the 
agent is not adapted to its end by alteration of its character, 
economy may result (a) from the closer correspondence between 
capacity in the agent and its task, which is rendered possible by 
restriction of the offices of each agent (it being supposed that 
differences exist between the units, or some of them, of each 
group of factors); or (b) from some saving of the time spent in 
agents periodically changing from one task to another. From 
these considerations it would appear that the following statement 
is universally true, though actually in some cases the gain from 
the greater specialisation might be insignificant :—The greater 
the degree of specialisation within a class of factors the greater 
is the efficiency of the class, other things being equal. Another 
uniformity may also be affirmed, namely, that as the quantity of 
a factor in production is increased its productive power per unit 
tends to be raised—owing to the wider scope offered for specialism. 

By deduction from these fundamental truths we may now 
proceed to formulate the law of which we are in search. Evidently, 
were no further specialisation to result from the all-round propor- 
tionate enlargement of a group of factors engaged in turning out 
a given product, the product would increase at the same rate as 
the factors. This would merely be a case of reduplicating existing 
productive systems, and identical causes have identical effects. 
But, since every multiplication of factors broadens the scope for 
specialism, we may affirm what I should propose to call the 
formal law of increasing returns,’ that if factors in production be 
proportionately increased by successive increments the correspond- 
ing marginal outputs will tend to rise.” 


1 T use increasing and decreasing returns in the sense given to them by Prof. 
Edgeworth in Economic Journat, Vol. ix., p. 294. 

2 The objection might be raised that at some stage the greater complexity of 
arrangement entailed by increased specialism might stop further specialism, and 
that therefore constant returns might be reached, though decreasing returns 
never could be. To this contention it would seem to be an adequate response that, 
inasmuch as ea hypothest the quantity of all factors is added to, more specialism could 
always be secured without greater complexity per unit of organising power resulting. 
Further, the consequent specialisation of the organising power would raise its 
efficiency. However, it is of course highly improbable that a proportionate increase 
of all the factors will lead to a larger return than could be procured by any 
conceivable disproportionate increases involving the same cost, even though ii be 
assumed that the arrangement of factors was the most economical possible at the 
starting point. 
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It is more difficult to frame a satisfactory uniformity relating 
to decreasing returns. Decreasing returns, when regarded on the 
same formal plane as increasing returns, are found to be connected 
with certain disproportionate variations of the factors in produc- 
tion but not with all disproportionate variations. If of a group 
of factors, a part (which does not exhaust all the necessary ' con- 
stituents of the group) be increased by successive and similar incre- 
ments, any increase of the output must in time take place at a 
decreasing rate, and finally the output must begin to diminish. 
The truth of this statement follows from the fact that after a 
time the scarcity of the necessary factor, or factors, kept constant 
would increasingly check the expression of the powers of the 
augmented factors, until finally an additional increment would 
prove only an encumbrance.? Obviously increasing potential 
efficiency on the part of the augmented factors could not indefi- 
nitely counteract the decreasing returns so brought about. How- 
ever, observe that decreasing returns do not necessarily appear 
at once in the circumstances supposed, as increasing returns would 
if the same group of factors were augmented proportionately.® 
virst increasing returns might be witnessed ; and it is conceivable 
that, following upon a period of decreasing returns, increasing 
returns might be met with, and even recur after a relapse to 
decreasing returns, before the ultimate stage of decreasing returns 
was reached.* Hence the formal law of decreasing returns must 


1 The word “ necessary” has had to be introduced, as otherwise a factor which 
could be dispensed with might be taken as the constant part, and in this case 
the increase proportionally of the remainder might eventually cause increasing 
returns. 

2 I assume that no factor exists, the use of excessive quantities of which would 
cause no inconvenience. It is understood that part of a factor cannot be ignored. 
(See next note.) 

3 Actually, specialisation being supposed inoperative, diminishing returns would 
tend to be experienced from the outset, because an employer would put a factor to 
its most serviceable use even if entire neglect of some portion of the other factors 
were involved. Thus Robinson Crusoe would have set Friday to till such an area 
of ground as would have yielded the maximum harvest attainable by Friday’s 
labour. He would never have dreamt of making Friday spread his labour evenly 
over the whole island. If he had made Friday work in this way then the 
immigration of more Fridays would have resulted in increasing returns for a time, 
apart from the division of labour. In laying down the formal law we assume that 
Robinson Crusoe must in the first instance try to work the whole island. If 
swarms of Fridays crowded to the island the new-comers would after a time retard 
instead of helping those at work there. 

4 Thus, the costs of all factors being supposed constant, it is possible that for a 
given expenditure there might be several arrangements of agents yielding maxima 
results all of which maxima need not be of the same amount. By ‘‘ maxima” here 
I mean results, greater than any attained by making small variations in any 
direction from the positions indicated, the total cost being kept constant. 
Variations in any direction, on the condition of the same total cost being retained, 
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be phrased as follows, if it is desired to keep it complementary 
in form to the formal law of increasing returns, and to frame it 
so as to express our full knowledge of the conditions of decreasing 
returns :—If of a group of factors, a part (which does not exhaust 
all the necessary constituents of the group) be increased, the 
increase of the output must in time take place at a decreasing 
rate, and finally the output must begin to diminish, but before 
the ultimate stage of decreasing marginal returns is reached 
increasing marginal returns may be experienced, or results oscillat- 
ing from increasing to decreasing marginal returns. 


II. 


I propose next by analysis of the actual production of com- 
modities to elicit its forms with a view to determining the unitary 
factors in the several fields wherein the laws of increasing and 
decreasing returns are in operation. In all production of com- 
modities the agents (of which there must be more than one, for 
there must be at least labour and material or land) tend to be 
united in a hierarchy of systems. We may distinguish :-— 

Systems of the First Order.—These are individual businesses, 
whether manufacturing or agricultural, or of other kinds. 
Usually in manufacturing each business means one factory, but 
it may include more than one. Some businesses comprising more 
than one factory are not readily classified. To meet the difficulty 
systems of sub-orders might be admitted ; but here I pretend only 
to sketch. In a highly differentiated community it is exceed- 
ingly probable that several forms will co-exist among systems of 
the first order producing the same thing. Each will indicate a 
position of stable equilibrium.’ 

Now it is clear, from the exposition already given of the formal 
laws of increasing and decreasing returns, that if any part 
(which does not exhaust the necessary constituents) of a system 
of the first order be continuously augmented, the product will 
be obtained at some stage at a decreasing rate. Further, it is 
clear that the same effect must ultimately succeed the continuous 
would meet at first with decreasing returns, though they might occasion eventually 
increasing returns for a time. 

‘ There cannot, therefore, be any continuous mutation of one such form into 
another. Any system could only pass continuously into another through an avenue 
of losses which would at first expand and then contract. More advantageous 
systems are approached only through fundamental reconstru: tions and then realised 
in detail by the operation of the law of substitution, the proportions of factors being 
varied till their marginal worths in relation to cost are equal. Other things 


remaining the same, the more advantageous system once reached tends to supplant 
the less advantageous, 
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all-round expansion of a system of the first order (the growth 
proportionately of an individual business, including material, 
&c., used), on the assumption that the employer is strictly neces- 
sary, for there would be limitation of the directing power. If the 
employer is not to be regarded as strictly necessary, then it can 
be deduced from our formula that though the ultimate effect would 
tend to be increasing returns, the penultimate would be decreasing 
returns. At the point of divergence the effect of the employer 
would be zero.! 

Systems of the Second Order.—These are constituted of the 
many businesses of various kinds (systems of the first order) 
concerned in the production of some one commodity.’ It is 
evident that a system of the second order is not self-contained 
within defined boundaries. It is frequently compounded of many 
‘‘ industries,’’ as that term is commonly used, and of portions of 
others. Industries overlap, parts of one subserving another—pig 
iron, for instance, is utilised for other objects than steel rails. 
A system of the second order may be a highly complicated arrange- 
ment of specialised industrial businesses linked together by com- 
mercial connections. Two broadly distinguishable types may be 
contrasted : (a) the one wherein a commodity is passed on by 
purchase to undergo the next finishing process; (b) the other 
wherein a central business contracts with other and different 
businesses to perform processes upon its goods. Actually in most 
cases the two types are found intermingled. Let the industrial 
processes involved in the production of a commodity X be A, B, 
and C; let dealing functions, with reference to the buying or 
selling of either commodities or services, be indicated by small 
letters, and the commercial connections with the providers of 
raw material on the one hand and consumers on the other hand 
be omitted ; and let the independence of a business be indicated 
by brackets : then, evidently, in both contrasted types the business 
units of the system must be one in kind of the form, (A, B, C) ; or 

1 These laws are true, of course, whether at the starting point the arrangement 
of factors was in position of equilibrium or not. It being assumed that the 
starting point is such a position of equilibrium, it does not follow that the 
decreasing returns which refer to the relation between quantity of output and 
quantitative variations of the factors would operate at once, though the décreasing 
returns which refer to the relation between costs of production and value of 
output would theoretically operate at once. The position of equilibrium is reached 
by balancing value of product against cost of attaining it, as already stated. 

2 « Processes” would naturally be thought of as the next highest units to those 
recognised in systems of the first order, but the admission of this step in the 
productive hierarchy had better be withheld in a general treatment because (a) 
‘* processes ”’ are not easily defined, and (b) their separate recognition as units raises 
no distinct problems. 
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three in kind of forms, (A, a), (b, B, b’), (c, C); or five in kind 
of forms, (A), (a, b), (B), (b’, c), (C); or must consist in certain 
variations between these forms. That is, in so far as specialism 
in the system takes place by processes, commercial functions may 
specialise as distinct businesses, or they may remain as wings of 
the manufacturing businesses. The same analysis might be 
applied to the relations‘of a business with the sellers of material, 
plant, &c., and with customers; and, of course, the commercial 
ties, binding any industrial business with the whole of which it is 
a part, may be many. 

With regard to the formal laws of increasing and decreasing 
returns, ‘‘businesses’’ may be taken as the unitary factors in 
these systems of the second order. Evidently decreasing returns 
ultimately result, subject to the conditions laid down above, not 
only from a continuous partial increase of factors within a busi- 
ness, but also from a continuous partial increase of factors 
(business) within systems of the second order.'~ Thus, if busi- 
nesses were added to the spinning branch of the cotton industry, 
other parts being kept constant, the increase of the product of the 
manufacturing branch would take place ultimately at a diminish- 
ing rate. The gain derived from the greater specialisation of 
spinning businesses would be counteracted at some stage by the 
diminishing utility of spinning to the industry as a whole, apart 
from this specialism. But increasing returns would tend to 
result from expansion of the industry as a whole ; that is to say, if 
the numbers of businesses of all kinds involved in a system of the 
second order were proportionately raised, the product would tend 
to advance at an increasing rate in the long run.” At first the 
rule would be constant returns because the intenser specialisation 
of businesses is only brought about very slowly. 

It might be thought necessary for logical completeness to intro- 
duce here the conception of all the industries of the community 
as a system of the third order, and if ‘‘industry ’’ be understood 
in the ordinary sense of the term it would be necessary because 
industries are systematically related to one another for the produc- 
tion of certain articles. According to our terminology here, how- 
ever, industries so related form a system of the second order. 


1 T shall ignore here the distinction, as regards effects, between local and world- 
wide expansions of an industry with world-wide markets, which I have already 
discussed to some extent in this Journal, vol. xv., p. 191 et seq. 

2? The assumption is made, the reader is reminded, that recourse to a lower 
quality of factors is not entailed. The chance of the quality of some factors falling 
off, however, is far from being negligible in industries needing in their factors 
peculiar qualities supplies of which are limited. 
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Industries making different things do not constitute a system at 
all on the side of production alone, as ‘‘ production ’’ has been 
used in this article. They become a system in relation to con- 
sumption and supplies of natural agents, because all draw upon 
these natural agents and all produce to satisfy human demands, 
and all are rivals, therefore, directly or indirectly, in securing 
natural agents and disposing of their products. 


IIT. 


Transferring our attention to the problem of consumption, we 
observe that consumption is organised in systems analogous to 
those of production. Commodities and services are produced by 
organised systems of factors, and commodities are demanded 
grouped in the systematic wholes which constitute the standards 
of life of persons. The latter we may call systems of consumption 
of the first order. A system of consumption of the second order 
would be compounded of these, comprising the consumption- 
schemes of persons brought directly or indirectly into touch with 
one another as consumers. Evidently the systems of the second 
order in consumption are overlapping like systems of the same 
order in production. Our problem is concerned with the relations 
between proportionate and disproportionate variations of these 
systems and the satisfaction derived from consumption. 

Does the fundamental law of specialism apply? Clearly it 
does as regards commodities and services in systems of the first 
order—and even as regards systems of the first order in a system of 
the second order in a limited degree, as we shall observe in the 
concluding paragraph—if commodities be generalised as factors 
were generalised when we dealt with production. If, for instance, 
a person can afford to have only one chair, it will be chosen to serve 
best in general the purposes of rest, meals, and work; but, if he 
can afford two, they will not be the same but specialised, one, 
say, as an easy chair and one as a straight-backed chair, and for 
a special purpose a chair specialised to that purpose will produce 
more satisfaction than the compromise chair. Again, it is only 
when his income has passed a certain limit that a person finds it 
economical to acquire the conveniences, over and above those 
afforded by hired conveyances, involved in keeping a private 
carriage ; just as certain highly specialised machinery does not 
become economical to an employer until his business has attained 
a certain size. 

Systems of the first order are identical in consumption and 
production in that every system of either group has reference to 
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a supposed quantitatively invariable individual, the consumer 
in the one case and the employer in the other. We may at once 
declare that continuous quantitative variations, whether of the 
part or the whole, of systems of consumption of the first order 
must result at some stage in decreasing marginal satisfactions, 
and finally in a shrinkage of total satisfaction, on the under- 
standing (analogous to-the assumption made above that no incor- 
porated agent in production must be ignored) that every com- 
modity or service acquired must be consumed. This may be taken 
as the full meaning of the law of diminishing utility. 

On examining systems of the higher order in consumption we 
discover that although the organic connections between their 
parts (systems of the first order), which enable the law of 
specialism to be predicated, are less than in productive systems 
of the second order, they exist, nevertheless, to some extent. One 
instance occurs in relation to “‘ public goods,’’ which can be pro- 
vided only when the community on a partieular spot has reached a 
certain magnitude. Examples of such “ public goods”’ are parks, 
libraries, theatres, street lighting, good and pleasant roads, and 
conveniences in the supply of water and illumination provided 
for houses. Again, from a large volume of commodities each 
person will get more exactly what he or she wants, and in conse- 
quence more satisfaction, than from a small volume of commodi- 
ties. Hence the law of increasing returns is true of systems of 
the higher order. Add proportionately to all the classes in the 
community, then (both the means of each person to satisfy wants 
and schemes of consumption being taken as constant) the total 
satisfaction of the community will tend to rise at an increasing 
rate. It does not appear, however, that decreasing returns must 
accompany expansion of systems of consumption of the second order 
which takes place solely by augmentation of qualitatively distinct 
branches of these systems, because such branches are subsidiary to 
one another only in a strictly limited degree. When two com- 
modities, or two qualities of one commodity, are produced jointly, 
and one is consumed by one class and the other by another class, 
the growth of the one class only in the community (schemes of 
consumption and power to get goods being taken as constant in 
each class) would no doubt necessitate decreasing returns of satis- 
faction ultimately, were it not for the counteracting influence of 
increasing returns in satisfaction associated with the growing 
class. There might, and there might not, be decreasing returns. 
We are taking no account, observe, of the effects of a growing 
population upon productive power. S. J. CHAPMAN 
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West Ham. A Study in Social and Industrial Problems, being 
the Report of the Outer London Inquiry Committee. Com- 
piled by Edward G. Howarth and Mona Wilson. Pp. ix+ 
423. (London: J. M. Dent and Co.) Price 6s. net. 


THE winter of 1904-5 will be ever remarkable for the discovery 
of West Ham by the general public. Before that date the name 
of West Ham, if it was known at all, was vaguely known as that of 
a spot somewhere near London to which people went with reluct- 
ance if they had business there, and from which they returned 
with joy as soon as the business was over. Though among the 
dozen largest towns in the United Kingdom, it lay silent and 
unnoticed in a corner bounded by the rivers Thames and Lea. 
But in the winter of 1904-5 it became articulate, and its voice 
reached the civilised places of the land. The depression of trade 
culminated in that year; while repeated fogs about Christmas 
brought work at the docks to a standstill. The acuteness of the 
distress attracted attention ; tidings of the unemployed crept into 
the columns of the daily Press ; relief funds were opened by sundry 
papers ; eager reporters arrived in hansom cabs loaded with meat 
and grocery tickets, of which they distributed an incredibly large 
number in an incredibly short space of time, and returned home 
at night to spread the fame of their exploits. There arose a 
panic in West Ham; there arose a panic at that panic in the 
world outside ; and there was all the chaos and confusion born of 
such panics. But as the winter passed the distress abated ; West 
Ham began to slip from men’s minds—not to be recalled until 
some new phenomenon should focus upon it again the fierce glare 
of an unhealthy notoriety. 

But the panic of 1904-5 has in this case led to further results ; 
it has led to the present volume. A Committee was formed to 
carry out a detailed examination of the affairs of West Ham. It 
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contained among its members Canon Barnett, Messrs. A. L. 
Bowley, J. A. Hobson, Mrs. Sidney Webb, the Right Hon. J. 
Bryce, and other people familiar with methods of investigation 
or with problems of poverty. The lines of the inquiry were laid 
down by the Committee, and the detailed work was carried out 
by the two persons whose names appear on the title-page. ‘‘ The 
object has been to single out for investigation those conditions 
which were most likely to exhibit features peculiar either to West 
Ham or to extra-metropolitan areas generally. Other questions, 
however important in their bearing on the lives of the industrial 
classes, have been considered to fall outside the scope of this 
report.’’ While the aim of the Committee was thus limited, it 
has within these limits completed an inquiry which, for the wealth 
of detail and the mass of statistics contained, has never before been 
equalled in the many studies of the conditions of a town. It tells 
us of things not only as they are now, but as they were in preced- 
ing years ; its elaborate tables of rents, of employmtent at the docks, 
or of pauperism range over a considerable period. We not only 
see the town in its present state, but also watch the general trend 
of events. It is only possible here to touch on a few of the most 
salient points. 

In the year 1851 the population of West Ham was 18,817; in 
the year 1901 it had risen to 267,358. A town of over a quarter 
of a million inhabitants had, practically speaking, been called 
into existence within the brief space of half a century. The 
numbers are still increasing; even in the last decade 62,455 
persons were added. It presented a matchless field for the 
energies of the speculative builder, and building speculation ran 
wild and unregulated. For the greater portion of the time the 
building regulations were few and not properly enforced. Land- 
owners were eager to reap the rich harvest of rising values and 
parted readily with their estates, lending money to small builders 
or sometimes going into partnership with them. Houses were 
sold as soon as completed, and the purchase money served for 
further enterprises. A curious and instructive chapter explains 
in detail the method followed and its evil consequences. West 
Ham rests upon what was once marsh land, and a large portion is 
below the river level. No rules required concrete foundations ; 
and in certain parts visited the houses appeared to be sinking 
into the marsh on which they stood. Over nearly the whole of 
the fifty years the number of persons per house steadily rose ; 
and in the last decade ‘‘the borough is one of the eight places 
in England and Wales where the number of persons per inhabited 
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house has increased.’’ Almost one-half of the population was 
housed in tenements of less than five rooms. Not only was there 
overcrowding, bad building, and a lack of open spaces, there was 
also a curious product of speculation—the derelict house. The 
builder would faii and the mortgagee foreclose, but, unable to get 
the necessary price and unwilling to spend money on the pro- 
perty of another, took what rent he could without doing anything 
in the way of repairs. The condition of the house fell from bad 
to worse; and its sorry appearance gave an evil character to the 
whole street. The following is a description of one of these 
streets :-— 


In street A many of the houses were closed, and their doors and 
windows boarded up. In some cases half the house was let, while 
the other half was empty, and in a state of complete dilapidation. 
The paper and plaster of some were peeling off the walls and ceilings, 
and the kitchen ranges were broken. At the time of our visit 
the palings separating the yards behind from the yards of the next 
street had been removed, presumably for firewood, so that instead 
of yards and gardens, a large neglected open space lay between the 
two streets. Several of these houses were for sale. The notice 
advertised them as ‘‘ Well let weekly property in excellent condition 
and all in good repair.’’ 


This picture of a town growing up without control, without 
time to develop a proper government, or even to realise what was 
happening, is not only a lamentable spectacle of waste and 
neglect, it is also a warning. For something of the same kind 
is even now going on in districts round the outskirts of London 
and other great towns. Beyond the domains of most large cities 
are areas once rural, but now becoming rapidly urbanised. Lying 
outside the building regulations, but within easy reach of the 
business quarters, they afford an irresistible attraction to the 
speculative builder. ‘Those lines of trim villas of to-day the train 
passes before it reaches the town proper are the slums of to- 
morrow. With the increase of population the poor are thrust 
over the borders of the town, and villadom, viewing their advent 
with horror, flies to new villas further afield, leaving the old 
villas, already showing signs of. their hasty construction, to be 
occupied by two or three families. So the process continues, and 
will continue until some authority is entrusted with large powers 
of regulating the expansion of cities beyond their own borders. 

From a purely economic standpoint the most interesting por- 
tion of the part of the volume devoted to housing is to be found 
in the elaborate tables and charts of rents. Immense pains have 
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been given to the task of making these as complete as possible. 
The figures have been obtained by an examination of the weekly 
rent-books of various house-agents, and stretch from 1888 to 1905. 
Rent and arrears are both noted and compared. The number of 
observatious ‘‘is so large, representing altogether about one- 
eighth of the cottage property in West Ham, that the numbers 
are velieved to be a fair-sample.’’ They should, therefore, throw 
considerable light upon the effect of rates upon rent. ‘* The varia- 
tion in rents is from 7s. 2d. in 1888 to a maximum of 8s. 4d. in 
1903, with a minimum of 6s. 9d., which was most marked in 
1891. Rents appear to have fallen considerably since 1903. 
During the same period the rates have almost doubled, moving 
from 5s. 8d. to 10s. 8d. in the pound.’’ It must be borne in mind, 
though the fact is stated only in an obscure footnote, that the 
figures for the rent include the rates. 

If individual years are selected, it is possible to discover short 
periods when rent and rates rose or fell-together, though the 
variation in the latter is out of all proportion to the variation in 
the former. But these are few; and so far as West Ham is con- 
cerned, there appears no connection between rises in rates and 
corresponding rises in rents. Nor is there any clear evidence to 
show that the high rates affected the manufacturers. ‘‘ Of the 
rumours concerning manufacturers who were leaving the district 
on account of the rates, only one or two bore investigation, as 
the question of rates was not usually the determining considera- 
tion.”’ 

The second portion of the volume is devoted to a study of the 
industries of West Ham. ‘‘ The main industrial problem was 
obviously that of casual labour, and the chief sources of casual 
labour, the Victoria and Albert Docks, therefore called for special 
investigation.’ Here, again, there are given elaborate tables of 
the number of men employed, stretching over a period of eleven 
years. The possibility of regularising the labour is also con- 
sidered. It is shown that ‘‘on an average 59 per cent. of the 
men could have been employed regularly five days a week and 
upwards, 5°5 four days a week, 4°4 three days a week, 4'5 two 
days a week, 5°8 one day a week, and 20°7 less than one day a 
week.’’ The figures indicate the seriousness of the problem of 
casual labour which faces us in connection with the docks. The 
difficulty could only be met satisfactorily by a general organisation 
of the unskilled labour market. 

Another interesting problem lies in the attempt to discover the 
connection between casual labour and home-work. The investi- 
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gators met with considerable difficulty in their inquiries. Out of 
294 cases of home-work which were visited, 142 of the husbands 
were labourers ; while in the remainder a scarcity of employment 
on the part of the man was the most general reason why the 
woman was driven to start some trade in the house. A mass of 
information about the rates of pay and the character of the 
industry was collected and appears in the volume. 

The last portion of the volume is devoted to a description of 
the work of the Town Council, the Guardians, and the religious 
and philanthropic bodies. Here we are shown that there is no 
ground for the statements-about the Socialist régime at West Ham. 
‘“The Labour group was supreme for one year only with a 
majority of ten,’’ and this for a Labour group, split up into sec- 
tions, is not a working majority. As a matter of fact, the com- 
mitments, responsible in the main for the rise of rates, occurred 
when there were only six Socialists on the Council. The rise in 
rates was due to two causes: the first and least important cause 
was neglect in the past to undertake the necessary duties of a 
public body ; the second and most important cause was the poverty 
of the town. The value of the house property was small, and 
the calls on it for public services, for the Poor Law, and in parti- 
cular for education, were inordinately large. Nothing expresses 
this truth with more telling force than does a statement of the 
borough accountant. He informed the Council that it would be 
cheaper for the town to buy up the 900 acres of vacant land and 
turn it into playgrounds than allow it to be built upon. Every 
new cottage was a dead loss to the community. We reach here 
the heart of the problem: West Ham is a city of the poor, cast 
out from the rich metropolis and left, with its burden of slums 
and casual labour, forlorn and destitute, to work out its own 
inexorable fate. The present volume does not solve the problem ; 
it indicates, however, the nature and the magnitude of the 
difficulties. R. A. Bray 


The Children. By Professor Darroch. Pp. 133. (London: 
Jack.) 1s. 


Tis volume belongs to the ‘‘ Social Problems Series.’’ The 
object of the series is to throw light on questions of immediate 
interest by discussing them in a clear and popular manner. The 
subject of education has been entrusted to Professor Darroch, of 
Edinburgh University. It is, perhaps, a little open to doubt 
whether the author has quite grasped the amazing ignorance of 
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the man-in-the-street concerning all affairs connected with schools 
and school management. Some of the earlier chapters, while 
useful and suggestive to the teacher, are of rather too technical a 
character for the ordinary reader. The Professor does in general 
say the right things, but he says them in a way not well cal- 
culated to rivet attention. The ratepayer who grasps the import- 
ance of drains and trams and parks wants to be told, and told in 
the most elementary manner, just where the schools and real 
life come into contact. 

Professor Darroch does indeed in the introduction clearly 
define the problems education is called on to solve. He tells us 
that to mitigate the evils of a modern civilisation three things at 
least are necessary. We must stay the drift of children into the 
ranks of unskilled labour; ‘‘ we must endeavour to secure the 
better technical training of the youth during their years of appren- 
ticeship ; and we must strive to increase the mobility of labour.’’ 
But in the chapters that follow, which explain tle process and 
end of education, he will probably puzzle the lay reader. He 
tells us that ‘‘in education we have not to do with the develop- 
ment of many powers or faculties, but with the development or 
the evolution of the one power or faculty of reason, and the 
process of development in its general nature is always the same in 
kind, viz., the process of systematically building up knowledge 
which shall function in the future determination of conduct.”’ 
Apart from the rather abstract fashion of stating the question, it 
is very doubtful whether the assertion is correct. If it is true, 
we must confess that our schools are a far more disastrous failure 
than even their severest critics have ventured to say. For reason 
and knowledge play but a small part in the careers of the majority 
of citizens. If conduct is nine-tenths of life, then nine-tenths of 
that conduct is not determined by any conscious process of reason- 
ing. Habit and a kind of clumsy intuition are the more usual 
guides. We act in some particular manner because we have been 
in the habit of so acting. Or we make our choice because the 
particular sort of choice seems to us just that sort of choice we 
ought to make. This may be due to the result of school training, 
and this most likely is the case; but this school training is not 
to the front; it is lurking somewhere in the depths of our sub- 
conscious self. Now of habit or of this sub-conscious self Pro- 
fessor Darroch tells us nothing; and it is impossible to define the 
process of education without taking them into account. 

Following these chapters, which might wisely have been 
omitted, come others which deal with practical questions in a 
No. 69.—VOoL. XVIII. F 
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practical manner. ‘‘ The Relation of the State to Education,” 
‘* Medical Inspection,’’ ‘‘ The Feeding of School-Children,’’ are 
all problems which are much to the front at the present moment. 
The author treats them in a lucid manner, and shows that he 
is familiar with the many difficulties concerned. The chapters 
on the various types of school and their aims will be useful to 
the teacher. Technical education is treated in a fairly complete 
manner ; but one could have wished that he had not spoken with 
favour of compulsory evening schools. It is true that these have 
been tried in Germany; but it is also true that there are many 
persons who doubt the wisdom of the movement. When a child 
has done a long day’s work in the factory he is hardly in a fit 
state to attend classes after he has returned home. Those 
familiar with conditions in our large towns know well the strain 
attendance at evening school puts on the children, and would 
view with dismay the introduction of the element of compulsion. 
If we want, as we ought to want, to have some control over the 
children as they leave our primary schools, we must combine 
attendance at continuation classes with a rigid limitation of the 
hours of child-labour. The best course would be to institute a 
new half-time system, extending from the ages of fourteen to 
eighteen, and to insist that the child should spend half the day jn 
some place of education. R. A. Bray 


The Rate of Interest. By Irving Fisher, Ph.D. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1907.) 


EVERYTHING that Dr. Irving Fisher writes is distinctive. 
His work has a quality which—alas!—is very rare: that of 
extreme accuracy of expression and exposition. No attempt is 
made to slur over a difficulty; no pains are spared to make a 
point clear. Critics complain—and with some justice--that to 
treat a small fraction of a large subject with great minute- 
ness does not lead to very important results. It cannot be denied 
that in his anxiety to prevent the reader from missing the point 
Dr. Irving Fisher sometimes becomes tedious; but when one 
reflects on the extreme ingenuity which readers have shown in 
misinterpreting economists, this is a good fault. 

Stated in the shortest and crudest way, Dr. Irving Fisher 
holds the agio theory of interest in the form that the preferences 
of individuals for present over future income depend upon the 
probable size and nature of this future income. He points out 
with great clearness that the rate of interest cannot be deduced 
from the ratio of income from capital to the value of that capital, 
because the rate of interest is implicitly assumed in ascertaining 
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the value of the capital. For the facts are :—(1) Capital or 
capital wealth is a means for obtaining income services; a house 
(capital) provides shelter (income service). (2) These income 
services are valued under modern conditions in terms of money— 
the shelter given by a house is worth £50 per annum. (3) The 
capital value of the house is the present value of an income of 
£50 per annum so long as the house is expected to last. To deter- 
mine this present or discounted value implies a knowledge of the 
rate of interest; thus if interest is 4 per cent., the value of the 
house (assuming that it lasts a very long time) is £2,500; if the 
rate of interest is 5 per cent. the capital value will be £2,000. 
The rate of interest then is not determined by the ratio of income 
value to capital value. Beyond this there is no need to refer 
further to the criticisms made upon various theories of interest, 
with the exception of a criticism contained in Chapter IV. upon 
Béhm Bawerk’s theory of technical superiority of present over 
future goods. It is doubtful how far this theory has been held 
by economists ; but the refutation of this in a very short appendix 
(p. 354) is very forcible. 

The agio theory, in its crudest form, is based upon the view 
that we prefer a thing in the present to the same thing in the 
future ; and that interest is due to this and is, in fact, as the 
lawyers have put it, compensation for deferred payment. It is 
not difficult to see that in this very crude form the theory is not 
always true. A housewife preserving eggs in the summer 
against the coming winter does not prefer a fresh egg 
in the present to the same egg in the future, for the reason 
that in her judgment eggs will be more plentiful in the 
winter. It is not true in this case either that ‘‘ future 
goods are less clearly perceived,’ or that ‘‘ there is a relative 
scarcity of present goods compared with future goods.’’ How far 
cases analogous to that stated above are common or rare is 
not easy to determine; if they are common, the basis of Béhm 
Bawerk’s theory is not very stable. Most cases of saving as a 
provision for old age or for a family after death are analogous 
to the case of the eggs. The motive for saving is the apprehended 
relative scarcity of future income over present income; saving 
is very common ; there would be—there often is—saving without 
a rate of interest. 

The above criticisms are not made because Dr. Irving Fisher 
has not seen and stated these points, but because in Chapter IV. 
he treats Béhm Bawerk’s theory with great respect; it would be 
unjust to consider our author as a mere disciple of the great 


Austrian economist. 
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Before coming to the theory of interest expounded in Chapters 
VI., VII., and VIII. of this book, the question of the effect of 
monetary appreciation or depreciation on the rate of interest may 
be briefly mentioned. The fact is obvious—so obvious that any 
student sees the point at once—so obvious that even the business 
man required or gave a different rate according as the loan 
contracts were made on a gold or silver basis—and yet the older 
economists hardly noticed it and never emphasised it.’ Dr. Irving 
Fisher performed a great service when ten years ago he brought 
this fact into the prominence which it deserves. In this book, in 
an appendix to Chapter V., the theory of the relation between 
appreciation and interest is clearly explained. 

Our author’s theory of interest proceeds by a method of ap- 
proximation. Assuming first that each man’s income stream 
is initially certain and fixed, he argues that the rate of interest 
would be determined by four conditions (p. 132) :—‘‘ (1) The rate 
of time preference of each individual for present income, as com- 
pared with remoter income, depends upon the character of his 
income stream, as finally modified and determined by the very act 
of borrowing or lending, buying or selling. (2) Through the varia- 
tions in the income stream, produced by loans or sales, the rates 
of preference for all individuals in the market are brought into 
equality with each other and with the market rate of interest... . 
(3) The market rate of interest will be such as will just clear 
the market, namely, will make the loans and borrowings cancel 
each other for each period of time. (4) All loans are repaid with 
interest; that is, the present value of the payments, reckoned 
at the time of contract, equals the present value of the repay- 
ments.”’ 

In an appendix the author shows that these conditions are 
sufficient to determine the unknown elements, including the rate 
of interest. Further approximations are then made by assuming 
income to be flexible and uncertain. If this theory is correct, if 
ultimately it is the preference which different individuals have 
for future over present income, and if the preferences are 
psychological (in the sense that they might be quite different, 
although the actual physical facts of production remain the same), 
then we see that all theories based upon “ productivity ’’ or 
‘‘ cost ’’ cannot be satisfactory. In fact, the demand for present as 
against future income, or vice versd, is a psychological fact, just 
as all demand is. How far is this result important, what effect 


1 It is, of course, clearly stated in Marshall’s Principles of Economics. See the 
note at end of Book VI., Chapter VI., which now in the 5th edition is in the text, 
pp. 598 et seq. 
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does it have upon economic theory generally, and the theory of 
distribution in particular? Our author’s next book should be 
upon this point. He just touches on it briefly in Chapter XII. ; 
the theory of distribution is the most difficult and least satis- 
factory part of modern economics; it is not final in any respect. 
But however true it may be logically (taking our author’s defini- 
tion) to state (as he does, p. 229) that “‘ interest is not a part 
but the whole of income. It includes what is called rent and 
profits, and even wages,’’ rothing will be satisfactory which does 
not determine how much out of the national income in a year 
goes to the wage-earners as such, how much goes to owners of land 
as such, how much goes to owners of capital as such. It may be 
that the true problem of distribution is ‘‘ that of determining the 
amounts of capital and income possessed by different individuals 
in society’’; but we want to know how far their income 
is due to having land or capital (both of which might to a large 
extent be owned by the State), how far-to their own efforts as 
human beings. The landlord and the labourer are not neces- 
sarily mutually exclusive ; but many labourers have no interest in 
land; many landlords have never done any tedious work. 

The statistician will value ‘‘The Rate of Interest ’’ for the 
figures of average rates of interest and index numbers of prices 
in various countries over a long series of years, although it is a 
defect that Index numbers for India should be taken from a 
Japanese source, when in addition to the Index numbers given 
in the Review of the Trade of India, there is Mr. J. A. Robert- 
son’s report on ‘‘ Variations in Incian Price Levels since 1863 
expressed in Index Numbers.”’ 

The economist will have only one complaint to make, namely, 
that matters of importance are relegated to appendices. Surely 
most economists have a good general education, and could easily 
follow the mathematics, which is never of an advanced kind, which 
is in some of the appendices. In fact, the appendix to Chapter 
ITT. contains the essential part of the argument, namely, that the 
conditions stated are sufficient to determine the unknown. This 
should certainly form part of the text, as it is the kernel of the 
book. C. P. SANGER 


Anglo-Chinese Commerce and Diplomacy (Mainly in the Nine- 
teenth Century). By A. J. Sargent, M.A. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 


It is explained in the preface that this is ‘‘an attempt to 
view our relations with China solely in their bearing on the 
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interests of commerce, while the social and religious life of the 
Chinese can safely be left in the hands of the lifelong resident or 
the casual tourist ’’; it is added that the work received its earliest 
impulse from a few lectures delivered some years ago in Man- 
chester. There are over 300 pages of good clear print, and there 
is—what is often wanting in works of this sort—a passable index, 
in which, however, the cross-references might with advantage be 
more numerous; for instance, there are several rather startling re- 
ferences to the duty of British Consuls in aiding the Chinese under 
the Treaty of Nanking to protect their revenue, and to the omis- 
sion of this clause from the Treaty of Tientsin: the impression 
left upon most readers by these remarks will be that these duties 
laid upon Consuls to protect the revenue placed British merchants 
at a serious disadvantage compared with merchants of other 
countries whose Consuls were not so bound. If this point is a 
genuine one, it never seems to have occurred to anyone before. 
Cross-references to pages 85 and 165 (and perhaps other places) 
should therefore be made in the index, as well as specific reference 
to page 148; and perhaps the whole of Article IJ. of the Nanking 
Treaty should Lave been quoted, so that it might be clearly seen, 
or surmised, what these Consular duties were, and how far they 
really did place British trade at a disadvantage. 

While it is presumably to be welcomed as a new step when one 
of the older Universities takes to publishing a book on purely 
commercial matters—not by any means so purely commercial, by 
the way—and therefore a sign of proyress and ‘‘ waking up,’’ it 
may be questioned whether Mr. A. J. Sargent’s summary, excel- 
lent though it be for the student, really supplies a crying want to 
the mercantile body specially interested in the Far East. So far as 
the politico-commercial history of the pre-factory days, the factory 
days, the ‘‘ Opium War,’’ the Nanking and Tientsin Treaties, and 
the unratified Agreement of 1869 are concerned, there is nothing 
discernible that has not been related over and over again by Wil- 
liams, Michie, and a score of other writers, more or less accurate 
and careful, upon the history of Chinese diplomacy and commerce. 
When Mr. Sargent descends into specific details about the early 
hopes of woollens; the sudden appearance of cottons upon the 
scene ; the balance of silver, first against China, and then against 
the British merchant ;—all this is apt to read a little heavily ; and 
even to merchants and bankers specially interested must sound a 
little out of date and passé in interest, granted the supposition 
that they required any educating. Still, the account is one of 
the most connected and accurate that has ever been published, and 
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it is of particular value for purposes of reference, at any rate. There 
is one point (pp. 5 and 10) where a slip seems to occur, owing to 
the author not having personally visited the ground. Chusan, 
Ningpo, and ‘‘ Limpo’”’ are spoken of as three different places, 
whereas Ningpo, Niangpo, Lingpo, Liampo, and Limpo are surely 
all of them one and the same place, simply pronounced differently 
according to dialect? There are two facts touching opium which 
have not hitherto been made so clear as Mr. Sargent makes them ; 
one is that after the Nanking Treaty the British authorities might 
have done more to discourage a continuance of the trade had they 
not discerned that the Americans were at that time only too 
ready to take it up if abandoned by the British traders (p. 88) ; 
and the other is that Lord Palmerston, whilst admitting that we 
had no right to continue the unhappy trade, distinctly instructed 
Captain Elliott to try to ‘‘arrange’’ for it. This is rather a 
nasty jar to our complacent rectitude. 

There is one little matter of doubtful literary taste that may be 
mentioned for emendation in a second edition. The author is 
rather too given to using, in the text as well as in the reference 
notes, bare names without any title or mark of courtesy; we are 
told rather too often what Hart did, or how Stanley instructed 
Bruce, who wrote to Kung ; what Derby thought of it, and so on. 
It is, perhaps, a small thing to find fault with, but in a Clarendon 
Press publication it sounds rather too free and easy, more especi- 
ally in the case of Prince Kung, or the Prince of Kung, who can 
never in any circumstances be spoken of as ‘‘ Kung,’’ any more 
than we can decently say ‘‘ Wales’’ was of opinion, or ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh ”’ instructed his captains. To write Lord Stanley and Sir 
R. Alcock throughout involves no great expenditure of mechanical 
labour, and even amongst merchants in China it is exceptional to 
talk about “‘ Wade”’ or “‘ Hart’’ except under well-understood 
limitations. It scarcely sounds “‘ nice ’’ in a serious book. 

Most general readers will turn with satisfaction from what the 
Chinese call the ‘‘ stale grain and sodden sesame ’’ of olden times 
to the more exciting period subsequent to the Japan-China War ; 
the Syndicate-Concession period of political aggravation; the 
‘* Boxer ’’ revolt, and the descent of the European vultures upon 
the prone and struggling carcase ; the Sphere of Influence mania ; 
the Russo-Japanese conflict ; and the sudden and violent reforms 
of the past five years. The commercial results have been as 
intricate and as bewildering as the political consequences; and 
what with the still problematical Mackay treaty, the alternate 
inflow and outflow of gold, the unexpected expansion of the Man- 
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chester cotton-goods trade, the incredible energy thrown into the 
opium abolition movement, the boycotting of American goods, the 
rights recovery rage, the startling development and influence of 
the Press, and the complications caused by huge indemnities and 
the factory competition in China, it would be a wise man who 
could say exactly where we are—how Scotland now stands—and 
what is to be the end of it all. This part of Mr. Sargent’s book, 
interesting and suggestive as it is, lends itself just as little as the 
lumbering old Factory and Opium War portion to the purposes of 
the critic or the task of extended reviewing. What is to be said? 
So far as any living man can construct an intelligible Lettmotiv 
out of such an incoherent Babel of cries and sounds, Mr. Sargent 
has done it for us; and, at any rate, he has provided a better 
summary of the development of British—and not only British, 
but European, Japanese, and American—commerce with China 
than can yet probably be found elsewhere; at all events, in the 
same space, and with some show of co-ordination. However, 
learned theories and expositions really count for very little in the 
growth of trade, just as pulpit exhortations and denunciations have 
little or no effect upon the mad whirl of modern society. The 
Manchester cotton man, the Bradford woollen and ‘‘ Italians ”’ 
man, the Bombay spinner, the German and Japanese manufac- 
turers of cheap wares, the Anglo-Saxon tea-drinker who per- 
sistently prefers tannin to fragrant Chinese leaf, the silk manipula- 
tors of France and Italy who are heading off the conservative 
factors of Hangchow, Nanking, and Soochow-—all these know, or 
think they know, their own business best, and each fights for all 
he is worth to suit his own particular hand and pocket; ignorant 
usually, oblivious always, of any ‘‘ moral and intellectual damage ”’ 
that may be discerned ahead by the prophets and the wise men : he 
gets his satisfaction, as often as not, after twenty years of *‘ grind ”’ 
in a snug estate, with shooting attached, somewhere in England or 
Scotland. In fact, Mr. Sargent, after pounding away at awkward 
facts and questionable explanations in gallant style, seems to see 
this for himself, towards the end of his book, when he says: “‘ It 
is difficult to disentangle the normal economic movement in China 
during the last few years from the effects of war, rebellion, and 
indemnities; while the changes affected by the treaties are so 
recent that their real significance to a slow-moving country can 
scarcely be estimated.’’ Yet there is still gilt upon the ginger- 
bread: ‘‘ In spite of internal troubles, China has shown a steadily 
growing power of absorption; the silver value of piece-goods has 
almost doubled, while that of yarns has more than trebled in the 
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decade. . . . Japan supplies about a quarter of the yarn 
imported.”’ 

Mr. Sargent does not speak very respectfully of British Con- 
sular Reports. ‘‘ Many are rubbish’’; yet the wonderful epi- 
tomes published by the Foreign Office in the shape of Sir Alexan- 
der Hosie’s reports upon the China trade of 1905 and 1906 are 
masterpieces in their way, and any British merchant who should 
study them carefully would arise from his task in much better 
fighting trim than after a perusal of Mr. Sargent’s more aca- 
demical work, which, excellent though it is, leaves upon the “‘ old 
China hand ”’ the impression of a carefully “‘ got-up’’ thing rather 
than the natural expression of a ‘‘ twenty years in the country 
and know the language man.”’ Q. 


Municipal Ownership: Four Lectures delivered at Harvard 
University. By LeonaRD DARWIN. Pp. xv+149. (London: 
John Murray, 1907.) ; i 


It was a fitting tribute to the excellence of his larger work 
on ‘‘ Municipal Trade’’ that Major Darwin should have been 
invited to deliver a course of lectures on the subject at Harvard 
University ; and whether we do or do not agree with all his 
arguments, it will readily be granted that he has compressed an 
unusual amount of material into four lectures. The present 
volume is marked by the fairness, lucidity, and close reasoning 
which distinguished the earlier one, while the vulgar misconcep- 
tions so prevalent in recent writings find no place here, or are 
mentioned only to be condemned. Partly because of the close- 
ness of the reasoning, and partly because of his evident desire 
to give due weight to conflicting arguments, it may not prove as 
popular as many inferior books on both sides of the controversy, 
but no other author has within the same compass produced so 
judicious and temperate a criticism of the movement. 

The two main questions raised in these lectures are : (i.) What 
is the best method of controlling municipal monopolies operated 
by private companies? (ii.) What are the urban services in 
which it is best that the work should be performed by employees 
of the civic authorities? In regard to the former it is insisted 
that we are not left with the alternative of unregulated private 
trading and municipal trading, for even if the latter were pre- 
ferable to the former, private enterprise under wise regulation 
may often be better than either. Most of the book is devoted 
to the second question, considering chiefly the financial issues, 
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the possibility of direct employment increasing or diminishing 
corruption, the higher wages of workmen, and the relation to 
Socialism. Each of these sections is suggestively treated, and 
the conclusion to which they lead is that direct employment is 
undesirable in the constructive stage save in a few cases where 
the work of inspection is exceptionally costly and difficult, while 
in the productive stage it is beneficial only where three conditions 
are fulfilled, namely, “‘ where there is a strong tendency for the 
industry to become a monopoly; where it is of great importance 
to the community—or, in other words, where a loss might reason- 
ably be incurred by the municipality managing it; and where, in 
the near future, changes in the factors of supply are not im- 
probable against which adequate provisions cannot be inserted 
in franchises or leases.’’ For these and other reasons he is not 
opposed to the municipal management of waterworks, baths, 
wash-houses, cemeteries, slaughter-houses, markets, and perhaps 
harbours; but as regards gasworks, electric light, and tramways, 
it is on the whole preferable that they should be leased for short 
periods to private companies. 

Every opponent of municipal trading attempts to show that 
the policy involves a burden on the rates, and it is of particular 
interest to learn the attitude of so excellent a writer as Major 
Darwin to this matter. Unfortunately the sections which he 
devotes to the financial results appear to us to be less satisfactory 
than the rest of the volume. Ona priori grounds the author con- 
cludes that a loss ‘‘ to be made good by additional taxation ’’ may 
be expected, and by examination of the statistics for England 
and Wales he attempts to show that they do not refute this view, 
but even lend some slight support to it. The substance of the 
argument is this: The returns of reproductive undertakings in 
1902 showed that on a capital of £120,000,000, less than £400,000 
a year goes in relief of rates after meeting interest and sinking 
funds; but in estimating the gain or loss, as distinct from the 
profit or deficit, account must be taken of the rents which might 
have been obtained for the concessions from private companies. 
Now tramways owned and worked by municipalities yielded an 
average net profit of only ~ ths per cent. on the total capital, 
while those owned but not worked by municipalities yielded about 
2 per cent. to the local authority. Hence if a city can only make 
under 1 per cent. by direct management and 2 per cent. by 
leasing, ‘‘may we not fairly say it is losing over 1 per cent. by 
its municipal venture?’’ The fact that tramways yield a profit 
is therefore consistent with the belief that rates would have been 
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lower if they had not been worked by municipalities. Admitting 
that it is impossible to estimate the hypothetical rents obtain- 
able for other enterprises, he proceeds, nevertheless, to generalise 
this result: ‘“‘ English statistics, therefore, do not disprove, and 
may, it appears to me, be quoted as giving some support to the 
view which I hold, namely, that English cities have increased the 
immediate burden of taxation by their municipal ventures by 
over 1 per cent. on the capital sunk thereon.’’ As the sinking 
funds amount to little over 1 per cent. on the capital, “‘ it follows 
that this sinking fund is in reality all drawn from the pockets 
of the people by additional taxation,’ and any gains which may 
accrue in future when borrowed money has been largely repaid 
will be a mere return of interest on the sums now being sacrificed. 

We doubt whether any single step in this argument would 
be allowed to pass unquestioned by a student familiar with the 
statistics. It would first be remarked that the net profit on the 
former class of tramways is shown by the returns to be nearer 
1 per cent. than ;%ths, while that on the latter class is not 2, 
but only very slightly over 1}; and that this makes about half a 
million sterling a year difference when applied to the aggregate 
capital in the last stage of the argument. Then it would be 
pointed out that the working of a system involves a larger capital 
than the mere construction and leasing of a permanent way. 
In the returns the average capital of the former class is over four 
times as great as the latter; and though this may be in some 
measure due to difference in size of the towns, the fact that a 
town working a tramway sets aside on the average nearly thirty 
times as much for depreciation as a town leasing it to a company 
suggests that there is a great difference in the nature of the 
capital in the two cases. If the investment of a larger sum 
gives a lower percentage net profit than the investment of a 
smaller sum, can the conclusion be drawn that the latter yields 
a gain to the town while the former does not? A knowledge of 
the facts might easily prove that the former brought the greater 
gain. Again, the generalisation from the tramway figures to the 
whole of the undertakings is a highly questionable step, for if 
we kept to the tramway illustration the sinking fund would be 
seen to amount to considerably over 1 per cent.—over 14, in fact ; 
and, still more important, we could not expect anything like the 
net profit which the author supposes on the aggregate capital, 
for not only does it include, as Major Darwin admits, such 
things as baths and wash-houses, which are often undertaken with 
a certainty of loss, but nearly half the capital is invested in 
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waterworks, which are not generally viewed as proper subjects 
for yielding high net profits, and which the author himself is 
willing to allow municipalities to undertake. The statistical 
argument would have been different if it had been confined to 
those municipal industries which he is disposed to condemn; 
but when the issue is narrowed to tramways, electrical and gas 
works, and one or two minor enterprises, it appears quite ir- 
relevant to base conclusions upon the average financial results 
of undertakings which include waterworks and a dozen other 
enterprises. But Major Darwin’s candour makes the work of 
a reviewer difficult, and we almost feel it necessary to apologise 
for offering criticism when he really removes all value from his 
statistical argument by confessing, later in the book, that a wide 
margin of doubt exists as to gains or losses because of the con- 
jectural amount of the possible rents and the variations of price 
and quality. We can only say that his method has led him to 
estimate the rents too unfavourably to municipal management. 
STaANLEY H. TURNER 


Land Values and Taxation. By Epwin Apam. Social Problems 
Series. Pp. 196. (London: T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1907.) 


Mr. ADAM is a member of the legal profession in Edinburgh, 
but intellectually he belongs to the eighteenth century, when 
men deduced their economic rules from the Law of Nature and 
the intentions of the Creator. It is refreshing to-day to find a 
writer deliberately setting before himself the task of inquiring 
‘* whether there is a natural and just mode of levying taxation,”’ 
and declaring that ‘‘if natural law can afford no light as to the 
provision of that fund, we should be driven to the conclusion 
that social progress, civilisation as we know it, had no place in 
Nature’s scheme for the development of mankind; that civilisa- 
tion was, in fact, an excrescence, a disease, contrary to the 
scheme of creation.’’ It is an axiom with Mr. Adam that if 
government comes within Nature’s plan, Nature must have pro- 
vided a law of revenue, and only wilful blindness prevents men 
from seeing it. Yet to our departure from this law economic evils 
are due. 

The natural canon of taxation is that each citizen shall pay 
in proportion to the benefit he receives from the State, but it 
is unnatural to deprive a labourer of the wealth he produces. A 
glance at each of the existing national and local taxes proves that 
not one adequately fulfils the requirements of Nature, though 
there are occasional glimpses of what Henry George called ‘‘ the 
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glories of the coming day.’’ Customs and excise “‘ violate its 
clearest dictates’’; these and most of the other taxes have no 
moral sanction, but rob a man of what he has made by his own 
labour, thus far enslaving him. Short work is made of the dis- 
tinction between onerous and beneficial rates, for the expenditure 
on poor-relief and education, like that on street-lighting, invari- 
ably raises rents. One sample of this reasoning, neither better 
nor worse than others, must suffice : ‘‘ As education becomes more 
general, the more do the wages of the educated workman fall in 
value; the more of the product of his labour becomes absorbed 


in rent.’’ Hence the only man who benefits economically by 
good government is the landowner, and the benefits which others 
enjoy are summarily dismissed as ‘‘ moral.’’ and value, which 


includes the value of the right to use land for selling liquors, for 
tramways, and the like, is clearly the tribute which natural law 
levies upon every occupant; the private owner is a mere tax- 
gatherer; and if the community would only resume its own the 
labourer would thenceforth cbtain a wage measured by his labour. 
Suggestions that the land value may not suffice are met with the 
confident assertion that it ‘‘ always is sufficient to meet the cost 
of good government ’’; while objections on the score of confisca- 
tion are answered by drawing a parallel between the landowner 
and the slave-owner. Incidentally the author tells us that Mr. 
Cannan holds the view that a tax of 20s. in the £ will cause 
economic rent to cease, that an abatement of £160 is allowed 
on all incomes under £700, and that grants-in-aid come out of 
the indirect taxes. Curiously enough, he does not propose to 
abolish postal charges in favour of his natural tax, though it 
might be thought that the services of the Post Office or of a 
municipal tramway have quite as much to do with land value as 
most of the other purposes for which taxes are to be so levied. 
But he is willing to make the change in the system of taxation 
gradually, and we can only hope that in the meantime some 
adaptation of Voltaire’s L’Homme 4a quarante écus may con- 
vince him that Natural Law is only another name for Mr. Adam’s 
fallible conception of what ought to be the law. 
STANLEY H. TURNER 


Wage Earners’ Budgets: A Study of Standards and Cost of Living 
in New York City. By Louise Bolard More; with a preface 
by Franklin H. Giddings. (New York: Henry Holt and 
Co.; London: G. Bell and Sons, 1907.) 


StupiEs of the budgets of working men’s families may be 
broadly divided into two classes: those in which an enormous 
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mass of information is collected from large numbers of families 
of which the collector knows otherwise, almost necessarily, little or 
nothing, and those in which an intensive study is made of a 
limited number of families with whom observers are more or less 
constantly in touch over a considerable period. Mrs. More’s 
studies belong to the second class. Data were obtained concern- 
ing 200 families only, during the two years covered by the investi- 
gation, but frequent visits were made to each family during the 
time it was under observation by Mrs. More and the residents at 
the ‘‘Greenwich House’’ Settlement. The cordial relations 
between the Settlement workers and the people of the neighbour- 
hood naturaliy facilitated detailed inquiries. 

Greenwich is an old district exhibiting characteristic extremes 
of housing conditions. ‘‘ It is the part of old New York that has 
retained its village features the longest. It is the last to lose its 
old-fashioned houses and to become a tenement district.’’ Old 
houses are being rapidly torn down to make way for large tene- 
ment buildings, or altered to accommodate three or four families. 
The population is cosmopolitan : of the heads of families observed 
105 were native and 95 foreign born, the latter including 35 Irish, 
16 English and Scotch, 17 Germans, and 15 Italians (p. 108). 
‘*The racial feeling is often very strong. The Irish hate the 
Italians (‘ Dagos’) and the negroes (‘niggers’), and the North 
Italians despise the Sicilians’’ (p. 11). The occupations are 
mostly of a low grade, half the heads of families engaged being 
drawn from the ranks of unskilled labour, 55 (per 100) in miscel- 
laneous occupations such as book-keeping or other clerical work, 
caretaking, &c., or without occupation (e.g., widows maintained 
by their children), and 45 only engaged in skilled work. But these 
occupations are not evenly distributed amongst the different 
nationalities, so far as one can safely base conclusions on the small 
numbers observed. Of the native born 49 per cent. are unskilled 
and 25 per cent skilled labourers, 26 per cent. clerks and others ; 
of the Irish 66 per cent. unskilled, 9 per cent skilled, 25 per 
cent. clerks, &c. ; of English and Germans 41 per cent. unskilled, 
16 per cent. skilled, 43 per cent. clerks, &c. 

For all the families together the average annual family income 
from all sources, including charity and gifts, was $851; or $817 
for the native and $890 for the families of the foreign born. The 
distribution of income differed only very little for the foreign born 
and the native; to the nearest 1 per cent., the native born ex- 
pended 43 per cent. on food, the foreign 44 per cent. ; the native 
20 per cent. on rent, the foreign 19 per cent.; for clothing the 
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percentages are 11 and 10; for light, 5 in both cases; for insur- 
ance, 4; and sundries, 17 and 18. On the whole the similarity is 
remarkable, though some slight allowance must be made for the 
fact that the native-born family—or, rather, household—averaged 
5°3 against 6°0 for the foreign. Detailed budgets are given for 
only a very limited number of families as regards food and clothing, 
ten selected food budgets being printed as typical. This makes 
comparisons with other countries difficult and dangerous, but, on 
the whole, the claim seems justified that the “‘ diet of the American 
working-man’s family is abundant and varied’’; the allowance 
of both meat and milk is generous. It would be of great value 
if further investigations could be made from Greenwich House 
with a view to determine for the neighbourhood a fair average 
working-man’s food budget, including quantities as well as ex- 
penditure, and if possible separate average budgets for the different 
nationalities. 

The whole study is of great interest,- particularly from the 
comparisons it renders possible between different nationalities 
living in the same district, and competing with each other. On 
the whole, there seems a nearer approach to equality than one 
would have expected. G. U. YULE 


Co-operative Industry. By Ernest Aves. (London: Methuen 
and Co. 1907. Pp. 303. Price 5s. net.) 


As explained in the preface, this work was finished by January, 
1905, although the figures have been brought up to date by Mr. 
J.J. Dent, of the Board of Trade. It is divided into three parts : 
I. The store. JI. The workshop. III. The farm. In Part IT. 
the important distinction between production by the individual 
stores and their wholesale, on the one hand, and by independent 
productive associations, the ‘‘ co-partnership societies,’’ on the 
other hand, is clearly drawn. Part I. is undoubtedly the 
strongest. The author here has proceeded a considerable 
way in the analysis of the ‘‘social’’ aspect of the movement. 
Chapter VIII., on ‘‘ poor stores,’’ is exceptionally good. 
However, the analysis of the economic aspect of the 
store, t.e., the economies derivable from the organisation of 
distribution and production from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer, is not carried very deep. The third aspect of the store 
movement, namely, the conception of the ‘‘ industrial common- 
wealth of co-operation,’’ is also but slightly developed. Thus, 
when the author writes: ‘‘The wholesales are the counterpart 
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en gros of the vast majority of the rank and file of the movement 
at large ’’ (p. 76), he does not, I think, give due weight to the 
originality of the centralised policy developed by the wholesalers’ 
leaders. It is this aspect which looms largest in the eyes of 
continental co-operators, and which is bringing consumers’ 
co-operation into line with the structure of municipal enterprise. 

In Part II. the difficulties of ‘‘ profit-sharing,’’ and of the 
contrasting ideals of the stores and the independent productive 
associations, are stated, rather than answered. 

Part III. was completed before the Small Holdings and Allot- 
ment Bill of 1906 was passed. This is unfortunate, since the 
promotion of rural co-operation, in pursuance of this Bill, is the 
key to the co-operative activity which is now being witnessed in 
Great Britain, especially in the dairying and market produce 
districts. 

For serious study of the movement this book cannot hope to 
replace the volume on “‘ Industrial Co-operation,’’ edited by Miss 
Catherine Webb in 1904. Agricultural co-operation, also, I 
think, cannot be said to be adequately treated when there is no 
careful comparison with the continental pioneers, in particular 
Denmark and Germany. However, the book is certainly 
welcome, as itis ‘‘ fresh from the fire,’’ and gives valuable insight 
into the ‘‘ social’’ aspect of co-operation, while suggesting, if not 


answering, other important problems. 
C. R. Fay 


Socialism. By J. Ramsay Macponatp, M.P. Second Impres- 
sion. Pp. vit127. (London: Jack, 1907.) 


In this volume of the Social Problems Series, Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald places the reader at the standpoint of the newer 
Socialism, which bases its position on biology and economics, and 
claims to progress by ‘‘ scientific experimental methods.’’ We 
find little that the author has not made familiar, at greater length, 
in his Socialism and Society, and elsewhere ; but the present book 
is written with all his attractiveness of style and conviction, and 
removes the last excuse for many of the misconceptions of 
Socialism, to which Socialist and anti-Socialist writers have con- 
tributed in almost equal degree. 

After a statement of the evils of the present system and the 
attitude towards them of typical schools of social reformers, we 
have a sketch of the development of the movement, with the con- 
tributions of the leaders of the last two centuries: Proudhon, ‘‘a 
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kind of French Cobbett’”; Louis Blanc, the father of modern 
Socialist methods ‘‘ who has never entered into his inheritance ”’ ; 
Owen and the English school; up to Marx, who receives signi- 
ficantly incomplete treatment. Then follows the more imme- 
diately interesting portion of the book, with the ‘‘ industrial 
argument for Socialism,’’ based, of course, on a criticism of 
present conditions. ‘‘ Capitalism has been created to develop the 
machinery of production, and it has done its work very well”’ ; 
but it ‘‘ will not be judged by this generation according to what 
it has done as an agent in production, but according to what it 
is doing as an agent in distribution,’’ and it ‘‘ has never given the 
least hope that it was creating an organisation which would 
equitably distribute wealth.’’ Despite the fluctuations in the 
value of capital, the aggregate of rents and profits rises in every 
prosperous country. So ‘‘ may ’’ wages; but substantial improve- 
ments are impossible owing to the mechanism which allows the 
substance of unearned increment to pass.into private pockets. 
Even education (technical, &c.) will not bridge the ever-widening 
gap between the unequal masses of skilled and unskilled labour. 
The present system endangers civic life by the growth of trusts 
and syndicates ; subordinates human interests to capitalist profits ; 
creates a machinery of production which does not secure equitable 
distribution ; gives rise to ethical demands which it cannot satisfy, 
and hence compasses its own destruction. 

Mr. Macdonald disposes briefly of some of the stock ‘‘ objec- 
tions’’ to Socialism, though he omits other practical problems 
which the Socialist is often called on to solve, such as that of the 
efficiency of State organisation of industry. He defends Socialism 
from the charge of antagonism to the family, to religion, and to the 
property of the future based on “‘ creative service ’’; he gives the 
Socialist theory of taxation, that values obtained through the 
‘‘ existerce and activity ’’’ of the State should be returned to it 
(though he does not give the much-needed clue to the recognition 
of these) ; and he does a service for which the Socialist thinker may 
be grateful, in clearing away the idea that the extravagances of 
boards of guardians, &c., are a manifestation of ‘‘ Socialism.’’ He 
is so chary of the hysterics of a certain type of Socialist writer, 
and so anxious to avoid prophecies of the future, that he omits 
points about which many would like explanation. Rather more 
detail on the process of the journey by the present ‘‘ transition 
stage ’’ towards the Socialist goal would probably have made the 
latter portion of the book more completely satisfying both to his 
supporters and antagonists. C. VIoLET BUTLER 
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Essai de solution du probléme Social par les Magasins générauz. 
L. Scansa-Lanza. Pp xi+92. (Paris: Félix Alcan.) 


M. Scansa-Lanza, in this little volume, propounds an ingenious 
scheme, elaborated in much detail, for the regeneration of society 
through the establishment of ‘‘ national’’ warehouses. Financed 
partly by the Banque de France, partly by terminable loans, a 
series of depéts is to be established, under State control, in all 
the principal towns of France. Here the manufacturer or 
importer may deposit his goods, receive advances on their value, 
and either sell them at his leisure or cause them to be sold by the 
officials of the warehouse. From the stock accumulated here the 
purchaser may make his selection, with the advantages of a large 
choice, and official guarantee of the quality and fidelity to sample 
of his purchases. The warehouse officials are to be responsible for 
the transport and delivery of goods, which the wide scale of their 
operations will enable them to do rapidly and cheaply. Thus 
supply and demand will be co-ordinated, and the chief necessities 
of modern commerce—rapidity, security, and economy in the 
mechanism of exchange—will be satisfied. 

Close to the warehouse, which will gradually become the centre 
of the whole commerce of the surrounding district, will stand the 
bank or counting-house. Having deposited his goods in the ware- 
house, the manufacturer will take his receipt for them to the 
counting-house (comptoir), where he may, if he choose, have a 
bill to their value discounted. His goods may be sold later by 
himself, at his convenience, or by the comptroller for his benefit. 
These counting-houses will have agents in all the chief foreign 
towns who will cash bills maturing abroad, returning them to their 
depét of origin. The bills, under semi-official guarantee, will cir- 
culate freely abroad, and it will be easy to secure their negotiability 
and to pursue debtors (some explanation of this point would have 
been interesting). Gradually the economy of large-scale trans- 
actions and the prestige of official sanction will crush the com- 
petition of private firms, who will entrust their business to 
the officials of the ‘‘ magasins généraux’’; and the socialisation 
of the means of exchange will be complete. 

But this is only the first stage of social reform. From the 
‘socialisation ’’ of exchange we are taken back to problems of 
production—a process of refreshing originality. With the 
funds accumulated from its control of commerce (the author hardly 
accounts sufficiently for the co-existence of great profits and of 
economy in exchange) the central authority of the national 
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warehouses, after paying off capital, is to follow Louis Blanc’s 
programme, and, as ‘‘ banker of the poor,’’ it will grant loans for 
the foundation of co-operative societies of every type, until by force 
of successful competition these drive out private firms; while the 
absence of interest on the loans from this.source will gradually 
deprive private capital of its reward and raison d’étre. The State 
will then acquire the-means of transport, and the co-operative 
commonwealth will thus be peacefully realised, via the linked 
warehouse and counting-house. 

Then mankind will at last have scope for improvement. 
‘“* L’homme est ce que le fait son milieu social,’’ and he will now 
develop in a State based on co-operative societies, the ‘‘ mine being 
granted to the miners’’ (which would not please a certain type 
of State Socialist); the proletariate and trade unions will 
indeed continue, as will private property and social inequality ; but 
these will have lost their dangers, and finally the federated 


societies of ‘‘ universal warehouses ”’ will rule the world in peace. 
C. VIOLET BUTLER 


A History of Commerce. By Cuive Day, Assistant Professor of 
Economic History in Yale University. Pp. xliv+626. 
(Longmans, 1907.) 


For anyone who has had to teach the economic history of 
countries other than England the great difficulty that has been 
experienced is the want of text-books for the student. Mr. Day 
now endeavours to fill this gap as far as commerce is concerned 
by sketching its history from the earliest times to 1900 A.D. 
The result is the best text-book in English on the general his- 
tory of commerce that we have at present. Not the least useful 
part of it is the account of the trade and trade policies of all 
the European countries and the United States during the past 
century. 

Of the 575 pages devoted to narrative, 127 are taken up with 
ancient and medizeval commerce, 140 with modern commerce 
from 1500 to 1800, and 307 with the commerce of the nineteenth 
century. The book is, therefore, mainly a history of recent 
developments in commerce, with a lengthy historical introduc- 
tion. In this latter part one-third of the space is devoted to the 
United States. Thisis perhaps natural in a book which will be used 
largely by American teachers and students, but it seems a little out 
of historical perspective to allot 120 pages to the United States 


and 36 to England, which was certainly the greatest commercial 
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industrial, and financial power of the world all through the nine- 
teenth century, while the United States only attained to the first 
rank in the last two decades of that period. If we are regarding 
the world’s commerce, it is England that bulks large in the 
world’s economy of last century; and, indeed, Mr. Day him- 
self acknowledges that at the beginning as well as the end of 
the nineteenth century England held the leading position. But 
apparently her history does not need so much elucidation. 

The author begins with a few general considerations on com- 
merce, and dwells on the obstacles to its development. He then 
passes on to say something about the trade of Egypt, Assyria, 
Persia, Phoenicia, Greece and Rome, but in his preface he hopes 
that any teacher pressed for time will leave this part out, as it 
has little bearing on the commerce of to-day. It seems to me 
that the author underrates the importance of the ancient. world 
in influencing the economic development of the West. It was 
in connection with Phoenician commerce that the Western 
Mediterranean was first colonised, that the sea became a con- 
necting link instead of an insuperable barrier, and that the 
West and East were brought into contact. It was through com- 
merce following on her conquests that Rome was able to spread 
the material arts of civilisation; and although much was 
destroyed, much remained and much was spread later by the 
Christian emissaries of Rome. The knowledge accumulated 
through ancient commerce was stored up in the Eastern Empire 
and the Levant to come again into Europe and furnish the great 
stimulating influence in Western Europe at the time of the 
Crusades. The work done through the agency of ancient com- 
merce was the great factor in developing the West out of bar- 
barism both before and after the fall of Rome. 

Mr. Day also seems to underestimate the important work of 
re-establishing commerce by the agency of the Church, part of 
which was consciously and part unconsciously effected. He 
merely says, ‘‘ the dignitaries of the Church, by reason of their 
higher culture and connection with a universal organisation, 
created a demand for a few foreign wares.’’ The organised trade 
carried on by the monastries, such as St. Wandrille, Prim, 
Jumiéges, and Fécamp, was far more than this; while the main- 
tenance of a certain amount of peace by the Church through its 
exhortations, example, and excommunication laid ~the essential 
foundation of commerce, viz., order. Mr. Day himself draws 
attention to the work of the Church in maintaining the roads. 
The pilgrimages, especially to the East, had the result of giving 
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a great impetus to commerce, till finally we get the religious 
movement culminating in the Crusades, the effect of which on 
the economic development of the West was only surpassed by 
the great discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The author jumps from the fall of Rome to the year 1000 a.p., 
and gives a short account of the conditions then prevailing. He 
describes the rise of towns and the character of the trade by 
sea and land during medieval times. He also gives some maps 
which should be of great assistance to teachers. The medieval 
organisation of commerce, the fairs, banking, and exchange are 
dealt with as fully as the small space allotted will allow. The 
author deals sketchily with the rise of the nation as the economic 
regulating unit, and hardly seems to emphasise sufficiently the 
enormous importance of this new feature. Then comes an 
account of the period of exploration and discovery, the rise of 
the wholesale merchant, the development of commission trade, 
credit, banking, and the expansion of trade threugh the agency 
of chartered companies. The commercial policies of Spain, Por- 
tugal, England, Holland, France, Italy, the German States, and 
Russia are dealt with very satisfactorily, taking into consideration 
the small space it has been possible to allot them. 

The point which Mr. Day insists on is that the success or 
failure of a nation lay in its capacity or incapacity for organisa- 
tion as an economic unit. 

To the section on recent commerce there are six useful intro- 
ductory chapters pointing out the main changes which distin- 
guish the commerce of the last century from that of those pre- 
ceding it. The increase in the importance of coal, the develop- 
ments in iron and steel smelting, the improvements in transport, 
the change from sailing vessels to steamers, the decline in 
freights, the revolution in the relative importance of the wares 
of commerce, the revolution in business methods wrought by 
the telegraph, the decline of fairs and the rise of the produce 
exchange are all touched on as an introduction to the century 
of rapid communications. Mr. Day deals with English commerce 
during that period, and some reasons are given for the alleged 
loss of England’s industrial leadership. It will be news to most 
people in this country to hear that ‘‘ the average labourer in 
Germany and the United States is better equipped for modern 
methods of manufacture than is the Englishman,”’ and a little 
difficult to see what is meant by ‘‘ equipped.”’ 

It is interesting, too, if scarcely accurate, to hear that ‘‘ the 
English manufacturer works short hours and stops for afternoon 
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tea.’’ The Factory Acts are decisive as to hours, and when they 
fix meals they do not as yet allow for afternoon tea. 

Mr. Day enumerates the causes of the rapid development of 
English commerce between 1850 and 1900, considering them to 
be the start England had in manufacturing, her geographical 
situation, physical resources, and free trade policy. He says 
nothing of the effect of the railways and the enormous importance 
to England of possessing the first steamships. Nor does he men- 
tion the effect of the gold discoveries on English commerce. 
Hence his account is inadequate. 

German trade under the Zollverein and Empire is described, 
and the reasons for Germany’s industrial advance are discussed 
in detail. France, Italy, Russia, Austro-Hungary, and the 
minor European States are usefully dealt with, and, as already 
indicated, the commercial development of the United States from 
1789 is treated in considerable detail. 

One has only to look at the bibliography to realise the vast 
amount of reading that has had to be done to produce this book. 
Questions and topics for further consideration are suggested at 
the end of every chapter. If one should venture to criticise the 
form of a book which has long been needed, one might perhaps 
say that it is perhaps a little too much in the style of a note-book. 
The paragraphs are headed in thick type, with a summary of their 
contents. Some of the headings seem rather superfluous: for 
instance, ‘‘ The revolution about 1500: topics to be considered.’’ 
Surely the text itself ought to make the topics to be considered 
obvious. Or again, one paragraph is headed ‘‘ Commercial 
decline of the Netherlands,’’ the next ‘‘ Reasons for decline.’’ 


Such emphasis seems a little unnecessary. 
LILIAN KNOWLES 


The Economic Policy of Robert Walpole. By Norris A. Brisco. 
(Columbia University Studies.) (New York: The Columbia 
University Press, 1907.) 


Mr. Brisco’s mcnograph on the financial and economic policy 
of Walpole will be welcomed by students of eighteenth century 
finance and politics. The writer perhaps unduly exaggerates 
when he states that ‘‘ Walpole’s economic policy has been neg- 
lected and overlooked,’’ for both in the standard political and 
economic authorities which deal with the Walpolean period the 
importance of the great Whig minister’s financial aims and 
achievements is fully recognised. None the less, a thoroughly 
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competent and modern biography of Walpole’s career as a whole, 
utilising the research work of the last thirty years, is badly 
wanted. Meanwhile Mr. Brisco’s study of one great sphere of 
his Ministerial activity does for Walpole’s finance what Mr. Basil 
Williams’s articles in the English Historical Review have done 
for his foreign policy. Mr. Brisco writes clearly and temperately, 
and has consulted valuable and first-hand sources of information, 
particularly in the departments of fiscal policy, trade, and taxation. 

Not the least valuable of the chapters is the one devoted to 
‘Reform in Taxation,’’ where Walpole’s budgets and financial 
schemes are examined with reference to current theories and 
economic principles, and the discussion is carefully illustrated 
from contemporary debates and pamphlets. The writer’s object 
here is to discover how far Walpole, in his system and reforms, 
was guided by, or departed from, the best economic theory of 
the day, how far his critics relied for their arguments on counter 
theories, and to what extent economic science profited by the 
political controversy, and its development was assisted by the 
keen interest shown in the management of our public finance. 
The conclusions in this chapter are well worked out, and will be 
followed with interest by every student both of politics and 
economics. Mr. Brisco, however, does not seem- to have 
made use of the mass of material contained in the Calendar 
of Treasury Papers, which have now been published as far as 
the year 1745, and therefore completely cover the whole period 
of Walpole’s long ministry; at least, I infer so from the absence 
of any reference either in the text or the notes to these volumes ; 
and this is regrettable, not merely because they are a vast collec- 
tion of financial documents of the first order, supplementing and 
correcting the evidence as to trade, commerce, tariffs, &c., avail- 
able from other sources, but because they would have suggested 
the desirability, in any exhaustive examination of Walpole’s work 
as a whole, of a short section on the principles and development 
of the English system of public finance in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Brisco would also find in the Calendar 
of Treasury Papers much valuable support for his sound 
and broad argument that in estimating the financial achievements 
of any prominent statesman it is impossible to separate politics 
from finance. If it is true that most great political problems are 
at bottom largely financial, it is equally true that all great financial 
schemes involve complex political considerations, and, as the fate 
of the Excise scheme showed unmistakably, the superior financial 
may be defeated by the weaker political argument. Mr. Brisco 
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confesses that he started his inquiry distinctly prejudiced against 
Walpole, but the result of his careful and lucidly expressed analysis 
of the facts is a series of decidedly favourable conclusions both 
on the man and his achievements. But he disarms criticism by 
his moderate language and by anticipating the qualifications that 
naturally suggest themselves to fellow-students of the period. 
It is impossible to do justice in a short review to the material 
and topics discussed with much wealth of detail in the two hundred 
pages of the monograph. I must content myself with referring 
students to Mr. Brisco himself; but the treatment of the Sinking 
Fund and of the South Sea scheme, indeed, of Fiscal policy as a 
whole, is admirably clear. It is not an easy task to explain suc- 
cessfully and criticise at the same time a series of complicated 
financial transactions extending over a period of years. But clear- 
ness is Mr. Brisco’s strong point. His division of his subject 
into chapters, each of which treats of a single broad topic, e.g., 
Fiscal Policy, Reform in Taxation, Reform in the Tariff, Bounties 
and Colonial Policy, Industrial Policy, Foreign Trade, makes for 
lucidity and concentration. That it also involves a good deal 
of repetition is perhaps inevitable. A few questionable statements 
may finally be noticed. The interpretation of William III.’s 
foreign policy (p. 20), a point irrelevant indeed, however, to the 
main matter in hand, would not commend itself to historical 
students. To assert (p. 30) that Walpole ‘‘is known to the his- 
torian as a politician and ‘ boodler ’ rather than as a financier’’ is 
distinctly surprising, if we remember Lecky, Morley, Ewald, and 
Coxe’s historical studies; nor is the assertion, even if true, very 
intelligible to English readers. Mr. Brisco’s general and sweep- 
ing inferences as to the principles, objects and results of the 
whole Colonial system (pp. 156-165) open up a large field of con- 
troversy. His view savours too strongly of the antiquated ‘‘ Ban- 
croft school’’ to be acceptable to-day, and in the last twenty 
years modern American critics, even more emphatically than our 
own, have taught us a fairer and sounder historical attitude. Mr. 
Brisco, therefore, in this section may safely be left to the critics 
of his own house. On p. 178 the statement that in 1739 ‘‘ more 
than 1,500,000 people were employed in the woollen manufac- 
tures ’’ is passed from Macpherson without criticism. But it is 
incredible that one-sixth or one-fifth of the whole population can 
have been so employed, and the other figures given on this page 
strengthen our scepticism. Similarly on p. 182 Norwich seems to 
be classed with the creations—Birmingham, Sheffield, and Man- 
chester—of modern economic development. The importance of 
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Norwich as a centre of population and trade really goes back to 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Lastly, did Pitt (p. 214) 
‘“‘later express his regret that he had opposed the (Excise) 
scheme ’’? Pitt certainly recanted handsomely with reference to 
his opposition to the war of 1739 and Walpole’s commercial policy 
towards Spain and the West Indies—a very different affair. But 
Pitt did not enter the House cf Commons until 1735, when the 
Excise scheme was dead and buried. In 1733 he was simply an 
insignificant ‘‘ cornet of horse’’; so far as I know no utter- 
ance of his on the burning question of the hour in 1733 exists ; 
his patron, Cobham, lost his regiment by his opposition, and had 
Pitt spoken publicly the young officer would certainly have been 
punished by the deprivation of his commission, as happened later. 
Historical students would be glad to have Mr. Brisco’s authority 
for the statement in the text. C. GRANT ROBERTSON 


The Early Federation Movement of Australia. By C. D. Allin. 
(British Whig Publishing Co., Kingston, Ontario, 1907.) 


Mr. ALLIN takes up his tale in 1839; he ends about 1863. It 
is thus a short period with which he deals. But within his chosen 
limits he traces exhaustively the history of the federal move- 
ment. He quotes much from authorities; and his extracts from 
Australasian papers are especially welcome for the light which 
they throw upon different phases of public opinion in the several 
Colonies. He gives a vivid impression of the conflicting cross- 
currents among which the first schemes of federation were 
launched ; and although he avoids an artificial simplification of 
his highly complex subject, he suggests some valuable generalisa- 
tions as to the objects of the early federalists and the reasons of 
their failure. 

The federalists were a small party in this period. It is true 
that the smallness of their numbers was partly counterbalanced 
by the eminence of some of their leaders. Mr. Deas Thompson 
and Mr. Wentworth stood in the first rank of Australian states- 
men; Earl Grey, slight as was the enthusiasm which his schemes 
elicited, extorted admiration by his grasp of the main problems 
which vexed Colonial ministries and legislatures. Unfortunately, 
however, the party was lacking in compactness. It included at 
least three sections, whose differences were bound to become 
serious as soon as federalism came within the range of practical 
politics. The noisiest, though probably the smallest, section 
injured the federal cause both in Great Britain and in Australasia 
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by proclaiming that they desired federation as a half-way house 
to secession and republicanism. Another group, equally political 
but less aggressively nationalist, was inspired by Liberal ideas : 
its members hoped, in the forties, to use federation as a means 
of obtaining representative government for every part of Austral- 
asia; and after 1850 their interest in the federal idea declined. 
They had now obtained much of what they desired; the rest they 
saw their way to obtain by amending the constitutions of their 
respective Colonies. The most important and far-seeing group of 
federalists was that which viewed the subject from an economic 
point of view. They thought it imperative for the future of the 
Colonies that intercolonial trade, the railways, and the postal 
service should be regulated by a central authority. But even 
within this group there was division. All desired a uniform tariff 
policy towards the outer world; but while some also wished for 
intercolonial free trade, others were only inclined to put such 
constraint on the fiscal policy of single Colonies as would prevent 
an intercolonial tariff war. 

It was the economists who first gave the movement a definite 
form, and their influence was paramount in the proposals of Earl 
Grey. He attached importance to the introduction of representa- 
tive government; but he was not inclined to stop there. The 
danger of a tariff war was constantly before his eyes, and he saw 
no other possible safeguard than a federal authority. The problem 
of defence, afterwards more prominent, gave as little anxiety to 
him as to his Colonial supporters; in those days the Pacific was 
not yet a battle-ground for great Powers. Like the United States 
in the first period of their career, the Australasian Colonists were 
then free to think exclusively of developing their domestic re- 
sources. Their misfortune was that, in this happy situation, 
provincialism and individualism were free to assert themselves. 
The feeling of nationality had still to be created in the mass of 
the electorate. The fears of each Colony for its budget, of each 
trader for his next year’s balance-sheet, could only be met by 
appeals to economic theories which neither the statesmen nor the 
commercial classes had assimilated. From time to time the 
merchants saw what they stood to gain by federation; but these 
glimpses of truth were liable to be obscured at any moment by 
appeals to their immediate interests or their local patriotism. 

Federal schemes began to take shape in 1846. Governor 
Fitzroy has the credit of making the earliest overtures to the home 
authorities ; but Mr. Allin shows good reason for thinking that 
Fitzroy, on this occasion, merely acted as the spokesman of Mr. 
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Deas Thompson, his constitutional adviser. The plan which they 
proposed was that which Grey ultimately put into effect. But he 
only adopted it as a counsel of despair, and the event showed that 
his want of confidence in its efficacy was justified. Fitzroy merely 
suggested the appointment of a Governor-General who, partly by 
giving good advice and partly by a firm use of the veto, should 
bring the Colonies to.a working agreement on the tariff question. 
Grey disliked the remedy. He preferred to rely on a federal con- 
gress or assembly which should have the power to legislate on 
Customs duties and some other matters. This was what his 
Select Committee proposed in 1849, and this was the most im- 
portant innovation in his Bills of that and the following years. 
The fate of both measures was a proof that he had overestimated 
the strength of the movement in the Colonies. No doubt the first 
Bill was unnecessarily handicapped by a provision for the enact- 
ment of the first federal tariff by Imperial authority. But the 
second Bill, which was free from this_objection, received more 
praise in England than in Australasia. As Mr. Allin shows, the 
consideration which induced the Government to withdraw the 
federation scheme of 1850 was the neutral or unfavourable atti- 
tude of the Colonists whom it was proposed to gratify. 

All that survived from the wreck of 1850 was the original sug- 
gestion of Thompson and Fitzroy. In 1851 the office of Governor- 
General was created by the Crown; and Fitzroy, the first holder 
of the office, was particularly instructed to use his constitutional 
powers in such a way as to preserve free trade between Victoria 
and the parent Colony of New South Wales. But the experiment 
failed. The Governor-General dared not exercise his powers ; and 
instead of bringing economic peace to Australasia he became a 
bone of political contention. The other Colonies were jealous of 
the prestige which the possession of the Governor-General gave 
to New South Wales. When Victoria leaped into importance 
through the gold-rush, her politicians claimed that the Governor- 
General ought to have his residence in her capital. An attempt 
to soothe Victoria by cutting down the powers of the Governor- 
General proved ineffectual. The office was allowed, after ten 
years of trial, to fall into abeyance. So perished the one visible 
symbol of Australasian unity. Ideas of federation were still in the 
air ; and they are carefully analysed by Mr. Allin in his concluding 
chapter. But they made no progress in popular esteem. Mr. 
Allin attaches some weight to a personal cause in explaining the 
standstill. In 1858 Deas Thompson threw up his share in the 
agitation, and the party was left without a head. But the 
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federalists were by this time already beaten ; otherwise Thompson 
would not have withdrawn. The real reason of failure was the 
absence of any argument for federalism which, beside being 
cogent, was perfectly intelligible to the multitude. And the lesson 
of the failure seems to be that economic interests, however potent 
they may prove in cementing a union already established, are a 
poor substitute for fear or national sentiment in the period of 
formation. H. W. C. Davis 


The New Australian Tariff. (The Tariff Commission, London, 
1907.) 


THE general conclusion of the Tariff Commission regarding 
the effect which the new Australian tariff may be expected to 
have upon British trade is that ‘‘it is not likely to diminish, 
and may, on the whole, increase the total volumes’’ of British 
exports (p. 1). 

This conclusion is merely stated, and is not supported by 
verbal argument. Numerous tables only, with short comments 
and explanations, are given, showing the imports into Australia 
for successive years of the principal classes of goods, British and 
foreign, separated, and the new and old rates of duties on British 
and foreign goods respectively. For 1905 and 1906 figures are 
given both in the old way and as corrected for country of con- 
signment. 

The only numerical estimate of the effect of the new duties 
is the statement (p. 8) that “‘ Australian Treasury officials estimate 
the advantage given under the new tariff to British trade in com- 
petition with other trade at between £1,200,000 and £1,300,000, 
on the basis of the 1906 imports. Allowance being made for the 
expected increase of United Kingdom trade, these officials esti- 
mate that the benefit will rise to at least £1,500,000.’’ ! 

Presumably the ‘‘ advantage ’’ means the value of trade trans- 
ferred to British exporters. To the extent of a million and a 
half there will be imported from the United Kingdom goods which 
would have been imported to the amount of £1,200,000 from 
foreign sources if British goods had been given no preference in 
the new tariff. 

In the opinion of the Commission, apparently, this gain will 
be just about offset by the effect of the general increase of the 
rates of duties. The report, however, does not state whether the 


1 Reuter’s message from Melbourne, Times, August 9, 1907. 
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numerical estimate of the Australian Treasury officials is accepted 
by the Commission. 

The tabular statements are clear, and give very interesting 
particulars. A little more explanation might sometimes be desir- 
able. Tables 4 to 10 might mislead an uncritical reader into 
supposing that foreigners have a preference in some cases. On 
‘hats and caps,’’ for instance, the “‘ average rate of duty ’’ is 
given as 24°7 per cent. for goods of British origin, and 18°8 for 
foreign goods. The duties differ for the various kinds of hats 
and caps, and it so happens that the kinds imported chiefly from 
the United Kingdom are subject to the higher duties. On all 
kinds, however, the British maker has a preference. This point 
might have been explained. 

The series of Tables 11 to 16 give, in six classes, the value 
of goods which were imported from the United Kingdom and 
from other countries respectively in 1906, and which are subject 
to preferential treatment. The totals for the. six classes are not 
summarised, but a simple addition sum shows that other 
countries in 1906 sent nearly 54 millions’ worth of goods which 
now are subject to preferential duties. These six classes, how- 
ever, do not cover the whole area of preference. Part of the 
54 millions consists of goods which are entirely free when of 
United Kingdom origin, and the total importation of such goods 
from all sources, as given in the six classes, amounts to just over 
14 millions. In a later table (pp. 29-82) there is a list of goods 
which are free when of United Kingdom origin, but taxed when 
imported from foreign countries, with the value of them imported 
in 1906, when ascertainable. The total in this table exceeds 
3 millions. It may, therefore, be assumed that the total of nearly 
54 millions of trade, which preference may assist the British manu- 
facturer to capture, is an under-statement. 

The reader might have been saved the trouble of making these 
calculations, and some estimate might have been attempted of 
the average rate of preference. 

The Report does not go into the question how many of the 
articles on which preference is given are of a kind which British 
makers can readily produce, or into the reasons why, for instance, 
most of the wire imported into Australia is of German origin, 
whilst wire-netting is mainly British. It is almost entirely con- 
fined to bare statistics, which, though useful, are hardly sufficient 
in themselves to be regarded as establishing the conclusion set 
forth in the opening paragraph. 

C. F. BICKERDIKE 
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L’ Ecole individualiste et le Socialisme. BécHavx. (Paris: 
Rousseau.) 1 vol. Pp. 330. 


Tuts book is the second volume of a work entitled Les Ecoles 
Economiques au XIX® Siécle, the first volume of which was 
devoted to the French school. In it the author was at pains to 
demonstrate that the French school was not, as was generally 
believed, a mere pendant to the classic Individualistic or Liberal 
school, but that it had very distinctive features and an originality 
of its own, both in its method and in its programme—the former 
including the judicious use of monographs, inquiry, and statistics, 
the latter sanctioning the intervention of the State in all cases 
where private initiative was inadequate. In the present volume 
is an appendix containing references to foreign criticisms, in 
which, as the author says, this opinion is confirmed. Judging 
by one of the critiques, signed by an eminent name—that of 
Professor Oncken (the others are anonymous)—this does not 
seem to be at all the case. He writes :—‘‘ Their works (those 
of the French Economists) do not constitute a school based on 
any original doctrine.’’ 

The volume before us treats of the two great antithetical 
schools, between which the French school could sanely evolve, 
holding itself equidistant from both, to wit, the English Indi- 
vidualistic school and the State Socialism of Germany. The 
author repudiates both, calling them illusive theories. But to 
say the truth, his book is not so much a history of the doctrines 
as an exposition of the questions themselves and of the various 
estimates to which they have given rise. Thus we witness a 
march-past of such questions as working-class pensions, taxation 
of incomes, a minimum wage, a general strike, collectivist ex- 
propriation, &c., with the addition at times of extracts from 
speeches in the Chamber of Deputies, and of divagations on 
Marxism, the Le Play school, and Social Christianity, and we 
the while do not always find it easy to catch the thread of the 
argument. 

The quotations are numerous and highly instructive. The 
Austrian psychological school is the recipient of a compliment 
that is very unexpected and not very flattering to it, namely, 
that it has not adhered to the ‘‘ economic man ”’ theory, but ‘‘ has 
embraced humanity in its entirety,’’ and has understood that 
‘“‘the springs governing our actions are innumerable.’’ 
CHARLES GIDE 
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L’imposta sul trasporto degli emigranti. By Prof. PASQUALE 
JANNACCONE. (Torino, 1907. P. 96.) 


In this short monograph Prof. Jannaccone has brought the 
general theory of the incidence of taxation into relation, first 
with imposts upon transportation in general, secondly with 
imposts upon the transportation of emigrants in general, and 
thirdly with the particular species of this kind of impost that is 
levied by the Italian Government under the law of January, 1901. 
Under the two former of these heads Prof. Jannaccone dis- 
cusses the effect of imposts on transport as regards: (1) the 
interest of the collettivita within whose territory the transport 
is effected; (2) the interest of the different markets between 
which the transport is effected; and (3) the private interest of 
the carrier and of the consumers of the taxed service. In respect 
of (1) and (2) the treatment is avowedly slight. In respect of (3) 
it is more elaborate, attention being paid in detail to the ‘‘ cor- 
related ’’ character of the demand and supply for various sorts 
of transport services, and to the complications introduced by 
monopoly. The general drift of the reasoning is on lines made 
familiar to English readers by the writings of Profs. Marshall 
and Edgeworth, and calls for no special comment. In the 
course of the fourth chapter some concrete study is made of 
the elasticity of the demand for transport on the part of emi- 
grants, and a distinction is drawn in this respect between the 
case of emigrants proper and that of persons intending to travel 
backwards and forwards. In his last chapter Prof. Jannaccone 
expresses himself as, on the whole, unfavourable to the Italian 
law. A. C. Piaou 














NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


ON THE MANNER IN WHICH THE PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYED 
WORKMEN IN THIS COUNTRY 1S RELATED TO THE IMPORT OF 
ARTICLES WHOLLY OR MAINLY MANUFACTURED. 


AN argument of the following kind has been occasionally 
raised by the advocates of Tariff Reform :—The import of manu- 
factured articles means the employment of foreign instead of 
British workmen, and protection would transfer to our own 
wage-fund the large sums that at present pass, owing to these 
imports, to foreign workmen. 

It is an extremely difficult problem to confirm or to refute an 
argument of this kind. The older English economists would 
have met it by an @ priori reasoning which appealed only to a 
small extent to specific experience. The modern economist 
recognises far more clearly the complexity of the problem, the 
great part which local circumstance, environment, economic, and 
political development play in any real treatment of the question. 
It would probably be impossible to demonstrate the truth or 
falsehood of the argument in our own case by anything short of a 
gigantic and risky experiment. It is more easy, however, to 
show that no evidence in its favour can be obtained from any 
data bearing on the point available in our own country. 

In March, 1906, the Board of Trade made a return to the 
order of the House of Commons on manufactured imports and 
employment. This return gave the value of imports of articles 
wholly or mainly manufactured in millions of pounds, and the 
average percentage of workmen returned by the Trade Unions as 
not unemployed. The first category is, of course, satisfactory ; 
the second undoubtedly applies only to the more skilled types 
of labour, but not only is the amount of employment in the 
skilled class an index to that in the unskilled, but, further, the 
unskilled class is the less likely to be employed in the manufac- 
ture of articles of value, and the more likely to be occupied in 
their distribution. The percentages of not unemployed work- 
men for the years 1860 to 1904 vary considerably, but there is 
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little permanent or secular change. The value of the imports 
steadily rises from £26,000,000 to more than five times the value. 
t is accordingly somewhat difficult from a cursory inspection to 
draw any conclusion as to the influence of increase of imports of 
manufactured articles on the extent of unemployment. 

As far as I am aware the statistics have not been used in 
support of the Tariff. Reform argument. On the other hand, I 
have not seen them cited as containing, as far as they can be 
used at all, strong evidence against that argument. In the 
accompanying table the first column gives the year. Column a 


























Year a. a’ b b’ 
Million pounds. 

1860 26°3 _ 98°15 - 
1861 27°4 +0401 96°30 ~ 0192 
1862 31-0 +1161 9395 | --0250 
1863 32°1 + 0343 _ 95°30 | + 0142 
1864 36°1 +1108 98:05 + 0280 
1865 37:1 +0270 98-20 +°0015 
1866 41°3 +1017 97°35 — ‘0087 
1867 41°8 + 0120 93°70 — 0390 
1868 46°5 +1011 93°25 ~ -0048 
1869 46°4 — 0022 94:05 + 0085 
1870 52°5 +1162 96-25 + 0226 
1871 49°3 — 0649 98°35 + 0214 
1872 55-4 +1101 99°05 + 0071 
1873 57-0 + 0281 98°85 — 0020 
1874 62:1 + 0821 9840 — 0046 
1875 66°3 + 0633 97°80 ~ 0061 
1876 66'8 + 0075 96°60 — 0124 
1877 69°9 + 0443 95°60 ~ 0105 
1878 69°1 ~ 0116 93°75 - 0197 
1879 66°5 — 0391 89°30 ~ 0498 
1880 76:4 + 1296 94°75 + 0575 
1881 74:0 - 0324 96°45 + ‘0176 
1882 77°3 +0427 9765 | +0123 
1883 790 + 0215 97°40 — -0026 
1884 77°3 — 0220 92°85 — 0490 
1885 77°5 + ‘0026 91°45 - 0153 
1886 76°8 - 0091 90°45 ~ 0111 
1887 77°8 + 0129 92°95 | +0258 
1888 87°2 +1078 95°85 | +0313 
1889 90°6 + 0375 9795 | +0214 
1890 89°9 ~ 0078 97:90 |  --0005 
1891 90:7 + 0088 9660 | --0135 
1892 90°6 - 0011 93°30 | --0299 
1893 89°9 ~ 0078 92°30 | --0163 
1894 91°5 +0175 92°30 0 
1895 98°8 +0739 93°95 +0176 
1896 106°3 + 0706 96°50 + 0264 
1897 109°3 | +0274 96°35 — 0016 
1898 112°3 | 0267 96°85 + 0052 
1899 121°6 + 0765 97°60 +0077 
1900 128°3 | +0522 97°15 — 0046 
1901 127-4 | —@071 96-20 ~ 0099 
1902 132°5 | 0885 95°40 - 0084 
1908 1346 | +-0156 94°70 ~ -0074 
1904 135°2 | + 0044 93-20 ~ 0161 
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Cuart B.—MoNTHLY VARIATIONS IN UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Feb Mar 





Table showing monthly variations in percentages of Trades Unionists 





unemployed in :— 
Thick line x All the trade of the country. 
Thin line ——-—-_-—-- -—_--—__— The London building trade. 
Dotted line ------------------------ X wvcssessesseesesseeseees, ‘Nhe whole building trade (Great Britain 
and Ireland). 


The average of each month is taken from the thirteen years 1894 to 1906 in- 
clusive from the figures given in the Labour Gazette. 


gives the import of manufactured articles in £1,000,000 ; column 
b gives the percentage of not unemployed workmen. ‘These two 
columns are taken directly from the report. Column a’ gives 
the rate of increase of the value of manufactured articles on the 
basis of the total of the previous year. In this manner I have 
endeavoured to free my results from the secular increase of the 
value of imports. Column b’ gives the rate of change of the 
employed percentage, 7.e., if x be the year and b, be the per- 
centage, b’= (b+, —bz)/bz. 

I now proceed to find the correlation of a’, which is a 
measure of the tendency of the imports to increase, with both 
b and b’, which measure the tendency to greater employment. 

If there is any basis for the Tariff Reform argument, as far 
as the present statistics are concerned, we should expect the 
relationship to come out negative, i.e., when the tendency to 
imports of manufactured articles is increasing beyond the secular 
rate of increase, we should expect either a downward tendency 
in employment percentage or a less marked tendency to 
increase in the employment percentage. 

H 2 
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The following are the values of the statistical constants 
deduced :— 


(i) Mean value of a’ . . : . = °0354+°0045 
(ii) Variability of a’. : . : . = *'0444+°0031 
(iii) Mean value of b =95'51 +'24 
(iv) Variability of b = 234 +17 
(v) Mean value of 0’ = — ‘0014+ ‘0021 
(vi) Variability of b’ = °0210+:0015 
(vil) Coefficient of nneilibins of a’ _ " = $1 2°00 
(viii) Coefficient of correlation of a’ and b' = ‘47 +:08 


In these results the variability is measured in the usual way 
by the standard deviation. The coefficient of correlation is a 
coefficient measuring the intimacy of association of two varying 
quantities. It lies between -1 and +1, being zero when they 
are independent, negative when one decreases as the other 
increases, and positive when both increase together. 

We note in the present case from (v) that the mean value 
of b' is zero within the limits of the probable error, or there is 
no tendency of the percentage of not unemployed to alter during 
the forty odd years in question. On the other hand a’ is sensibly 
positive, or there is a tendency for the imports to increase in a 
marked way ; this is, of course, only the analytical expression of 
the reason which has led me to use a’ and not a to determine 
the relationship of variations in the two variables. 

Turning to the correlations given in (vii) and (viii) we 
see that, not only are they both sensible, the one being three 
and the other six times its probable error, but they are both 
positive. In other words, when the imports of manufactured 
goods tend to increase, then not only is there a larger percentage 
of skilled workmen not unemployed, but the rate of change from 
non-employment to employment is greater, or a greater importa- 
tion of manufactured articles is accompanied by a higher rate of 
employment, and a fall in these imports marks increased want of 
employment. If it be said that the increase of imports is a 
result of the larger percentage of employed workmen who have 
thus money to spend, it must be further noted that the correla- 
tion of a' and 6! shows that not only do large imports mean a 
large percentage of employed, but they indicate that the demand 
for skilled workmen is on the increase. In other words, they do 
not check but favour the tendency to greater employment. 

Now, of course, the data are slender, but, so far as they go, 
they not only lend no support to the Tariff Reform argument, 
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but, on the contrary, they appear to stultify it. Like many 
other arguments used in political controversy, this appears based 
on a misuse of statistics, for, as Lord Goschen said some twenty 
years ago:—‘‘Given a great number of figures partially 
unknown, given unlimited power and discretion of selection, and 
given an enthusiast determined to prove his case, and I will not 


answer for the consequences.”’ 
AuIcE LEE 





THE WORKING OF THE UNEMPLOYED WORKMEN Act, 1905, IN 
RELATION TO THE LONDON BUILDING TRADE. 


THE part of the above Act which is best known, and with which 
the present paper will be chiefly concerned, establishes the provision 
of temporary work to unemployed workmen. But this, though 
the chief, is only one of the methods by which the Act seeks to 
deal with the causes and results of want of work, and the main 
lines on which it is trying to work are three. The above is one, 
among several possible ways, of increasing the demand for labour ; 
but the authorities under the Act are further given power to 
‘endeavour to obtain work for the applicants,’’ and to ‘‘ estab- 
lish, take over, and assist labour exchanges,”’ this latter and the 
actual provision of work being in London confined to the Central 
Unemployed Body. These methods, which we may call the 
regulation of the supply of labour, and, thirdly, ‘‘ the aiding of 
the emigration, or removal to another area, of the applicant or 
any of his dependents,’’ are the means provided for reducing the 
surplus labour that is on the market. This paper, however, deals 
with the actual method of providing work that has been adopted, 
and its value in relation to causes of unemployment that affect 
the building trades. The Act itself contemplates the possibility of 
finding and, by means of temporary work, assisting those appli- 
cants who ‘‘ are honestly desirous of obtaining work, but who are 
temporarily unable to do so through exceptional causes over which 
they have no control.’’ This is to be done “in such a manner 
as they (that is, in London, the Central Body) think best calcu- 
lated to put the applicant in a position to obtain regular work 
or other means of supporting himself.’’ No trade is perhaps better 
able to illustrate the great complexity of the causes tending to 
lack of employment than the London building trade at the present 
time, or to show that the problems to be dealt with are far less 
simple than the wording of the Act would lead one to suppose. In 
the first place, the present long-continued depression makes 
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‘ 


probably the existence of a large number of men ‘‘ unemployed 
owing to exceptional causes,’’ but in its normal condition the trade 
has for some time past exhibited other tendencies which the 
working of the Act has proved to be incapable of effective treat- 
ment by the existing method.’ The chief causes at work, there- 
fore, must first be described. 

These causes are not by any means confined to this one set 
of trades, but at least all the so-called fluctuating trades suffer 
from them in different degrees at different times and places. 
First, there are those influences which tend to cause a permanent, 
decrease in the demand for labour, either an absolute reduction in 
the amount required through, say, a simplification of processes, 
or a change in demand from the labour of one to that of a different 
class of workers. In either case there is a permanent reduction 
in the demand for the products of certain crafts, and except so 
far as they adapt themselves to the change, or unless a great and 
proportional expansion of the affected industry follows, there will 
be a displacement of some of the workmen. This may show 
itself in the permanent unemployment of some, or in a general 
reduction of the time worked by nearly all; and owing to the 
permanency of the cause this state of things will tend to continue. 
In the building trade new methods of construction, new and 
improved processes, and new materials, are affecting the various 
branches, some of these changes being the slow growth of years. 
The use of ferro-concrete has largely substituted labourers for the 
carpenters who previously did the flooring work, and much less 
brick and stonework is required when the steel framework pro- 
vides the main support for the flooring. Again, plumbers are 
affected by the use of concrete instead of lead flats on roofs. A 
new class of electrical workers now does much that others used 
to perform with the old materials. Manufactured stone and sani- 
tary ware have simplified the processes concerned, and left little 
but the fitting to be done; and the increased amount of joinery 
prepared either abroad or, as regards the local London trade, in 
the provinces, is decreasing the work done on the spot. But 
unemployment so caused, though exceptional, is not temporary, 
and the resulting displacement of labour is a permanent thing, 
and not one to be dealt with by temporary expedients. 

Secondly, many trades experience fluctuations in the demand 
for labour that extend over a series of years, to which the name 
of ‘‘ cyclical fluctuations ’’’ is generally given. They may be the 


1 Temporary provision of work: for the other means provided, such as Labour 
Exchanges, may appear to be what are required to replace the existing arrangement, 
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result of causes that affect the trade of the country generally, 
which tends to improve, first slowly, then rapidly, till it booms. 
Afterwards a decline, first gradual, but then more rapid, sets in 
till the trade becomes stagnant, this being followed by another 
rise, and then as before. The building trade is usually affected 
by such influences somewhat later than others, because activity 
and slackness in it tend to follow, and to result from, periods 
of general prosperity and adversity. But variations over a period 
of years may also be due to causes peculiar to a single trade, and 
as a result it may remain comparatively unaffected by the general 
changes in the national business. This has for the last fifteen 
years been seen in the building trade, more especially in London. 
During the ‘nineties it enjoyed great prosperity, being only par- 
tially affected by the depression of 1893-5, and remained abnor- 
mally brisk from the close of the great frost (February, 1895), to 
the end of 1900. Similarly, the recent revival scarcely affected 
the building trade, particularly in London, where both boom and 
slump have been more pronounced than elsewhere. Such changes 
answer most closely to the ‘‘ exceptional circumstances ’’ of the 
Act. For though such variations are recurring ones and, there- 
fore, to some extent calculable, the long interval between them 
renders them still exceptional, and in a somewhat wider sense 
than that employed in the Act, they are also temporary. 

Thirdly, steady and calculable changes take place within the 
year in the building, as in some other trades. These are usually 
called seasonal, but may be brought about not only by purely 
climatic causes, but by social influences, which may or may not 
result indirectly from them. A heavy frost stops nearly all outside, 
and, indirectly, much inside, work ; but partly owing to the mild- 
ness of recent winters and partly to a change in the use of 
materials—e.g., cement for mortar—these stoppages have been less 
frequent in recent years. Less marked in individual years, but 
more consistent, is the influence of general winter conditions ; 
and short days, darkness, fogs, and rain reduce the amount of 
employment available from the end of October until March. Large 
contracts have perforce to go on, but smaller ones, and the work 
of the small speculative builder, tend to be crowded into the more 
favourable months. This is especially the case where time is 
important and a quick return on capital is needed ; where public 
convenience is involved, or in business premises; and the inter- 
action of social and seasonal influences is seen in the refusal of 
people to have workmen in their houses during the winter. Purely 
social influences are also found, especially in London, owing to 
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the summer and winter seasons (May to July, and December to 
February), for a great amount is done in the previous months, 
chiefly consisting of redecorations, repairs, renewals, and addi- 
tions, and as little as possible during the seasons themselves. 
Painters are peculiarly affected, so much of their work being of this 
type, and theirs is the most seasonal of the building trades. Next 
to them bricklayers and carpenters are most, and stonemasons 
least, affected. The result in London is seen in a very busy period 
in August and September, when all kinds of work are at their 
busiest, and a slack winter period when both seasonal and social 
causes are at work ; but also a less pronounced period of briskness 
in the spring and a decline, also less marked, in the summer—in 
June especially. Elsewhere the variations in employment 
between the seasons are far more regular (see subjoined chart). 
Such causes of unemployment, heavy frosts apart, are in no sense 
exceptional, but owing to the purely temporary nature of such 
seasonal changes, the resulting lack of employment is, primdé facie, 
far more likely to be met by the provision of temporary work. 
Fourthly, there is that which, for want of a better term, may 
be described as ‘‘ general irregularity ’’ of employment, or loss of 
time between one job and another. No trade, except perhaps dock 
labour, suffers more from this than those engaged in building. 
The causes of this irregularity may be found in the contract 
system, in the taking on of men for the job only, and without 
references or inquiries, and to some extent in the hour’s notice. 
Except for speculative work, nearly all building is in fulfilment, 
not in anticipation of demand, and the amount of work a firm 
has in hand may vary continually according to its success in 
obtaining contracts, so that a steady total volume of employment 
may mean an indefinite variation from firm to firm. Further, one 
contract may differ widely from another, and need quite different 
hands, and so the total number of men engaged by a firm may 
remain the same whilst the units may vary greatly, as now one 
and now another type of artisan is most in demand. Moreover, 
each foreman engages his men independently for each job and 
dismisses them at the end of it, and even with the foremen of a 
single firm there may be little co-ordination, so that a man may 
get taken on or not according as he is known to individual fore- 
men, and men may lose much work through death or change 
among them. Many men are able to move about from firm to 
firm, and so keep pretty constantly employed, and some firms 
may be able to keep, if not all their men; at any rate a nucleus 
of older hands, permanently employed; but most men are only 
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engaged for a job, and are discharged at the end of it. Each 
firm, therefore, and still more each district, tends to have its 
reserve of casual hands employed “‘off and on,’’ and the size of 
London and the number of building firms makes much leakage 
inevitable. Moreover, the lower we get in the scale and the 
smaller the firm, the more irregular is the work. Very small 
firms, of which there are a considerable number, will sometimes 
have three or four men hanging on to them, to whom they will 
give a few days work a week when able to do so, seldom 
having anything like regular work to offer. Thus a reserve of 
labour is found which, except in seasons of exceptional prosperity 
like 1899, is never regularly employed. Many men even now are 
able in normal years to get regular work, and the hour’s notice 
system enables them to leave a job that is finishing and pick up 
another that is likely to last ; but a very large number have neither 
the knowledge nor enterprise to look beyond their own immediate 
circle, and have to be content to remain *casually employed by the 
firms they know. 

But whilst the hour’s contract is of assistance to.some of the 
men, it has, in conjunction with the accepted policy of never 
asking or receiving references from the men engaged, had some 
less beneficial results. A man is put on without any questions 
asked, and is judged solely by his capacity, whilst the employer 
is able to protect himself through his power of dismissal. The 
result is that the trade, and especially the easier branches, such 
as labouring and the simpler painting, get a continuous stream 
of non-bond-fide workmen. For whilst especially with the smaller 
firms the chances of regular work are greatly reduced, there are 
almost limitless opportunities of getting casual jobs, and few need 
despair of doing so. So the failures of all other trades, the men 
with no particular trade, and also soldiers and sailors, drift into 
the branches mentioned, and every general labourer is potentially 
a builder’s labourer. Many of these men are gradually falling 
out of the ranks of regular industry, and may after a few years in 
the building trade sink to even more irregular employment at 
the docks. Similarly, that class who spend their youth moving 
from one boy’s job to another without learning anything often 
find refuge among the builders’ labourers, and so swell the number 
of the casually employed. So far we have only dealt with the 
better class, men who, whether legitimately in the trade or not, 
have at least the desire, if not the ability, to work regularly at it. 
The facilities not only for getting, but for leaving a job at will, 
attract many into the trade who have no desire to work con- 
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tinuously ; men who wish to work to earn the money to drink 
with, or having earned a few shillings wish to spend it, or men 
who prefer spells of idleness as well as of work, and during the 
former live on the earnings of wife or children. The work is 
therefore spread more and more over a continually growing number 
of casual labourers, and the chances of regular work for the legiti- 
mate members of the trade grow less and less. This irregularity 
of work is practically chronic, and in no sense exceptional, many 
of the applicants never having had regular work. As a cause of 
unemployment this is permanent and continuous, becoming acute 
in good, and being at best mitigated in bad years. 

The simple problem, therefore, of men normally self-support- 
ing but temporarily unemployed—with which the Act proposes 
to deal by means of temporary employment—is found to be one 
of a congeries of problems, due to the number of the causes of 
unemployment, and their interaction one upon another, as, for 
instance, the influence of casual labour on lack of employment due 
to “‘ cyclical ’’ or “‘ seasonal ’’ causes. For it exists in all years and 
all months, not merely in a few. In bad years, and still more 
in slack months, we may find some men employed who will be out 
when things are better, though the reverse will be true in the 
majority of cases. The volume of unemployment will be less at 
one time than another, but some men will always be casually 
employed. Of men temporarily and exceptionally distressed 
there are no doubt many, though how far the Act has reached 
them is more doubtful, but the vast majority of the applicants 
are either men permanently displaced or men who have never been 
regularly employed. In reference to this point the following 
quotation from the Report of the Stepney Distress Committee 
(July, 1906, to June, 1907) will bear quotation :—‘‘ From these 
figures it is clear that relief work has not been effective in prevent- 
ing a general downward tendency. In 1906 42 men could be 
classed as regular against 58 casual ; in 1907, of the same men, 29 
were regular, 71 casual. Moreover, 45 per cent. of the men 
relieved last year have come back again as poorly off as ever. 
Has relief work tended to arrest this state by tiding men over a 
hard time, or actually promoted it by rendering them in some 
way less efficient? ”’ 

The method adopted has been to give, after a strict inquiry into 
the industrial character of the applicant, a short period of work, not 
exceeding a maximum of sixteen weeks in one year. Every effort 
is made to enable and induce those who are thus helped to obtain 
work for themselves in the open market, both before and whilst 
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they are on relief work ; and all that can be done is done to prevent 
the assisted workmen from losing touch with their more normal 
sources of employment. With every precaution, however, this 
provision seems little calculated to meet the cases of those who 
are permanently displaced, or who, without being permanently 
displaced, have found their work, once regular, become irregular 
through a permanent reduction in the demand for labour in their 
trade. Whilst, as a matter of fact, comparatively few skilled 
workers of this sort make use of the Act, no merely temporary 
provision of this kind is likely to be sufficient to meet what is a 
permanent reduction in the demand for labour. On the contrary, 
such temporary work may keep men in the trade casually 
employed on odd jobs after it has ceased to afford them prospects 
of a decent livelihood. The result will be, therefore, to check the 
natural flow of surplus labour into other trades, and to decrease 
the mobility of labour at the very time when it is vitally important 
to increase it. What is wanted is to transfer fo other trades and 
places those for whom the trade itself has no room, and to 
accelerate, rather than decrease, as the Act tends to do, the speed 
at which this change takes place. Again, as regards those who 
are displaced in their own trades and try to find a livelihood in 
some branches of building, the Act, by offering this chance of 
eking out irregular employment, will only foster a tendency that 
should be severely repressed. The remedies for unemployment of 
this type would appear to lie chiefly outside the Act—in improved 
facilities for learning cognate trades, in improved trade statistics, 
enabling the change to be foreseen sooner and met more quickly, 
and in removing the surplus. So far as the Act will assist, it will 
be by labour exchanges, or in the last case, emigration, whilst the 
farm colony, by helping to fit surplus labour for other occupations 
in other countries, has its own possibilities. 

‘““ General irregularity ’’ of work, the most widespread of the 
causes of unemployment, is perhaps the least suitable for the 
method of treatment under discussion. The work provided is at 
best but another casual job to this type of worker, and has in his 
case peculiar disadvantages. For the hope of work tends to keep 
men hanging about the offices of the committees, losing not 
only other opportunities that may offer, but also their self-reliance 
and their efficiency, such as it is, in finding jobs. Time and 
again it happens that no sooner is such a man offered work than 
news comes that he has obtained a job on his own account. 
Further, cases are known where a man after a long spell of relief 
work finds that he has lost the capacity for picking up casual jobs, 
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and whilst still remaining a casual labourer, he has become a less 
efficient one. Similarly the Act will not prevent boys growing 
up untrained and casual, but by encouraging an early dependence 
on relief works will tend to make them more casual and less 
efficient than they otherwise would have been. The man who has 
lost his trade is also rather encouraged than repelled, and the 
casual by preference has no objection to hanging about the offices, 
and hopes for an easier job under laxer supervision than that of 
a contractor. If any part of the Act is likely to assist in removing 
such cause of unemployment it is the labour exchanges as out- 
lined by Mr. Beveridge in a previous number of the Journal. 

We may now turn from those cases where temporary relief 
work is most obviously unsuitable to those where there is, at 
any rate, some case for the methods of the Act, and where some 
means of increasing the demand for labour at slack periods seems 
most clearly called for ; that is in the case of those periodic changes 
which operate over a series of years, or more quickly within the 
limits of a single year. One method of doing this comes quite 
outside the scope of the Act, namely, that manipulation of public 
and, especially, municipal contracts, with a view to equalising 
demand between different periods, which is favoured by many 
high authorities. For instance, some boroughs already do as 
large an amount as possible of their municipal work in the winter ; 
but, further, it is proposed that such of the larger public contracts 
as are less immediately necessary should be kept in hand till 
a slacker period of trade. Such a policy, if practicable, would 
be more easily applied to building than to almost any trade, and 
would have the double effect of decreasing the demand for labour 
at busy, and increasing it at slack periods, thus increasing the 
percentage of steady employment, and of those regularly, at the 
expense—let it be granted—of those casually employed. 
Secondly, there is the simple provision of additional employment, 
either by voluntary aid, as under the Act, or at public expense. 
This is where there is, primd facie, a case for the method in use, 
and the carrying out of intrinsically useful work that would not 
otherwise be done, as at Fambridge and Hollesley, is admittedly 
the best and least dangerous method. As between the system of 
distress committees or the provision of work carried out under 
normal contract methods, every argument seems to favour the 
latter, given certain safeguards. 

In the first place the length of time, often unavoidably, taken 
over a case tends to keep men hanging about the offices, and to 
sap their self-reliance, and also to check that mobility from one 
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job to another, on which the success of a building operative 
depends. Secondly, the applicants are seldom the most efficient 
of the unemployed or men temporarily unemployed owing to 
cyclical or seasonal fluctuations, but though in a majority of cases 
honest and deserving enough, too often chronic casuals and not 
very efficient workers. Again, the work done has proved more 
expensive and of inferior quality to what would have been done 
under contract, and in this respect the opinions of most distress 
committees coincide, though, considering the character of the 
labour and the conditions of its employment, it has often, but 
not always, been creditably performed.’ Finally, relief work in 
this form cannot be varied to suit different trades, and is largely 
confined to the rougher labouring work, and there are few openings 
suitable to artisans, either in the building or any other trades. 
To these objections work put out to contract would not be 
liable. It would be taken in hand when required, and men would 
be taken on without delay. The sharpest, most enterprising, and 
most efficient type of unemployed would get employment, the 
shirker and inefficient, even if taken on, would soon be found out 
and discharged. Better value would be obtained for the money, 
and therefore a given sum would provide a greater amount of 
work, and, moreover, it might be possible, especially with the 
building trade, to provide work more suitable to all classes, and 
more likely to be utilised by the artisan. Purely business 
principles would govern the carrying out of such contract, though 
it might be possible to make greater use of employment exchanges 
than in ordinary works, and a “‘ local labour clause ’’ would almost 
certainly be required. But no man would be given the right of 
demanding employment; and whilst standard wages and con- 
ditions would be observed, retention or dismissal would be a matter 
for the contractor alone, and laziness, incompetency, and insub- 
ordination would obtain short shrift. Under these conditions it 
would appear that work provided to meet periods of slackness 
would have the greatest hopes of success, with the further advan- 
tage that the giving of additional work to the open market might 
tend to check a decline or hasten a revival. Many difficulties 
remain, no doubt, to be overcome, but this appears in the light of 
recent experience to be the most hopeful method of providing 
work for some classes of the unemployed. For others quite 
different treatment and different methods seem to be needed. 


1 On more than one occasion men have complained that their fellows on relief 
work were a very rough crowd, and that the standard of work was so low as to be 
even unpleasant in cold weather. One man complained of not being allowed to 
work hard enough to keep warm. (Stepney Distress Committee, Report, 1906-7). 
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The Act, as a whole, therefore, whether in relation to trade 
generally, or more particularly to the building trades, may be 
regarded as not very successful in what it has actually accom- 
plished, but at the same time of extraordinary suggestiveness. 
Judged by what it has done it has been at best a modified failure, 
but by what it has taught undubitably of great utility. Failure 
to touch some causes of unemployment, wrong methods in others, 
harm done in individual cases there may have been, but its cost 
has been small, no dangerous precedent has been created, and no 
new evil tendencies encouraged. For this it has enabled its 
administrators to realise the vast complexity of the problems 
before them, and the different evils requiring each a different 
remedy, whilst it has tended to check dangerous experiments and 
wild-cat schemes. It may not itself have dealt with unemploy- 
ment, but it has given the knowledge necessary for beginning 
a sound and scientific treatment of its problem. Finally, the 
failure of its main plank—relief work—has thrown greater light 
on the possibilities of other expedients that it has forwarded, 
namely, that of the labour exchange, and that of migration and 
emigration, especially when worked hand in hand with the latter. 
N. B. DEARLE 


THE Swiss CHOCOLATE INDUSTRY. 


AMONGST the industries of the small but industrious Swiss 
federation, that of chocolate has attained a position of surprising 
eminence in an unusually short period, and it is well worth 
while to devote a little space to the careful consideration of this 
subject. The present period, which marks a turning point in 
the history of this Swiss industry, is a peculiarly suitable one 
to choose for taking a survey of the formation, progress, and 
position of the chocolate industry in Switzerland. 

In the third quarter of the nineteenth century this industry 
was still almost entirely restricted to providing its own country 
with cocoa products. Then in the year 1875 D. Peter dis- 
covered milk chocolate, and this afforded the impetus that made 
what is now one of the foremost of the Swiss industries out of 
one which was at that time so modest. At first, however, it 
only progressed very slowly. In the year 1890 the entire total 
of the exported cocoa products only amounted to about £85,331 ; 
of this sum about £78,469 resulted from chocolate, and about 
£6,862 from cocoa and chocolate paste—very moderate figures. 
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It is, however, worthy of remark that even at this time the most 
important countries were to be reckoned amongst the purchasers 
of Swiss chocolate ; it is true the value of the quantity despatched 
to the single countries only amounted to a few hundreds or 
thousands of francs, but we may learn from this that the manu- 
facturers had begun to send out feelers on all sides of the 
compass to try to find a sale for their ware, and, as a matter 
of fact, the foreigner found the Swiss milk chocolate to his 
taste. 

The propaganda used to puff the article were at first extremely 
moderate in tone, and referred with great aptitude to the excel- 
lent qualities of the Swiss Alpine milk contained in this product. 
The sale grew from day to day. It was still possible to meet 
the requirements of the market with the industrial facilities then 
in hand. But when the demand increased so tremendously that 
the value of the quantity exported from year to year rushed up 
to millions, it was no longer possible to keep up with it with 
the existing means of production. A considerable enlargement 
and improvement of the industrial facilities proved to be neces- 
sary. To this end an enormous capital was required, and in 
order to procure this capital many business concerns were con- 
verted into joint-stock companies. A period of speculation then 
commenced for the Swiss chocolate industry. , 

Equipped with vast factories provided with the newest 
machinery worked by the cheap force of nature, electricity, the 
Swiss chocolate industry entered upon a new stage. If until then 
the power of production had been behind the requirement, the 
condition of things was now reversed; a sale was needed and 
sought for. If manufacturers had hitherto—at least, in other 
countries—worked tolerably amicably side by side, henceforth 
commenced a fierce war of competition between the various Swiss 
factories—a war that was raged to the point of animosity with the 
weapons of puffing advertisements, of discount to the retailer, 
&c. The industry as such flourished, however, for in consequence 
of this rivalry the manufacturers took pains to increase the excel- 
lence of their product, and thus it came to pass that they not 
only preserved the old markets, but also conquered new ones in 
plenty. The exports increased from year to year by leaps and 
bounds: in 1895 the returns were about £150,509, viz., about 
£129,956 from chocolate and about £10,533 from cocoa and 
chocolate paste; in 1900 they had reached about £434,599, viz., 
about £403,645 from chocolate and about £33,114 from cocoa and 
chocolate paste; while in 1906 the returns amounted to about 
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£1,453,195, viz., chocolate about £1,367 ,303 and cocoa and choco- 
late paste about £85,492. The quantity exported has thus 
increased more than tenfold in eleven years. 

In order to obtain the value of the entire production of the 
Swiss chocolate industry, we must add the amount consumed 
in the country itself to the amount exported. No numerical 
estimate is to be found upon this subject, but we shall not go 
far wrong if we value the home consumption at about £56,000. 
If we assume the average rate to be £14 per 100 kilogrammes (the 
rate of export in 1906 amounted to about £16), we obtain a total 
value in round figures of £2,000,000, or a sale of 14,290,000 kilo- 
grammes. 

Let us now glance at the conditions under which this Swiss 
industry works. The price of the most important raw materials, 
which have to be imported from foreign parts—-viz., cocoa-beans 
and sugar—is hardly raised at all by duty, cocoa costing 1 franc 
per 100 kilogrammes and sugar 5 francs. The milk was to be 
obtained at a reasonable price in the country itself by purchasing 
enormous quantities at a time, as chocolate factories are bound 
to do. The swift-flowing rivers generated more than enough 
power to drive the machinery by electricity, and manual labour 
was purchasable at a proportionately lower wage. 

With the year 1906 a tremendous revolution begins in the 
Swiss chocolate industry—a revolution that is not yet ended, and 
the result of which cannot with certainty be foreseen. Whence 
comes this change? Reference has already been made to the 
violent war of competition between the various Swiss firms. All 
attempts to put an end to it were futile, until outward circum- 
stances led the jealous wranglers to the right road, and these 
circumstances were the unusual increase in the prices of the raw 
products in 1906. The consumption of milk had increased 
enormously likewise from year to year in other industries in the 
making of which milk was employed. This had raised the price 
of milk little by little, and occasioned the Swiss firms either to 
connect themselves with an establishment where milk was em- 
ployed, or to establish such, or to found branch factories in foreign 
countries. Added to that came the enormous advance in cocoa 
towards the end of 1906, the corresponding rise in the prices of 
cocoa-butter, the higher price of tinfoil, and last, but not least, 
upon the raising of wages, organised agitation arose among the 
factory hands. It became necessary to guard the mutual interests 
of the manufacturers, and two different unions were started 
almost simultaneously. One of these originated in 1906 upon a 
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national basis, with the immediate object of generally raising the 
prices of the inferior sorts of chocolate, and at the end of August, 
1907, of the better sorts as well; the union was also to regulate 
the proportion of discount to the retailers. Most of the Swiss 
chocolate factories joined this syndicate, and by that means the 
outgrowth of a measureless war of competition was cut off. It 
is to be hoped that this syndicate will also help in time to bridle 
the mad waste of millions of money in purposes of propaganda ! 
By the side of this national union stands a younger inter- 
national one in Hamburg, a company for the purchase of cocoa, 
founded at the beginning of 1907 with a capital of about 600,000 
marks. The most influential German, Austrian, and Swiss firms 
belong to this company. Started under the influence of an advance 
on the cocoa market, chiefly worked by the agents, it ought to 
serve in the first place to do away with those agents, to overturn 
the dominating advance faction, and to render further speculative 
manoeuvres of the same sort impossible.- Though this company 
has existed and carried on operations for more than half a year, 
no kind of calm is to be noted in the cocoa market; the prices 
have maintained their tendency to rise, and since the middle of 
1906 have climbed up to about 100 per cent. What has become 
of the pacifying influence of this company for the purchase of 
cocoa? It has failed to act for two reasons. In the first place, 
the members are not bound to buy through the company—indeed, 
only too often they go to the agents whom they want to get rid 
of; and in the second place, people seem to have forgotten that 
speculation is not a privilege of agents alone, that planters may 
engage in it, too, and, apparently, do so to a considerable extent. 
If the first half of 1907 strengthened the position of the Swiss 
chocolate factories through the founding of this company for the 
purchase of cocoa, it was obliged to witness on the other hand 
the downfall of two firms. One may reasonably characterise both 
these crashes as the result of speculating in this industry—and 
every speculation will have its victim. No injury to the industry 
has accrued so far from this; on the contrary, rather a benefit 
has followed, for it urges caution upon others. Partly before 
and partly since these catastrophes a certain moderation in the 
extravagant puffing advertisements has been observed in some of 
the Swiss chocolate firms. In addition to this some of the larger 
businesses are earnestly seeking to improve the condition of their 
staff of workers by raising their wages, by shortening the hours 
of work, and by all sorts of arrangements for their welfare. All 
these measures conduce to confirm the economical position of the 
No. 69.—voL. XVIII. I 
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existing Swiss chocolate factories; but at the same time they 
make the starting of new branches hard by increasing the diffi- 
culty of procuring consideration for a new label by the side of 
the well-established old ones. It almost seems as if free com- 
petition is leading to monopoly along the road of challenge, and 
this road has lately become exceeding broad. 

A. MURIEL FARRER 





THe Economic LEGISLATION OF 1907. 


ALTHOUGH shorter by an autumn Session than the Parlia- 
mentary year of 1906, the past year has been equally productive 
in quantity. This may be accounted for by the Government not 
having attempted to pass any measure as contentious as the Educa- 
tion Bill of 1906. At the same time, several of the new statutes— 
such as the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, the Territorial 
and Reserve Forces Act, the Criminal Appeal Act, and the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Marriage Act—have been the subject of 
much debate and of difference of public opinion. 

Reviewing the legislation as a whole, we begin with 


1. Acts applicable to the Empire at large. 


Out of a revenue of £144,000,000, estimated upon the basis of 
past taxation, the Appropriation Act (7 Edw. VII., c. 20) author- 
ised an expenditure on the Navy of thirty-three millions sterling, 
a reduction of half a million from the year 1906; on the Army 
thirty-one millions, with a further three millions for the Ordnance 
factories, a total reduction of two millions, in connection with 
which we note that the standing army authorised by the Army 
(Annual) Act (c. 2) is 190,000—14,000 fewer than in 1906. The 
Education vote increased from seventeen millions by nearly three- 
quarters of a million, and a grant of £280,000 was made in relief 
of the island of Jamaica after the earthquake. An additional 
£800,000 is authorised by the Public Works Loans Act (c. 36), to 
be advanced by way of loan to that island. Under the same Act 
Nigeria is to have a loan of £2,000,000 for the purpose of con- 
structing and improving railway communication. The Transvaal 
Loan (Guarantee) Act (c. 37) guarantees the repayment of a 
£5,000 ,000 loan to be raised by the Transvaal. The British North 
America Act (c. 11) amends the scale of payments to be made 
by Canada to the several provinces of the Dominion for their 
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local purposes and the support of their Governments and legisla- 
tures. Turning from the financial Acts, the Australian States 
Constitution Act (c. 7) amends the law relating to the reservation 
for his Majesty’s pleasure of Bills passed by the Legislatures of 
the States forming part of the Commonwealth, and confirms 
certain Acts passed by those Legislatures. Among the Bills which 
need not be reserved: for consent are those for a temporary law 
to meet some public and pressing emergency. 

The Council of India Act (c. 35) makes certain changes in 
the constitution of the Council. The number of members is 
to be not less than ten and not more than fourteen, as the Secre- 
tary of State may determine from time to time. A member’s 
salary is reduced from £1,200 to £1,000 a year, and his term of 
office from ten years toseven years. The majority of the members 
must be men who have not left India more than five years before 
their appointment, instead of ten years as previously. 

The Merchant Shipping Act (c. 52) prevides that the deduction 
allowed to be made in respect of the space occupied by the pro- 
pelling power when calculating the register tonnage of a steamship 
shall not exceed 55 per cent. of the register tonnage; the restric- 
tion does not apply to tugs, and does not apply until January Ist, 
1914, to ships constructed under a contract made previously to 
May Ist, 1907. 

The Territorial and Reserve Forces Act (c. 9) is most suitably 
considered as one of the Acts applicable to the Empire. Part I. 
provides for the establishment by the Army Council of an asso- 
ciation in every county of the United Kingdom for the purposes 
of reorganising and administering the military forces other than 
the regulars and their reserves. The associations have not any 
powers of command or training over any part of the military 
forces, but they are to ascertain the military resources of the 
counties and to render advice and assistance to the Army Council. 
Various powers and duties may be imposed upon these associa- 
tions, in particular the maintenance of the units of the Territorial 
Force at all times other than when the units are called out for 
training or actual military service; recruiting; providing rifle 
ranges and sites for camps; facilitating the provision of areas 
to be used for manoeuvres; arranging with employers of labour 
as to holidays for training, and ascertaining the times of training 
best suited to the circumstances of civil life ; establishing or assist- 
ing cadet corps; providing horses for the peace requirements of 
the Territorial Force; providing accommodation for the safe 


custody of arms; paying allowances to the families of men of the 
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Territorial Force when embodied or called out on active service ; 
and looking after reservists and discharged soldiers. The expenses 
are met by the Army Council as part of the annual cost of the 
Army. Part II. of the Act deals with the raising and mainten- 
ance of the Territorial Force, with enlistment and the term of 
service therein, and discharge therefrom. Any part of the Force 
shall be liable to serve in any part of the United Kingdom, but 
no part shall be ordered to go out of the United Kingdom, though 
any part may volunteer to serve abroad, or to be called out for 
actual military service for purposes of defence before the Force 
is embodied. Every recruit must undergo preliminary training 
during the first year, and every man of the Force must undergo 
annual training. Immediately upon the Army Reserve being 
called out on permanent service, the Territorial Force may be 
embodied, and any man who fails without leave to attend on 
embodiment shall be guilty of desertion, and be liable to be tried 
by court-martial. Part III. deals with the Reserve Forces, and 
the most noteworthy provisions are those which incorporate the 
Militia into the Army Reserve, and create a class of special 
reservists, consisting of men who have not served in the regular 
forces. 


II. Acts applicable to the United Kingdom. 


The first to be considered is the Finance Act (c. 13). The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had a surplus for the year of three 
and a half millions, estimated on the same basis of taxation as 
in the year 1906. To this he added another £600,000 by amend- 
ing the scale of Death Duties, which now range from £1 per 
cent. on an estate worth between £100 and £500, to £10 per 
cent. on the first £1,000,000 of estates of £3,000,000, and £15 
per cent. on the remainder. The only remission which the sur- 
plus produced was 3d. in the pound off the Income Tax payable in 
respect of earned incomes where the total income from all sources 
does not exceed £2,000. This remission was calculated to dis- 
pose of £1,250,000 of the surplus; as to the general Income Tax 
of 1s. in the pound, that must now be considered to be per- 
manent. 

The Telegraph (Money) Act (c. 6) allocates the sum of 
£6,000,000 to the purpose of developing the Government tele- 
phones. 

The Butter and Margarine Act (c. 21) is directed against the 
present adulteration of butter. Butter factories—that is, premises 
where butter is blended or reworked—and consignments of milk- 
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blended butter are to be registered as margarine factories and 
consignments of margarine hitherto have been. These factories 
will be under Government inspection. There is a prohibition 
of adulterants in butter factories and against the manufacture 
or importation of butter, margarine, and milk-blended butter which 
contains more than the limit of moisture—16 per cent. in butter 
and margarine and 24 per cent. in milk-blended butter. There 
are provisions as to the marking of wrappers used in connection 
with margarine, and as to the names under which margarine and 
milk-blended butter may be sold. Penalties are prescribed for 
offences under the Act. 

An important measure is the Limited Partnership Act (c. 24), 
which introduces to us the system of the société en commandite, 
long established on the Continent. The idea is that an outsider 
should be able to put capital into a business and be remunerated 
by a share in the profits, without the fear of risking his whole 
fortune through the business failing. - A limited partnership 
shall not consist, in the case of a banking business, of more 
than ten persons, and in any other case of more than twenty, 
and it must be registered, or in default every limited partner 
becomes a general partner, and as such fully liable for the debts 
of the firm. A limited partner may not take any part in the 
business, and his death or bankruptcy does not necessitate a dis- 
solution. As regards compulsory winding-up, limited partner- 
ships are in the same positions as companies. Patents and 
designs have been dealt with in two Acts, the Patents and Designs 
(Amendment) Act (c. 28) and the Patents and Designs Act (c. 
29), the latter of which repeals the former. The Act (c. 29) is 
of considerable length, and practically repeals and codifies all 
previous legislation on the subject. Among the new provisions 
is one by which a grant of patents may be made to two or more 
persons, who, subject to any contract to the contrary, shall be 
severally entitled to use the invention without accounting to one 
another. An important section of the Act provides for the revo- 
cation of a patent on the ground that the patented article or 
process is manufactured or carried on exclusively or mainly out- 
side the United Kingdom and satisfactory reasons are not forth- 
coming to explain why the work is not done in the United 
Kingdom. 

The Public Health (Regulations as to Food) Act (c. 32) enables 
regulations to be made as to importing, preparing, storing, and 
distributing articles of food or drink intended for sale for human 
consumption. Hitherto it has only been possible to seize and to 
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condemn unsound food when it has got into the hands of the 
retailer. 

The Factory and Workshop Act of 1901 has been made tu 
apply to laundries carried on by way of trade or incidentally 
to the purposes of any public institution, and the hours of em- 
ployment of women and children in laundries are regulated 
(Factory and Workshop Act, c. 39). Charitable institutions and 
reformatories where manual labour is exercised upon articles not 
intended for the use of the institution also are brought within 
the provisions of these Acts. 

The object of the Notification of Births Act (c. 40) is to 
reduce the rate of infant mortality. The Act applies to areas 
where it is put into force by the Local Government Board, or 
adopted by the local authority, and a local authority must then 
bring its terms to the notice of all medical practitioners and 
midwives practising in the area. When a child is born in that 
area, the father, if he is residing at the time in the house where 
the birth takes place, and any person in attendance upon the 
mother within six hours of the birth, must within thirty-six hours 
of the birth notify in writing the district medical officer of health. 

The Employers’ Liability Insurance Companies Act (c. 46) 
applies the provisions of the Life Assurance Companies Acts of 
1870 to 1872 to companies which carry on the business of insuring 
employers’ liability, with the following exceptions :—Any com- 
pany which carries on such business as incidental to marine 
insurance; an association of employers which carries on such 
business mainly for the mutual insurance of its members; a 
member of Lloyd’s or any other association of underwriters ap- 
proved by the Board of Trade, provided that he deposits £2,000, 
and makes an annual return to the Board of Trade of the extent 
and character of such business effected by him, and complies 
with certain other conditions. 

The intention of the Deceased Wife’s Sister's Marriage Act (c. 
47) is well known. No marriage heretofore or hereafter contracted 
between a man and his deceased wife’s sister shall be deemed to 
have been or shall be void or voidable as a civil contract, by 
reason only of such affinity. No clergyman of the Church of 
England shall be liable to any such penalty, or censure, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical, for anything done or omitted to be done 
by him in the performance of the duties of his office to which 
he would not have been liable if this Act had not been passed ; 
and when any such clergyman refuses to marry two persons who, 
but for such refusal, would be entitled to be married in his 
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church or chapel, the clergyman may—though he is not obliged 
to—permit any other clergyman to perform the service in such 
church or chapel. Nothing in the Act relieves a clergyman of 
the Church of England who marries his deceased wife’s sister 
from ecclesiastical censure. 

The Companies Act (c. 50) is very important, and is mainly 
concerned in ensuring.still greater publicity in companies’ affairs. 
For instance, a company which refrains from issuing a prospectus 
on its formation has to file with the Registrar all the informa- 
tion which a prospectus should have contained; a company must 
file a balance sheet annually with the Registrar; the classes of 
mortgages and charges which must be registered are extended ; 
the enforcement of a _ security must be registered; full 
publicity is given to the register of mortgages; a liquidator 
appointed in a voluntary winding-up must file with the Registrar 
notice of his appointment; creditors have increased opportunities 
and powers in a voluntary winding-up; .and, for the first time, 
foreign companies which have a place of business within the 
United Kingdom are subjected to certain requirements. The 
Act recognises ‘‘ private ’’ companies; but the expression is used 
in the narrow sense of a company which by its articles (a) re- 
stricts the right to transfer its shares, (6) limits the number 
of its members to fifty, and (c) prohibits any invitation to the 
public to subscribe for shares or debentures. These ‘‘ private ’’ 
companies are exempted from some of the requirements con- 
tained in the present and in previous Companies Acts. 


III. Acts applicable to England, Wales, and Ireland. 


The Married Women’s Property Act (c. 18) deals among other 
things with the decision in Re Harkness and Allsopp (1896), 2 ch., 
358, and now a married woman is able to dispose of any property 
of which she is trustee without the concurrence of her husband. 

A matter of considerable public importance is dealt with by 
the Lights on Vehicles Act (c. 45). Every person who shall 
cause or permit any vehicle to be in any street, highway, or road 
to which the public have access during the period between one 
hour after sunset and one hour before sunrise, shall provide such 
vehicle with a lamp or lamps, in proper working order, and so 
constructed and capable of being so attached as when lighted 
to display to the front a white light visible for a reasonable dis- 
tance. If only one lamp is so provided it shall be placed on the 
offside, and if any lamp shows a light to the rear, such light shall 
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be red. If there is a load projecting more than six feet to the 
rear, a rear light is essential. The driver or person in charge 
of the vehicle must keep the lamps properly trimmed, lighted, 
and attached. A borough council may exempt from the opera- 
tions of the Act any vehicle which is carrying inflammable goods, 
or a vehicle within any place in which it would be dangerous to 
enforce the provisions of the Act owing to the fact that inflam- 
mable goods are usually stored or dealt with in or near the place. 
County councils may exempt vehicles carrying farm produce in 
the course of harvesting. Bicycles, tricycles, motor-cars, and 
locomotives which already are obliged to carry lights, and vehicles 
drawn or propelled by hand, are not within the Act, nor are 
vehicles in the public service of the Crown, which may be 
specially exempted in naval or military interests. Some of the 
exemptions from the operation of this Act may, it is feared, miti- 
gate against the general usefulness of its provisions. 

Another Act of extreme importance is the Public Health Acts 
Amendment Act (c. 58), the many provisions of which can only 
be referred to shortly here, but it should be noted that many 
similar provisions are already in operation in different localities, 
and their inclusion in this Act only makes their application general. 
Part II. deals with streets and buildings. Plans and sections of 
any street or building deposited in pursuance of bye-law are of 
no effect unless the work is commenced within three years. Local 
authorities may vary the direction or position of proposed new 
streets, and may make requirements as to repairing private 
streets, the shape of buildings at a corner of a street, the height 
of chimneys, the paving of yards, the erection of temporary 
buildings, the removal of materials in streets, and the security 
of hoardings. Part III. deals with sanitary provisions, under 
which local authorities are given increased power to inspect and 
to test drainage and to require the provision of sanitary arrange- 
ments, and themselves to provide public conveniences and lava- 
tories, and ambulances. Restrictions are laid down in Part IV. 
as to infectious diseases in connection with the carrying on of 
any trade or business, persons being engaged in a dairy, clothes 
being sent to a laundry, children attending school, borrowing 
books from public or from circulating libraries, and the conveyance 
of persons in public vehicles. Part IV. contains provisions with 
respect to common lodging-houses. Part V. gives local authori- 
ties additional powers as to parks and pleasure grounds, in parti- 
cular in the way of facilitating games and recreations, and pro- 
viding music, reading-rooms, and places of entertainment and 
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refreshment. Under Part V. regulations may be made by local 
authorities dealing with street traffic, dangerous riding and driv- 
ing, leading or driving animals, obstruction or annoyances to 
persons using the sea-shore, esplanades, and promenades. Female 
domestic servants’ registries and old metal and marine stores 
must be registered, and may be kept under supervision. Part 
VIII. deals with fires. Police constables and firemen may enter 
and break open adjoining premises in case of fire without leave of 
the owner or occupier. Sky-signs are the subject of Part IX. They 
may not be erected or retained without the licence of the local 
authority. Part X. contains miscellaneous clauses, dealing, 
among other things, with the local authority’s power to make 
bye-laws with regard to public bathing, the provision of life- 
saving appliances, and the licensing of pleasure boats. 


IV. Acts applicable to England and Wales. 


We begin with the Criminal Appeal Act (c. 23), the policy 
of which has been much discussed. The Act applies to all 
persons convicted after April 18th, 1908. For such persons there 
will be a Court of Appeal, to which the Lord Chief Justice and 
eight judges of the King’s Bench Division of the High Court will 
belong. The prosecutor has no right of appeal except in the one 
instance mentioned below. The cases in which a person con- 
victed may appeal are:—(a) Against his conviction, on any 
ground which involves a question of law alone; (b) against 
his conviction, with the leave of the Court of Criminal Appeal or 
upon the certificate of the judge who tried him that it is a fit 
case for appeal on any ground of fact alone, or of mixed law 
and fact, or on any other ground which appears to the court to 
be sufficient ; and (c) against his sentence, with the leave of the 
Court of Criminal Appeal, unless the sentence is one fixed by 
law. No appeal shall lie from this court unless the Attorney- 
General certifies that the decision of the court involves a point of 
law of exceptional public importance, and that it is desirable in 
the public interest that a further appeal should be brought, when 
an appeal may be made to the House of Lords; this latter is the 
only case in which the prosecutor may appeal. The Court of 
Criminal Appeal may admit the appellant to bail pending the 
determination of his appeal. On the hearing of any proceedings 
under this Act, no costs may be allowed on either side. 

Under the Qualification of Women (County and Borough 
Councils) Act (c. 33), a woman shall not be disqualified by sex 
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or marriage for being a councillor or alderman of the council of 
any county or borough (including a metropolitan borough). 

The Education (Administrative Provisions) Act (c. 48) con- 
tains some important provisions for the better administration of 
the Education Acts. Local education authorities are to have 
the same power of acquiring land, compulsorily or by agreement, 
for the purpose of higher education, as they already have under 
the Education Acts for elementary education; also, with the 
consent of the Board of Education, they may appropriate land 
held by them for one such purpose, to the other purpose. With 
the consent of the Local Government Board they may appro- 
priate for the purposes of the Education Acts any land acquired 
by them otherwise than in their capacity of local education 
authority. County councils are given power to contribute towards 
capital expenditure incurred by non-county boroughs or urban 
districts within their county for the purposes of higher educa- 
tion. With regard to questions as to whether particular expenses 
have been incurred upon capital expenditure or not, it is enacted 
that no question shall be raised on audit where those expenses 
have been so treated in accordance with an order of the Local 
Government Board. Local education authorities are given power 
to provide vacation schools and recreation during the holidays 
for children attending public elementary schools, and they are 
bound to provide for the medical inspection of children as soon 
as possible after their admission to a public elementary school, 
and on other occasions as the Board of Education may direct. 
The Teachers’ Registration Council, whose duty it was to keep 
a register of teachers under the Board of Education Act, 1899, 
is abolished, but a new registration council representative of the 
teaching profession may be constituted, to whom shall be assigned 
the duty of keeping a register of such teachers as satisfy the con- 
ditions of registration established by the Council for the time 
being, and who apply to be registered. 

The object of the important Small Holdings and Allotments 
Act (c. 54) is to extend holdings and allotments in England and 
Wales. Two Small Holdings Commissioners are appointed, who 
shall ascertain the extent of the demand for small holdings and 
of the means of satisfying it, and it is the duty of local authori- 
ties to assist and furnish information to the Commissioners. 
According to the result of such inquiries, the Board of Agricul- 
ture may make a report to the council of any county, whose duty 
it shall be to prepare a draft scheme, or any such council may 
prepare a draft scheme without receiving a report from the 
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Board. A scheme when confirmed by the Board must be carried 
out by the county council, and if the carrying out results in a 
loss, the Board may pay such loss. A county council may, for the 
purpose of providing small holdings, acquire land by agreement or 
ccmpulsorily, and adapt and let it to persons or associations who 
desire to cultivate the holdings. As regards allotments, five acres 
is substituted as the limit of the extent of an allotment or allot- 
ments which may be held by one person, in place of one acre as 
under the Allotments Act, 1887. The county council’s power 
of compulsory acquisition of land applies also to land for allot- 
ments, and a duty is imposed upon such councils to ascertain 
what demand there is for allotments in the urban districts and 
rural parishes in their county, and what means there are of 
satisfying such demand. The Act imposes certain restrictions 
on the acquisition of land; for instance, land which forms part 
of any park, garden, pleasure ground, or home farm attached to 
and usually occupied with a mansion house, or is otherwise re- 
quired for the amenity or convenience of any dwelling-house, or 
is a site of an ancient monument or other object of archeological 
interest, shall not be acquired compulsorily, nor shall a holding 
of fifty acres or less in extent. Where land has been leased 
compulsorily, the owner may resume possession of any part if 
he requires it for building, mining, or other industrial purposes, 
or for making roads. It is only possible to give a general outline 
of this Act, from which so much is expected. It came into opera- 
tion at the beginning of the year. 


V. Acts applicable to Scotland alone. 


The Whale Fisheries (Scotland) Act (c. 41) prohibits the exer- 
cise in Scotland of the whaling industry—including the manu- 
facture of oil or other primary products--without a licence from 
the Fishery Board of Scotland, and subject to conditions as to 
the site of factories and stations, the number of whaling steamers 
to be used, and the nationality of the licensee. It is forbidden 
to pursue, kill, or shoot at any whale within three nautical miles 
of low-water mark of any part of the coast of Scotland, and there 
are other provisions restricting the manner of exercising the 
industry and for the inspection of factories, stations, and vessels. 

The Qualification of Women (County and Town Councils) 
(Scotland) Act (c. 48) contains provisions for Scotland of a kind 
which Chapter 33, already referred to, has applied to England 
and Wales. 
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VI. Acts applicable to Ireland only. 


The Irish Tobacco Act (c. 3) repeals the law passed in 1831 
which prohibits the cultivation in and exportation from Ireland 
of tobacco; the repeal takes effect when an excise duty is imposed 
on such tobacco. The Commissioners of Inland Revenue may 
prohibit the cultivation of tobacco except by persons holding a 
licence and on land approved for the purpose. 

The Irish Land Act (c. 38) adds to the provisions of the Irish 
Land Act, 1903, by enabling the Land Commission, to whom 
mining rights were reserved under that Act, to let, lease, sell, 
or demise the same. The period of six months from the death 
of the testator, limited by the Act of 1903 with respect to regis- 
tering a charge on a holding created by will or codicil, is changed 
to twelve months from the grant of probate of the will, or letters 
of administration with the will annexed, as the case may be. 

Economies are effected in the administration of the law in 
Ireland by the Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Act (c. 44). 
The next two vacancies occurring on the bench in the King’s 
Bench Division of the High Court in Ireland, other than the 
Lord Chief Justice, will not be filled, and the salary of the Lord 
Chancellor of that country is reduced as from last August to 
£6,000 a year. The savings so effected are to be applied for the 
purposes of the Labourers (Ireland) Acts, in accordance with the 
intention expressed in the Act of 1906. 

Finally we have the Evicted Tenants (Ireland) Act (c. 56), 
which enables the Estates Commissioners to acquire land com- 
pulsorily and to reinstate thereon evicted tenants whom the Com- 
missioners consider to be fit and proper persons to become pur- 
chasers under the Land Purchase Acts. 

MONTAGUE BARLOW 





LETTER FROM CANADA. 


THE CRISIS AND THE BANKS.—IMMIGRATION.—COASTING 
TRADE.—FRENCH TREATY. 


In view of the severity of the financial crisis in the United 
States, the course of ¢vents in the banking and commercial 
world of Canada seems to call for first notice in this letter. The 
situation may be briefly summed up in the statement that the 
banking system of Canada has demonstrated its soundness under 
circumstances of considerable strain. Commercial and financial 
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relations between the Dominion and the United States cannot 
but be close, and trouble there could not leave us unaffected. It 
has not been this alone, however, which has been the cause of 
the anxious period through which leaders of the commercial life 
of Canada have passed since last October. The extraordinary rate 
at which the opening up of the resources of the Dominion has 
proceeded for about a-decade has had its share in the result. A 
speculative fever has existed, and there can be little doubt that 
the usual result has not been escaped, namely, considerable 
investment, whose returns will be realisable, if at all, in a future 
too distant to be effective in maintaining present values. The 
aggregate figures of the Chartered Banks reflect the rapidity of 
the expansion. From 1897 to 1907 the aggregate liabilities to 
the public nearly trebled, and this roughly gives the measure of 
increase of the more important items, reflecting the activity of 
bank business. The growth, rapid as it was in preceding years, 
was marked in 1905 and 1906 by an almost -startling rate of 
increase. Comparing corresponding months in these two years, 
or, more briefly, the average of the monthly figures, a growth 
of very nearly 15 per cent. in the aggregate liabilities to the public, 
and of 17 per cent. in loans and discounts, is revealed. It would 
appear that, apart from the course of events in the United 
States, the conditions in Canada itself were making for the 
inevitable consequences of over-extended credit. Early in the 
year 1907 the bank returns show that a restraint was being im- 
posed, and maintained, on further credit inflation. Cash 
reserves were steadily increased, while loans ceased to show ex- 
pansion, and, as a natural consequence, deposits also no longer 
increased as formerly. The proportion of cash reserves to 
liabilities, and especially to demand liabilities, progressively 
improved month by month. But the restraint on lending did 
not fail to evoke an outcry against the bankers. Even when the 
panic was in full swing in the United States, complaints were 
loud and persistent from Winnipeg that the policy of the banks 
was threatening ruin to the grain trade and to the farmers. The 
lack of the facilities required for the speedy marketing of the 
crop was alleged, and especially for the pressing forward of the 
considerable proportion of grain which had suffered from frost, 
and was consequently a somewhat doubtful security for loans. 
Within the last few days statements have gone the round of the 
Press that the proportion of the crop marketed to date is excep- 
tionally high for mid-January, a statement which, if true, would 
require us to believe either that exceptional banking facilities 
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were afforded during December, or that the November outcry 
was ill-founded. 

Efforts were made to bring pressure to bear on the Govern- 
ment to render assistance, or to induce the banks to do so. The 
Minister of Finance was known to be in conference with the 
leaders of the banking world in Montreal about the middle of 
November, and, subsequently, Mr. Fielding made a somewhat 
mysterious statement in the House of Commons as to arrange- 
ments which he had made to cope with the difficulties of the 
position. Before this is in print the promised full explanation 
will probably have been made in the House. Meanwhile, those 
who are in the secret are agreeing to say nothing, fearing, 
apparently, the possible effect of stating plainly that some un- 
named bank or banks have been in a position of such difficulty 
that Government intervention was needed to help them out. 

In spite of the want of detailed information, however, the 
fact that the Minister has taken action which is as nearly as 
possible parallel to that taken under the Suspension of the Bank 
Act in England in 1857 is clear. The official Canada Gazette 
gives monthly a summary of the position of the Government 
finances, and this statement is usually published about the 
middle of the month. In December, however, the Gazette of 
the 14th and again that of the 21st published the circulation 
account for October 31st, and it was not until Parliament had 
been adjourned, and everybody was concerned with Christmas 
festivities, that, on December 28th, the Gazette gave the account 
for November 30th. This account showed that the statutory 
requirement in regard to the banking of the Dominion Note 
Issue was no longer fulfilled. It may be as well to state here 
what that requirement is. For all issues exceeding thirty 
million dollars the Finance Minister is required to hold gold 
equal in amount to such excess. So far as concerns the first 
thirty millions, three-quarters are covered by Canadian Govern- 
ment debentures, and the remaining quarter by gold and 
Canadian securities guaranteed by the Imperial Government, 
both as to principal and interest, the gold being required to be 
at least 15 per cent. of the issue, that is, when the issue is not 
less than thirty millions, the specie must be at least four-and-a- 
half millions of dollars. With this provision of reserve for note 
issues must be taken the provision of reserve against Govern- 
ment Savings Bank deposits. This is required to be not less 
than 10 per cent. of the deposits, but may be either gold or 
Canadian securities guaranteed by the Government of the 
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United Kingdom. Actually, the practice has been to keep, for 
the purpose of note and savings reserves, an amount of £400,000 
of guaranteed debentures, and all the rest of the required 
amount, both that which may be guaranteed debentures, and 
that which must be gold, in gold. Ordinarily, a moderate 
balance, which, in 1907, did not exceed $1,700,000 at the end 
of any month, in addition to the requirement, is shown. 

The position of the Canadian Finance Minister is thus very 
different from that of the Secretary of the United States Treasury. 
The latter normally has, the former has not, funds in hand of 
amount sufficient to render important aid to banks in time of 
stress. But, as will be seen presently, the unfortunate example 
set by the banks of the United States, in looking to Government 
aid to relieve them of the natural consequences of lending what 
they should have kept in reserve, has been too much for some 
of our lesser banks, and for the Minister. We have yet to learn 
where the greater share of responsibility rests. ~ 

In the account withheld, as above stated, till the progress 
towards restoration of confidence in the United States had re- 
duced the danger of arousing distrust in Canada, there appeared, 
as a part of the required reserve, an item, ‘‘ Other securities held 
in trust for the Receiver-General by the Bank of Montreal, the 
amount being also guaranteed by the said bank.’’ This item 
amounted to two millions of dollars, or only about half a million 
more than was needed to produce the statutory amount of backing 
for notes and for savings deposits. In the account for December 
31st, issued in the Gazette of January 11th, this illegal item is 
expanded to $5,115,000, and, without it, the reserve is 
$4,591,759 below its statutory amount. It will, therefore, 
appear that the law has been broken in a way analogous to the 
English case of 1857, which probably served as an example to 
be followed. The wording of the clause cited above seems to 
suggest that, first two, later somewhat over five, million dollars 
of the specie held in the currency reserve has been deposited in 
one or more of the banks which found their resources insufficient 
to meet the demands upon them, and that they have given 
collateral security which has been submitted to the scrutiny of 
the Bank of Montreal, and in regard to which that bank has 
been able to give satisfactory assurances to the Government, 
Which banks have received assistance could only be stated on 
the faith of current rumour, and it is quite unnecessary to 
know for the purposes of this letter. The fact that a breach of 
the Dominion Notes Act has been judged necessary by the 
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Government is a remarkable evidence of the severity of the 
strain, and the delay in answering inquiries formally made in 
the House of Commons, still more the delay in making the essen- 
tial facts public in the official Gazette, affords a striking com- 
mentary on the state of the nerves of bankers and ministers. 
Buried in the pages of the official paper, especially when ap- 
pearing in the Christmas holidays, the item seems to have 
attracted no notice. 

Even the later publication, showing a larger use of the extra- 
legal power of the executive, has remained unused for the pur- 
pose of political controversy. Perhaps the normal state of 
affairs will be restored before the House of Commons receives the 
promised explanation from the Minister. 

One is tempted to ask whether so strong a measure as a 
breach of the law was justified by the situation, strained as it 
was, as will appear from what is discussed in succeeding para- 
graphs of this letter. As a whole, the banks increased their 
holdings of actual cash, specie and legal tenders, by nearly three 
millions during November. If we deduct the two millions 
secured from the Government, there would still remain about~ 
75 millions of dollars, or about 30 per cent. of liabilities on 
demand (circulation and demand deposits). At the end of 
December, the demand liabilities had decreased ten millions from 
November, the actual cash held had decreased nearly two mil- 
lions, and, if we deduct the Government’s five millions, there 
would be left 70 millions, or two millions more than in December, 
1906, and a figure not exceeded, except in November, 1906, until 
July of 1907. It hardly seems that such a position need have 
required help from outside the circle of banks. If such help 
were indeed needed from outside, have not the banks them- 
selves, by becoming parties to the arrangement, practically set a 
higher level of cash reserves as the standard which the public 
has a right to demand of them in the future? 

A part of the cause for anxiety, and for special efforts to 
strengthen the cash reserves of the banks, was revealed to the 
public on January 18th, when, for the second time in fifteen 
months, one of the chartered banks has been taken in charge by 
its colleagues and rivals in the banking business. In 1905 it 
was the Bank of Montreal alone.to which the other banks 
entrusted the task of liquidating the affairs of the Ontario Bank, 
all the banks joining in a guarantee to divide the loss, should a 
loss be realised. It seemed to parallel the case of Baring Bros. 
and the Bank of England in 1890. On the present occasion the 
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twelve leading banks have agreed to divide the work of winding 
up the business of the Sovereign Bank among them. To each 
certain of the branches of the condemned institution have been 
assigned. Depositors found, on the morning of the 18th, that 
another institution had charge of the office of the Sovereign 
where their account was carried, and they were able to secure 
either cash or a deposit receipt in the bank into whose charge 
the branch had passed. The work of winding up the business 
will necessarily be slow, but the noteworthy feature is that the 
declaration of the decease of the Sovereign Bank was made 
without the slightest sign of alarm being manifested in any 
direction. Experience with the Ontario Bank had possibly 
served to enable the public to understand what was meant by 
finding representatives of other banks in charge of the offices 
of a lame member of the family of banks. 

The Sovereign was a bank whose career has been short but 
striking. it began business in 1902, and its-course, up till 
December, 1906, was one of continuous and rapid expansion. 
Its assets had, at the end of 1906, reached a total of six millions 
sterling ($29,208,311). At first its capital was $2,000,000, of 
which only $1,300,000 was subscribed till it had been in opera- 
tion three years. Before another year had passed, the autho- 
rised capital had been doubled, and most of it subscribed. Con- 
nections with the Dresdner Bank and with J. P. Morgan and 
Co. had contributed to this rapid development. But the methods 
employed by the General Manager to secure business did not 
commend themselves to the leading bankers in the Dominion, 
and the general belief that the business secured included much 
of a not very desirable character appears to be justified by the 
sequel. A change occurred in the aspect of the statement of 
assets and liabilities month by month after December, 1906. 
In four months, over $4,000,000 reduction was effected in the 
assets, which had previously expanded without interruption. At 
the beginning of May, 1907, a complete change in the manage- 
ment was effected, a new president (chairman of directors) and 
a new general manager being secured, and a rigorous writing 
down of assets occurred, $2,250,000, or 9 per cent. approxi- 
mately, being written off by cancelling the reserve fund and 
writing down the capital account by $1,000,000. Some sub- 
stantial further liquidation was effected in the following three 
months, but the progress of affairs was blocked by the strained 
condition of credit in the last three months of the year. At 
the end of December, the aggregate assets were about £4,000,000 
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($19,218,746), or one-third less than a year before, and some 
15 per cent. less than on May 31st, on which date the scaling 
down of old assets, effected in May, figured in the published 
accounts. The sudden collapse is, perhaps, the most natural 
sequence of so sudden a growth. 

One feature of the procedure adopted, both in regard to the 
Ontario Bank in October, 1905, and now in the case of the 
Sovereign Bank, is that the arrangements for the handing over 
of the business into other hands have been made and put into 
effect by executive authority without reference to a shareholders’ 
meeting. In the last case the fact that the Dresdner Bank 
and three New York associates of the Morgan firm together held 
14,000 of the 30,000 shares has made the securing of the support 
of the majority of shares to the steps taken a matter not 
involving a dangerous publicity. The way in which the 
Bankers’ Association has handled the transfer of the business 
of both the banks named a few lines back has reflected much 
credit on its organisation, and has tended to inspire confidence 
in the public mind. 

Two other subjects will be briefly referred to in this letter. 
Both are connected with sudden changes in the public policy 
of the Dominion, changes of no little significance. The first 
relates to the difficulties which have arisen owing to the treat- 
ment of Japanese immigrants in British Columbia, and the 
attitude of the people of Vancouver towards our allies, and also 
towards our fellow subjects, the Hindoos. The arrival of con- 
siderable numbers, both of Japanese and of Hindoos, has stirred 
up a noisy, and perhaps deep, race-antagonism. As it appears 
that the chief responsibility for the influx rests with certain 
companies which sought supplies of cheap and docile labour, and 
with an organisation created to supply that demand, and as the 
Japanese Government has expressed a readiness to restrain the 
volume of the movement from Japan, the problem of exclusion 
was reduced to one in which Japanese from the Hawaiian 
islands and Hindoos from Chinese ports were mainly concerned. 
Their cases have been met by instructions authorising the 
exclusion of all immigrants proceeding to Canada otherwise than 
direct from the country of which they are citizens, or on 
through tickets thence. There appears room for doubt if the 
desired effect will be secued by this order, while it certainly 
threatens to operate so as to hinder some of the more desirable 
immigrants from Europe from entering the Dominion. For the 
moment, the latter effect is of more benefit than injury, inasmuch 
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as the cessation of the rapid expansion of recent years leaves 
many of the newly-arrived without employment. It has even 
been found desirable to require everyone arriving to be provided 
with not less than fifty dollars till the middle of February, and 
twenty-five dollars from that time till the end of March, after 
which the resumption of agricultural operations with the disap- 
pearance of the winter snows will once more provide means of 
remunerative employment for newcomers. This money test is 
necessary to prevent the arrival of numerous persons who might 
become dependent on private charity or public relief almost from 
the day of their landing. Montreal, being the gateway of the 
Dominion, has an exceptional number of workless—and not a 
few worthless—newcomers, and the absence of any public relief 
fund supported by taxation results in a very heavy strain on the 
resources of the Charity Organisation Society and other relief 
agencies supported by private subscriptions. Not the least re- 
markable outcome of the financial stringency is this volte face 
on the part of the Dominion, from anxious seeking for immi- 
grants to a grudging admission of those who present themselves. 

The growing influence of Protectionist sentiments is illus- 
trated by the issue of an Order in Council giving notice of the 
restriction of the coasting trade to Canada to ships whieh fly the 
British flag after the current calendar year. Since wooden ship- 
building has been superseded by the use of iron and steel, foreign 
competition has almost driven the Canadians of the maritime 
provinces out of the shipping business. The interests of those 
whom the ships serve have failed to be adequately recognised, 
and, unless it should prove that the Order in Council is in con- 
flict with our treaty obligations, as is suggested in certain 
quarters, the disappearance of the Norwegian ships from the coal 
trade of the St. Lawrence, in which they have had so large a 
share in recent years, will shortly be realised. Their place 
seems more likely to be taken by British steamers than by 
Canadian—using the word British here in its narrower sense. 
If the dominance of Scandinavian steamers in the business be 
interpreted in the most obvious way, a rise in freights seems by 
no means improbable should their exclusion be effective. Thus 
Canadian coal-users and coal-producers, lumbermen and others, 
seem likely to pay, while the creation of a Canadian ship-owning 
interest to occupy the field from which foreigners are to be 
excluded seems not the most likely result of the new policy. 

A somewhat narrow view of the true commercial interests of 
the country, similar in spirit to this change in coasting-trade 
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regulations, is in evidence in the clause of the new French treaty 
by which the advantage of the special tariff concessions which are 
secured by the treaty is made conditional on direct shipment. 
The limitation may do something to encourage trade to Canadian 
ports, but it seems quite as likely to render the provisions of 
the treaty nugatory, especially in winter, so far as the advantage 
to the Canadian consumer is concerned, and in no small degree 
also in respect to advantages secured for Canadian export trade. 
While space will not permit of any detailed examination of the 
treaty in this letter, it may be noted that the delay in bringing 
into operation treaties, by which the intermediate schedule of 
the Canadian tariff was made effective, until most of the countries 
entitled to most-favoured-nation treatment had concluded tariff 
arrangements with Canada, which was anticipated in my last 
letter, seems not to have formed a part of the actual plans of 
ministers. Thus concessions granted to France are extended 
automatically to a number of other nations. The outcry from 
Opposition benches in the House of Commons, and in the Oppo- 
sition Press, however, ignores the effect of the direct shipment 
clause. The trade of most of these favoured nations with 
Canada is at present very small, and the limitation of tariff reduc- 
tions to direct shipments, or even to shipments vid the United 
Kingdom, will serve as a considerable restraint on a rapid 
development of such imports. 

Had not the recent financial disturbances supplied topics 
of greater immediate importance, other Canadian affairs 
would have supplied material for useful discussion. The pro- 
posed reform in legislation dealing with insurance, following in 
broad outlines the methods adopted in the State of New York 
in the recent reform there, contains a good deal of debatable 
matter, and useful light on the direction in which Canadian 
finance is developing has been shed during the inquiry on the 
results of which the new legislation is based. The very recent 
purchase, by the Government of the Province of Manitoba, of 
the Bell company’s equipment in that province, marks a note- 
worthy step in the direction of Government ownership and opera- 
tion of public utilities. A sentiment of considerable strength, 
favourable to the extension of the activities of Government in this 
direction seems to have grown up, especially in some parts of 
the Dominion. The future of this movement will be worth 
watching. The legislative programme presented at the opening 
of the Session in the new province of Alberta, too, seems inspired 
by a determination to restrain the creation of vested interests 
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inimical to the public welfare. These bald references to matters 
not immediately connected with the panic must be permitted to 
serve in place of the discussion of them which would have been 
proper had the available space not been necessarily devoted to 
more urgent matters. 
A. W. FLux 
Montreal, Jan. 25th, 1908. 





JAPANESE FINANCE. 


I. GENERAL SURVEY. 


SrncE the Treaty of peace was concluded between Japan and 
Russia in September, 1905, and ratified in October, 1905, many 
changes have taken place in Japanese finance. Let us briefly 
survey these changes. : 

Ist. At the conclusion of the war Japan’s credit stood so 
high that foreign investors readily took up her public and muni- 
cipal loans and industrial shares. 

2nd. The post-bellum financial programme discloses a new 
situation in finance to be met by the people and the Government. 
Among others, the capacity of the people to bear the burden, and 
the activity of the Government to grapple with the debt, and the 
establishment of a National Debt Consolidation Fund, demand our 
attention. 

8rd. Business undertakings have rapidly developed, and the 
consequent demand for capital for these new enterprises, and 
also for the extension of existing businesses, has been calculated 
at about 1,700 million yen. 

4th. Foreign trade has made an unprecedented advance, and 
the increase is more marked in exports. 

We will now deal with these and other points of importance 
in greater detail. 

II. FOREIGN CAPITAL. 


As was stated above, foreign war loans were issued three 
times with great success.1 To meet further necessary war ex- 
penses, a fourth loan was issued in London, New York, and in 
Germany in July, 1905. The conditions were as follows :—The 
total amount of the loan was £30,000,000, the interest 44 per 
cent., the price of issue 90, secured by the tobacco monopoly 
profits, the term of repayment being 20 years. The result 


1 See Economic JouRNAL, March and June, 1905, 
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of flotation was unexpectedly successful, being ten times over- 
subscribed in London and Germany, and five times in the United 
States of America. 

After the treaty of peace, the Japanese Government was busy 
in framing the post-bellum financial measures. First of all, the 
consolidation of the war loan was the most urgent, and it led 
to the fifth issue of the foreign loan in November, 1905. The 
object of this loan was to consolidate 200,000,000 yen of 6 per 
cent. Exchequer Bonds. The flotation was rather difficult because 
the money markets abroad were more strained. The conditions 
of this loan were as foliows :—The total amount was £25,000,000, 
the interest 4 per cent., the price of issue 90, and no special 
fund was attached as security. This issue also met with success, 
the amount being largely over-subscribed. 

In March, 1907, a sixth foreign loan was issued in London 
and Paris. The object was to convert £22,000,000 of 6 per cent. 
Pound Sterling Bonds of first and second Series. The condi- 
tions were as follows :—The total amount was £23,000,000, the 
interest 5 per cent., issue price 994 per 100, term 40 years, and 
no security. The issue went well, in spite of the depressed state 
of the foreign markets. 

As for municipal loans, in July, 1906, Tokyo City entrusted 
the Industrial Bank of Japan with the issue of a loan of 
£1,500,000 in London, the conditions being :—Price of issue 
100, interest 5 per cent., term 30 years, of which first 10 years 
unredeemable, and first charge on special revenue of the city. 

Soon after the issue of the Toyko City loan, in August, 1906, 
Yokohama City contracted with Messrs. Samuel Samuel and Co. 
for the issue of a loan amounting to £317,000 on the same condi- 
tions as that of the Tokyo City loan, except in the issue price, 
which in this case was 99 per 100. For some unavoidable cause 
the loan was not issued in London and other foreign markets 
until February, 1907. 

As for private companies, the debentures of the Hokkaido 
Tanko Railway Co. and the Kwansai Railway Co., as well as 
the shares of the Industrial Bank of Japan, are the most con- 
spicuous. 

After the restoration of peace the Hakkaido Tanko Railway 
Co. negotiated with the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China and the Kwansai Railway Co. with Messrs. Samuel Samuel 
and Co. for sums amounting to £1,000,000 in each case. The 
conditions were: the former with interest at 5 per cent. and 
term of fifteen years on the security of the Company’s property 
and the net receipt of the Company 92? per 100; and the latter 
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with interest at 44 per cent. and term of twenty years on the 
security of the Company’s property and the net receipt of the 
Company 92 per 100. 

As for the shares of the Industrial Bank of Japan, Baron 
Takahashi signed an agreement with Messrs. Panmure Gordon 
and Co. on October 28rd, 1905, and, as a consequence, in March, 
1906, 150,000 shares of 50 yen each of the Bank were issued, and 
were taken by well-known firms in Europe and America. 

In July, 1907, the South Manchurian Railway Company’s 
debentures to the amount of £4,000,000 were taken over by the 
Industrial Bank of Japan and issued in London. Regardless of 
the dulness of the market, the issue went far better than other 
flotations, much to the credit of those concerned, viz., Parr’s 
Bank, Ltd., the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
the Yokohama Specie Bank, and Messrs. Panmure Gordon and 
Co. 

III. Post-BELLUM FINANCE. - 


As above mentioned, the war finance went on smoothly,’ but 
how the post-bellum finance was to be carried on was a matter of 
greater anxiety. Luckily, the first post-bellum fiscal year passed 
off well, and the same is expected of the second fiscal year. 

The Budget for 1907-8 was presented to the Imperial Diet 
at its twenty-third Session. The Financial Bill passed the Diet 
with small reduction. The general gist of the Budget compared 
with the Budget for two preceding fiscal years is as follows :— 








REVENUE. 
1905—1906. 1906—1907. 1907—1908. 
Yen. Yen. Yen. 
ORINERY cs ccscvassees 371,067,493 392,532,477 424,447,291 
Extraordinary ......... 8,728,496 102, 172,230 182,945, 897 
Total .6000.26- 379,795,989 494,704,707 611,393,118 
EXPENDITURE.” 

OOTREIG oovsicssecccces 176,496,200 352,570,877 408, 154,163 
Extraordinary ......... 231,756,873 139,111,764 199,238,955 
ROWE S.scaceoe 408,253,073 491,682,641 611,393,118 


It is not necessary to say that the Budget for 1906-7, the 
first post-bellum fiscal year, is of a temporary nature. It has, 
therefore, nothing very remarkable except the National Debt 
Consolidation Fund. It was estimated that the grand total of 
loans would be about 2,500 million yen. With a view of re- 

! See Economic JouRNAL, September, 1905. 

2 School expenditures are included in the Additional Budget for 1907-1908. 
Hence, for convenience of comparison, those in the Budgets for two preceding years 
are excluded, 
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adjusting and redeeming the National Debt, the Fund was estab- 
lished in the Budget for 1906-7. 

The annual amount of that portion of the money to be trans- 
ferred from the general account, which relates to national loans 
issued to meet the expenditure connected with the war with 
Russia, is not to be less than 110 million yen. 

This scheme will keep up the credit of Japan and gradually 
diminish her debts. Moreover, in the Budget for 1907-8 the 
greatest stress is laid on the development of the national economy. 
The Government took care not to increase existing taxes or to 
impose new ones, nor has it raised public loans other than for 
the enterprises to be considered economically productive, trying 
at the same time to curtail expenditure. Temporary measures 
taken in the preceding year were put in proper order, and the 
war taxes were made permanent. 

The details of the Budget for 1907-8 and the comparison with 
the preceding years are given below. 

REVENUE. 


Ordinary Revenue. 
1905—1906. 1906—1907. 1907—1908. 





Taxes. Yen. Yen. Yen. 
MR co hicieccccrcdnessacqawas 82,284,112 85,632,438 85,632,392 
Pie. i ee 18,385,886 21,837,334 23,235,402 
oS —— aere 18,153,478 19,370,575 19,626,926 
RINE asics scours isnvedeses 63,099,780 59,170,851 65,450,336 
PTE noises scncewsvaneins sss 5,149,768 5,318,576 3,936,005 
EAB OX,. - csviaseswecsecscsacss 16,457,364 16,755,769 11,120,616 
Consumption Tax on Wool- 

URE cy. crsadegcbseaecssseesene 2,183,602 3,260,333 15,824,854 
Medicines Selling Tax ...... 215,487 197,449 195,623 
MEUINS TAX. 5 oe scsssccvaseossc 2,320,810 1,443,456 1,714,203 
Exchanges Tax ............... 1,848,271 1,235,075 1,975,502 
Convertible Notes Tax ...... 997,202 996,190 1,056,938 
Tonnage Duties ............... 393,038 427,695 477,986 
Customs Duties ...... ........ 23,981,013 31,787,165 86,179,719 
Communication Tax ......... 3,188,180 2,120,992 2,211,868 
Succession Duties ............ 4,309,596 2,426,434 1,248,857 

NOUR 5. cosucauacsvecses 242,967,587 251,980,332 269,882,227 
Stamp Duties .......... ....... 29,504,048 27,408,831 17,923,429 


Public Undertakings and 
State Property, Post and 





Telegraph Services........ 25,712,310 80,459,491 34,310,230 
MOBS scotaccsecesdlecsestsses%es 3,165,999 4,971,454 7,559,939 
Salt Monopoly _............ .. 16,239,667 26,274,831 27,366,523 
Tobacco Monopoly .. ......... 32,011,072 30,289,089 30,699,965 
MRGIRWRGOS v5.61 sc0eccacesatenedees . 9,581,743 10,146,112 23,746,340 
Other Revenue ............... 3,641,769 2,558,960 2,787,122 

oe. es ree 90,352,560 104,699,937 126,470,119 
Interest on Deposits ......... 4,290,833 8,911,516 5,118,150 


Transferred from Sinking 

Fund of Formosan Public 

fol er: re 1,742,595 2,044,321 2,411,446 
Miscellaneous .................. 2,209,870 2,487,540 2,186,487 





Ordinary Revenue Total... 371,067,493 392,532,477 423,991,858 
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Extraordinary Revenue. 
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1905—1906. 1906—1907. 1907—1908. 
Yen. Yen. Yen. 
Sale of State Property ...... 745,503 14, 247,405 2,518,669 
Contribution from Prefec- 
are penises 833,308 792,998 2,204,764 
Paid in from Harbours’ 
Construction ........... ... — — 1,500,000 
Contribution for Japanese 
Grand Exhibition ......... — —_ 1,000,000 
Chinese Indemnity ......... 3,066,636 2,048,395 2,048,395 
Loans Floated .................. — 79,843, 242 31, 256,180 
Forestry Fund Transferred. 550,967 2,151,934 2,460,700 
Warship and Torpedo Craft 
Fund Transferred ......... — —_ 10,939,586 
Contribution for School 
Establishment............... — — 298,500 
Short Loans...... saedsitrvisese 1,600,000 _ 2,000,000 
Carried over from preceding 
WOR ci sicd vekctsssnsepsissctece 1,405,319 1,768,261 29,987,444 
Surplus of Special Account 
for Extraordinary War 
Expenses Transferred ... ~ a 100,000,000 
Other miscellaneous Re- 
WORN sacra stsvcus desess ane scs 454,416 819,995 731,659 
Paid in from Yokohama : 55 
Harbour Construction ... — 500,000 aaa 
TRMBORIY senascsncccccssseeses 72,347 — sac 
Extraordinary Revenue 
ONE saises spncsaascseaeas 8,728,496 102,172,230 186,945,897 
Grand Total......... 379,795,989 494,704,707 606,937,755 
EXPENDITURE. 
Ordinary Expenditure. 
1905—1906. 1906—1907. 1907—1908. 
Yen, Yen, Yen. 
Imperial Household ...... ... 3,000,000 3,000,000 3,000,000 
Foreign Affairs ............... 2,338,463 2,723,087 3,260,312 
FIOMG AMBING «.0...0000scccssees 9,400, 274 9,815,043 10,215,683 
INE oe csacpiceesexccaccnseness 62,796,030 219, 468,386 266,166,823 
WEY aces scvecaxeadcoseanecasrnses 39,495, 746 50,460, 384 53,663,788 
PRON vi endsavceenuyeuersecavnisans 23,955, 265 28,914,073 33,414,695 
DOMINO goss thvarescesdiosevesees 10,178,694 10,262,911 10,716,131 
TRGOREOR: acnnccese cncesiccies 1,917,450 1,978,285 2,034,985 
Agriculture and Commerce 2,801,506 3,926,289 5,604,342 
Communications............... 20,612,772 22,022,419 24,077,404 
OMEN <x sao svaessssese 176,496,200 352,570,877 412,154,163 
Extraordinary Expenditure. 
Foreign Affairs ............... 25,625 389,320 495,240 
EEOMG AMBING 2.0.00. cc0cesccees 3,219,481 5,761,692 12,164,936 
Fimance .........s00.08 so ssees ©9004, 806,188 86,180,576 12,687,882 
WMI secsar coe Gusnassccoucatuceas 1,019, 727 1,676,742 57,953,380 
WRN os vcancess caanncxed Gesteneen 11,497,960 10,613,854 49,067,524 
UENO! dekcrinneeiisaccuscssccue 65,221 628,037 605,485 
TRBGOMAIONL.o0 5 ccsccécessrsceces 519,311 1,693,837 1,381,156 
Agriculture and Commerce 3,731,855 8,758,974 14,087,923 
Communications ............ 6,871,555 23, 408, 732 50,325,770 
SONNE: dscssenicssiceee 231,756,873 139,111,764 198,769, 296 





Grand Total ...... 408, 253,073 491,682,641 








606,923,459 
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At first sight, the Budget for 1907-8 shows a great increase. 
But the increase is due to the fact that items of expenditure, 
which were regarded as temporary in the Budget of the preceding 
year, have taken their proper place and become adjusted. More- 
over, the very large items of the income and expenditure resulting 
from the purchase of railways are included. 

As for taxation (Stamp Duty included), it shows an increase 
of 15,400,000 yen in two years. But this increase, being caused 
by the natural growth in prosperity and not by any increase in 
the rate of taxes, fairly indicates that the burden of the taxes 
on the people is not heavier than can be borne by those whose 
standard of living is steadily rising. 

A word must be added about the nationalisation of railways. 
A Railway Nationalisation Bill (including the railways of seven- 
teen companies) and a Bill for purchasing the Seoul-Fusan Rail- 
way were presented to and agreed upon by the Imperial Diet at 
its twenty-second Session. It was promulgated in the Official 
Gazette of March 31st, 1906, and by October, 1907, the purchases 
were nearly completed, making total mileage of State railways 
4,442 miles, and that of private companies 445 miles. Other 
important railways are to be purchased in ten years from 1906. 

The total amount of the supplementary Budget for 1907-8 is 
8,596,390 yen. The details are given below. 


REVENUE. 





Ordimary— ; Yen. 
Public Undertakings and State Property ......... 4,084 
Extraordinary— 
Carried over from preceding year .................. 8,592,306 
MURR BUR iss acer aodsed cobain ctsuecsscicanee 8,596,390 
EXPENDITURE. 
Ordinary— 
Home Affairs ......... ee elt ie me Merry try 7,667 
SIR cote Bin NAYS. 5c ccenae ceaeruy sd nspoueuasiedarehc 123,847 
MMMM Soci scec5: “suncegdepaee comesdacecsesy ees : 3,993,639 
MME! es rove iicu vesicrdevocectee seusaseasune ip) eaaes 4,125,153 
Extraordinary— 
NPE RAEN 56 <5 505520528 002 anshaa-ndsaaurecescer esses: 3,200,000 
RIN 5g oo co son acne an duane ceancspeannaas hase 629, 406 
II Sra oc ra nnn ccpeencocsutats dish cl wensx tit soe se ape 155,860 
MPMNITINMMENN Dy. 5. coisa dnet AX caesesse crisaaeuanaes 485,971 
TOME) Fo 5éc0e2 senccerttepocheiee tees sivas laste 4,471,237 
RINE, 5: 5c ccnedReat eh csdessxcceenncanes 8,596,390 


TV. EXPANSION OF BUSINESS. 


After the war commercial and industrial expansion ensued, 
as is clear from the following figures, showing the capital used 
in new enterprises and in the development of existing ones from 
July, 1905, to August, 1907. 
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New Increase 
Enterprises. of Capital. Total. 

Yen. Yen. Yen. 
CORREO non Ey oe 39,770,000 91,613,850 131,383,850 
Cotton spinning ............... 37,603,000 50,155,430 87,758,430 
Electric works.................. 130,560,000 36,710,000 167,270,000 
BERING WOPKS «0. <c.0<000.cc5c0s 79,520,000 20,650,000 100,170,000 
Marine products............... 31,225,000 1,760,000 32,985,000 
Railway and electric tram- 

WOE Shoe cvs cecacsaes sexs .-. 340,104,000 114,209,800 454,313,800 
Manufactures ...............60 364,831,800 115,797,000 480,628,800 
PRN go so ccceucess coocteass 42,450,000 8,400,000 50,850,000 
BNO. vies cpsioutesconesecne 37,100,000 19,850,000 56,950,000 
Commercial and others...... 135,125,000 54,953,150 190,078,150 

PO cs scscckoaesexaxs 1,238, 288,800 514,099,230  1,752,388,030 








Between the end of 1906 and the middle of 1907 so strong 
was the spirit of enterprise that over-speculation resulted. 

The Japanese Government, in its desire to avert any danger 
threatened by this over-speculation, consulted the Bank of Japan, 
the Industrial Bank of Japan, and the Hypothec Bank on the 
subject. Mr. Soyeda, as the president of the Industrial Bank 
of Japan, reported :—‘‘So far great care has been exercised 
in various undertakings, and they do not appear to be of a 
speculative nature to any considerable extent. But there is no 
guarantee that no unreliable or unnecessary enterprises will be 
projected hereafter. However, should all new enterprises be for- 
bidden for that reason? That would certainly not be the way 
to bear the burdens the war has bequeathed. Hence the course 
to be followed should be to distinguish those enterprises deemed 
reliable and profitable from others which cannot be so classed, 
and, on the other hand, to attach importance to promoting and 
improving fuller development of the undertakings already estab- 
lished. Now the grave duty and privilege of making the above 
distinction should properly fall on the suppliers of funds—the 
bankers.”’ 

Things took the turn Mr. Soyeda desired, and as most of the 
leading bankers exercised great caution and took most prudent 
steps, failures and collapses generally were avoided, although 
some failures took place among a few brokers and small banks. 


V. FOREIGN TRADE. 


The rapid increase in the bulk of trade is clear from the 
figures given below :— 


Exports. Imports. Total. 

Years. Yen. Yen. Yen. 
i | peer 289,502,442 317,135,518 606,637,960 
| eee 319, 260,896 371,360,738 690,621,634 
eee 321,533,610 488,538,017 810,071,627 


WOE sip s0sses 423,754,892 418,784,108 842,539,000 
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In 1905 there was an excess of imports over exports amounting 
to 167 million yen. But in 1906 we have an excess of exports 
over imports. Further, the imports for 1906 show a great 
decrease compared with the previous year, while the exports show 
a far greater increase. The decrease of imports no doubt is due 
to diminished purchase of military and naval materials. 

Why the exports for 1906 are 102 million yen more than that 
of the previous year is explained by the great increase in silk, 
copper, and cotton goods. 


VI. CoNncLUSION. 


Judging from the above, the after effect of the war on the 
whole of Japanese finance is not only slight but also encourag- 
ing. If we seek out anything which requires careful attention, 
it is the increase of currency. 

To be fair, it is hard to expect to have everything smooth 
after such an expensive war, and it is rather remarkable that 
the country which carried through a war of such magnitude is 
steadily and skilfully building up its economic position. 

Japan, in truth, fought a life and death struggle for the peace 
of the Far East. Had she failed, it is not at all difficult to 
imagine the dangers which might have overtaken the peace and, 
therefore, the commerce of the Far East. It is only right that 
nations whose interest is for peace and commerce should show 
some sympathy, if not gratitude, to Japan, rather than mis- 
understand her peaceful intentions or be misled by groundless 
fears and hostile insinuations. | J. SOYEDA 





SWEATED INDUSTRIES AND WAGES BoaRDs. 


A MIXTURE of unnecessary despair and illogical fatalism seems 
to be driving a considerable number of our British legislators 
into attempting a new kind of factory legislation which, if it is 
not the success that they imagine, may do immense harm to 
some of our most helpless .fellow-citizens. On the surface the 
arguments used in favour of this new legislation are all that is 
kind and well-meaning towards these poor victims. The hard- 
ships of the sweated home workers are vividly portrayed; the 
indisputable fact that one of the chief of these hardships ig the 
lowness of their earnings is made clear; and then the fairy god- 
mother remedy is introduced. Let the law say that better wages 
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are to be paid, and all the good people will have it their own 
way—the Prince, in the shape of the good employer who wants 
to pay high wages, but has wicked competitors who beat him 
down; poor patient, drudging Cinderella in the shape of the 
sweated worker ; the general public which amiably desires every- 
body to be happy and pleased. The spiteful step-sisters, in the 
shape of the greedy, heartless employers or middlemen, will be 
the only ones not gratified. 

If one ventures to suggest difficulties and to wonder whether 
wages boards will prove a real fairy godmother, one is put down 
as old-fashioned and faithless. ‘‘ You are using just the same 
arguments as have always been used against reforming ideas— 
people have said that every Factory Act would be impracticable 
until it was passed—yet we have overcome the difficulties fore- 
shadowed, and immense good has resulted. This is only the next 
development in the path of progress.’’ And then the fatalistic 
argument is further amplified. We are reminded that sanitation 
and hours and child labour have been regulated more and more 
completely by Acts of Parliament; that even in this country 
such Acts have already touched wages in our Truck Laws, and 
our Particulars clauses, whilst in New Zealand and Australia 
wages regulation has gone almost hand-in-hand with the regula- 
tion of hours and sanitation. We are swept to the conclusion 
that anyone who believes in the benefit of existing factory laws 
here must naturally help to fulfil the historical sequence by 
agitating for machinery to fix and enforce a legal minimum 
wage. This is to apply, to begin with, to the trades whose 
workers are least able to organise and help themselves, namely, 
some of the clothing trades where home workers, and especially 
women home workers, abound. Here, again, analogy comes into 
play to silence doubts, for have we not advocated limitation of 
hours and other special protection for women workers because 
they are less able than men to organise and stand out for good 
conditions for themselves, and can it not be triumphantly demon- 
strated that such protection has raised the conditions and not 
hampered female labour? 

Yet, before we enter upon this new path, it is worth while 
to ask whether it does lead straight on from the paths already 
successfully followed. Is there nothing about wages which 
makes their regulation quite a different matter from the regula- 
tion of sanitary conditions and hours of work? Is it quite certain 
that New Zealand and Australia have accomplished by legal 
regulation of wages what we want to accomplish? Is it also 
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certain that what is practicable in Australasia is practicable here? 
Finally, if we are not satisfied on these points, shall we still take 
refuge in wages boards legislation as a counsel of despair, because 
our consciences are restless with regard to our sweated workers, 
and because, at any rate, wages boards will give us something 
active and positive to do! Or, asI have heard social reformers 
seriously argue, must we not try them in order to prove that 
they would be a failure before we can successfully urge upon 
a timid public more radical changes in industrial organisation ? 

In dealing with the first point, as to whether there are funda- 
mental differences between wages regulation and regulation of 
other conditions of work which render analogy between the two 
futile, I propose to limit myself to the immediately practical 
question as to whether a legal wage can be enforced like a 
standard of sanitation. And here we are brought face to face 
with the fact that an inspector can judge of the sanitary standard 
of a work-place by his own senses—by sight, smell and measure- 
ment—and can enforce improvement irrespective of the co-opera- 
tion of either worker or employer. With regard to hours, too, 
the inspector’s watch and word form sufficient evidence to in- 
criminate the law-breakers, if he finds work going on after legal 
hours.' But the inspector cannot tell what wages have gone 
into the employee’s pocket, and what exact work had to be done 
in exchange for such wage unless the worker is willing to tell. 
Wages books and cards of particulars are not statements suffi- 
ciently sure or detailed to go upon, and the worker can always 
make evasive excuses and explanations even if he draws the line 
at a direct mis-statement. 

The supporters of wages boards brush aside these difficulties 
by saying that the sweated home workers will be so anxious to 
get better wages that the inspectors will not need to hunt out 
the contraventions ; the workers will be only too anxious to make 
them known and claim the higher legal scale. This is very 
plausible, but unless the individual workers really look upon 
the wages standard as a benefit to themselves, they will not claim 
its protection as a friend. Much of the worst paid home work 
is uneconomical and could be done quicker and better by 

1 I may point out, however, that evidence of illegal over-work often breaks down 
at the last minute if the inspector is trusting to the workers themselves to bear out 
statements made by him; fear of their employer confuses them or silences them 
when they are asked to publicly witness against him. Also it has never been found 
possible to regulate hours amongst home-workers, so this step in the progress of 


State protection is already missed, and legal limitation of child labour is at present 
practically a dead letter in home industries, 
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machinery or in a factory. Its cheapness and its availability in 
times of extra pressure of work are its recommendations to the 
employer; sometimes, indeed, the less selfish disinclination to 
take work from needy human beings to give it to machines, 
weighs with him. One of the arguments used in favour of wages 
boards is that by making such cheap bad labour illegal, they 
would give the necessary stimulus for decreasing home work and 
increasing factory work and machinery. From the point of view 
of the community this is good, but the individual home workers 
would rather have low wages than none at all. 

The promoters of wages boards cannot have it both ways. 
If workers are to lose their work they will regard the law as an 
enemy, and will put all obstacles in the way of the inspector. 
Even an army of inspectors will find it difficult to visit all the 
home workers in the trades scheduled under the Bill. In Vic- 
toria there are sixteen factory inspectors, and the number of 
people affected by wages boards is, roughly, abaut equal to the 
factory and workshop population of one of our comparatively 
smaller industrial towns, such as Leicester. In Victoria, too, 
the home work evil was attacked before it had got such a wide 
hold as it has here, and, partly no doubt as the result of wages 
boards, partly as the result of other stringent factory laws, the 
proportion of home workers is much smaller than in the old 
country. ‘Twenty people in a factory take much less time to 
inspect than twenty home workers scattered in back streets. 
Yet the sixteen inspectors complain that they cannot overtake 
their work. Even if the British Government were to multiply 
its inadequate staff of inspectors, so as to make possible fairly 
frequent visits to the great majority of the 200,000 tailors and 
tailoresses, 180,000 dressmakers, and 70,000 shirtmakers and 
seamstresses returned in the 1901 census as working for employers, 
they could not enforce a high-wage standard amongst unwilling 
workers. 

For home workers a piece-work rate is essential. The schedules 
of prices would have to be most elaborate ; indeed, I have not yet 
seen how the most indefatigable wages board can keep pace with 
every fashion and individual caprice in dressmaking. We may 
do our best to appoint expert inspectors who can judge at a 
glance whether the frills and furbelows on a garment correspond 
to those in the wages board schedule. But the worker who has 
been told by the employer and taught by the hard experience of 
fellow-workers that her work will be ‘‘ organised’’ away from 
her unless she takes a low price for it, will take refuge in 
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endless excuses and evasions, and no inspector can prove to a 
magistrate in court, the final resort, that a particular price was 
paid for a particular piece of work if the worker does not back 
him up clearly and unhesitatingly. Arrears of wages, one of the 
chief inducements trusted to by the supporters of the Act, will 
be still more difficult to prove in the case of piece-workers working 
at home. ‘The Chinese furniture workers in Victoria have proved 
to the officials there that no legal wage can be enforced if 
employers and employed agree to evade it. Our sweated home 
workers and our sweating employers and middlemen here will 
find evasion just as easy if they make up their minds that the 
continuance of their trade depends on cheap rates. There will 
also be the temptation to use home workers on purpose to avoid 
the more efficient inspection of wages books in the factories. 

We have no experience in Britain of the working of a legal 
minimum wage amongst unorganised workers nor amongst 
unskilled home workers. The elaborate schedules which Mr. 
Askwith has helped so successfully to draw up for voluntary 
conciliation boards in various trades are backed up by well- 
organised trade unionists, to whom the higher wage does not 
mean loss of work. But the more I try to think out the actual 
working of such a minimum amongst home workers as I know 
them, the less possibility do I see for a sufficiently universal 
application of the law to make it more of a gain than a loss, in 
the trades which it is supposed to benefit. No law is perfectly 
enforced, but there may come a point where the evasions out- 
balance the recognition, and then the law is worse than a dead 
letter. 

I have, as I promised, limited myself to a small field of 
speculation. If I am wrong, and the law is at all workable 
amongst sweated home workers, we come upon other problems, 
all suggested by Australasian experience, but all needing to be 
answered in relation to English conditions. The increase in 
wages in these very clothing trades in Victoria has averaged only 
a few pence for a full week’s work after years of increasingly 
good trade, and has been accompanied by increased employment 
of young persons and increased irregularity for adults. In our 
country the enormous expense of wages boards members and of 
inspectors might mount up to more than the increase of wages 
they secured, which would be, to say the least of it, a clumsy 
way of doing things. 

Then, if wages are nominally increased, does it necessarily 
mean that the workers are richer? That depends upon where 
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the extra pay comes from, and this problem can produce volumes 
of argument. If the extra money is saved by better organisation, 
well and good ; if it comes out of the pockets of the over-rich, well 
and good again; if it comes out of the increased price of com- 
modities the workers may be worse off than before. In Austra- 
lasia, a legal minimum wage has been accepted by the workers 
partly as a set-off against protective tariffs demanded by the 
employers ; and every week in letters and newspapers from the 
other side of the world I have increasing proof that the workers 
are beginning to see that they have not got the best of the 
bargain. 

Finally, the remedy to be aimed at for some of the worst 
suffering in sweated home industries is not higher wages at all, 
but less need to work. Old people, infirm people, children, ought 
not to be in the industrial market at all, whatever their wages. 
The same applies to mothers of young families, whose husbands 
are dead, or sick, or out of work. The problems they raise must 
be attacked not through wages boards, but through such measures 
as old-age pensions, maintenance of necessitous children, and 
provision of work for the unemployed. Wages boards will, I 
fear, take away the crust from some of these victims, and force 
others into secrecy and deceit, and thus, instead of proving a 
fairy godmother to those most needing help, will be a wicked 


stepmother. 
MARGARET E. MacDoNALD 





RECENT OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


The Report of the Departmental Committee appointed to 
inquire into the Accounts of Local Authorities (Vol. i., Report, 
Cd. 3614, 101, xxv. pp., ls. 1ld.; Vol. ii., Evidence, Cd. 3615, 
iii., 316 pp., 2s. 7d.) must be somewhat of a disappointment to 
those who object not to the form of local authorities’ accounts, 
but to the nature of the transactions recorded. The Committee 
was not appointed to investigate the financial transactions, but to 
inquire and report on ‘‘ (1) the systems on which the accounts of 
local authorities in England and Wales are at present kept; (2) 
generally as to the system on which the accounts of the various 
local authorities in England and Wales should be kept, and in 
particular whether such accounts should be prepared on a system 
requiring the entries of receipts and payments to be confined as 
far as possible to actual receipts and payments or not; and (8) 
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the regulations which should be made on the subject, regard being 
had to the necessity of showing accurately the amounts raised 
by local taxation and the purposes for which they are applied.’’ 

The Committee devoted a great deal of attention to a number 
of technical questions relating to the prevention of defalcations 
and the presentation of accounts, but most of its time was given 
to the larger question specifically put in the reference: whether 
accounts should be on a cash basis, recording sums of money 
actually received and paid in a given period, or on an ‘‘ income 
and expenditure basis, recording all incomings and outgoings per- 
taining to that period, whether actually received and disbursed or 
not.’’ It is curious that the English language should be so 
deficient in nomenclature for systems which have long been known 
in France as gestion and exercice that Acts of Parliament have 
been passed in which ambiguous terms have been used which 
might mean either system. Regulation appears to have favoured 
gestion or cash accounts, while practice, so far as regulation per- 
mits, has adopted exercice or income and expenditure accounts. 
The Committee decide in favour of the income and expenditure 
system, and recommend its adoption in all regulations issued by 
the Local Government Board. 

The British national accounts are kept on the cash system, 
and orthodox opinion among writers on finance has favoured 
that system for all national accounts. Everyone knows the story 
of how the French accounts were kept on the ezxercice system, 
and how in consequence at the Revolution the accounts of some 
of the years of Louis XIV. were found to be still unclosed. We 
all know, on the other hand, how the accounts of the British 
Exchequer for the year ending March 31st are ready on April 1st, 
and the accounts of the departments a few months later. Now 
comes this Committee, and, after taking a large quantity of evi- 
dence almost entirely hostile to the cash system, condemns it root 
and branch, so far, at any rate, as local authorities are concerned. 
National accounts are not referred to at all, but the arguments 
used seem to apply to them just as much as to local accounts, 
and future writers on public finance will do well to take note of 
them. The objections to a cash system which weigh with the 
Committee are as follows:—(1) It does not allow properly for 
variations in the amount of stores in stock; (2) it enables a weak 
or ill-disposed authority to put off the evil day of raising rates 
by postponing the actual payment of accounts. These objections 
seem to be directly applicable to national finance; the only ques- 
tion is whether they do not apply with even greater force, owing 
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to the greater prevalence of party spirit in national affairs, and 
the consequent greater temptation to throw the odium of taxes 
on to the successors of the Government in power. 

To those who raise the difficulty of prompt closing of the 
accounts, the Committee reply that in practice authorities have 
found it easy enough to close within a few months. 

A point discussed by the Committee, more curious and interest- 
ing from the point of view of the economic theorist than practically 
important, was the treatment of capital assets. To attempt to 
put a value in money on all the assets of a local authority would 
be ridiculous. It is ridiculous enough for the national accounts 
to exhibit, as they do, a fluctuating figure each year for the value 
of the national leasehold interest in the Suez Canal, but it would 
be still more ridiculous fdr a local authority to value its streets 
or even its parks. Some authorities seem to have a desire to 
value their so-called remunerative undertakings, but this also is 
seen to be absurd when it is remembered- that the value of such 
undertakings is relative to the charges made, and that a system 
of valuation would represent a town which charges more 
for water than another as having, in consequence of that fact 
alone, larger capital assets. So the Committee decide in favour 
of cost prices, which, they say, makes the balance sheet a correct 
‘* historical record of the actual cost of the assets.’’ But they 
qualify this decision by applying it only to ‘‘assets having an 
abiding or realisable value.’’ Expenditure ‘‘ upon works such as 
street improvements, paving, or sewers, or for such matters as 
the promotion of Bills in Parliament or compensations, the cost 
of which has to be borne by the rates over a sanctioned number of 
years, and may therefore be described as Deferred Expenditure,”’ 
they regard as not producing abiding or realisable assets; so that 
‘‘the indefinite retention of the original costs of such items would 
be misleading and without compensating advantage.’’ ‘Therefore 
in respect of these items the Committee propose that not the 
original cost, but only the outstanding amounts of the loans should 
be stated. Here they seem scarcely to have grasped the fact 
that the presentation each year of a sum representing the total 
capital expended is of little or no use except in cases where some 
calculation of profit upon that capital is to be made. The fact that 
a park cost £20,000 fifty years ago is of no present importance, 
because there is no suggestion that the people who use the park 
should pay interest on the £20,000 to the ratepayers ; the fact that 
a gasworks cost £100,000 fifty years ago is of present importance, 
because it is, or may be, thought that the gas consumers of the 
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present should pay interest on that sum to the ratepayers. Hence 
the distinction between the cases where the original capital ex- 
pended should appear and those where it is unnecessary 
would more properly be drawn between the ‘‘ trading ’’ and “‘ non- 
trading’’ departments than where the Committee draw it. 

It is on the last head of their reference that the Committee’s 
report is least satisfactory. They do not seem to have grasped 
the fact that it is impossible to show ‘‘ accurately the amounts 
raised by local taxation and the purposes to which they are 
applied ’’ so long as the law maintains the present confused system 
of payments from the exchequer to the local authorities and from 
various local authorities to each other. Under the present law 
it is absolutely impossible that the accounts of a county borough 
‘‘ should be published in such a form as to be intelligible to rate- 
payers possessed of average ability but without (or even with) 
special knowledge of accountancy.’’ The maintenance of separate 
borough and general district funds, the absurd maze of payments 
back and forwards between the borough and the poor law unions, 
and the complications introduced by the gratuitous addition in 
1888 of an ‘‘ exchequer contribution account ’’ prevent any person 
not highly trained for this particular purpose from understanding 
what is really going on, and make any statement on the rate 
demand notes of the amounts required for particular purposes 
entirely misleading. E. CANNAN 





Report on Rules of Voluntary Conciliation and Arbitration Boards 
and Joint Committees. Board of Trade (Labour Depart- 
ment), 1907. 1s. 4d. 


THIs interesting Report, published at an opportune moment 
by the Labour Department of the Board of Trade, is deserving of 
close attention. It presents in a compact, convenient shape an 
authoritative conspectus of the systematic arrangements now made 
by voluntary initiative for the preservation of industrial peace. It 
would not be easy to over-estimate the beneficial results which have 
attended the sensible policy embodied in the solid facts set forth 
on these pages. Its range is large and its application varied. In 
his introductory letter Mr. Wilson Fox says that it ‘‘ is estimated 
that more than 1,250,000 workpeople are covered by the operations 
of all the conciliatory agencies now in existence’’; and in the 
Report itself we are informed that ‘‘ at the present time there are 
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Boards of Conciliation in all the principal coalfields of Great 
Britain.’’ The smooth conduct of industry must have been greatly 
facilitated by this admirable system ; and the long and wide experi- 
ence of such arrangements constitutes a very material advantage 
which Great Britain happily enjoys in its present rivalry for the 
trade and industry of the world compared with other countries 
where such pacific organisation is either wholly unfamiliar, or has 
scarcely passed the initial stage of struggling infancy. 

The most significant circumstance, perhaps, which this Report 
brings into a relief not evident before, is the immense variety of 
detailed regulation which has been found compatible with the 
broad recognition of certain general principles in the actual practice 
of conciliatory methods. In this department of industrial life, as 
elsewhere, the characteristic traits of Englishmen have been dis- 
closed. An experimental method has been used by them with 
conspicuous success; and voluntary effort has thus been able to 
avoid the inconvenience, which legislation could with difficulty 
escape, of an unsuitable and unwelcome uniformity. It has sought 
successfully to adapt its treatment to the circumstances in turn 
of each case or class of cases. No one who studies with care 
the rules of these various boards can, we think, fail to be struck 
by the large quantity of good sense which has been brought 
to bear on their construction. And the gratifying consequences 
which have followed indisputably the development of the 
system, we feel tolerably sure, have been due to the con- 
stant application possible in the elastic operation of these rules 
of a wise tolerance and an equitable candour to disputed issues. 
The most likely occasions for irritating friction have been 
sedulously removed ; and, if in some instances the larger questions 
cannot be definitively settled by pacific means, a machinery has 
been devised, and brought gradually to more complete perfection, 
for adjusting without open strife a number of vexatious smaller 
differences. The Report states, for example, with appropriate 
truth, that the “‘ efficacy of a Board as an instrument’’ for 
arranging quarrels ‘‘ depends to a considerable extent on the 
machinery provided for the settlement of cases referred to it, and 
especially on the provision or otherwise of an escape from a dead- 
lock’’; but it proceeds to add that the ‘‘ importance of other 
matters than the machinery provided by the rules should be borne 
in mind, such as the personality of the members and the authority 
of the Board. Thus a Board whose rules provide no outlet in 
the event of the two sides failing to agree may in practice accom- 
plish much useful work, if the members are trusted by those 
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whom they represent, and are in their personal character suitable 
for the work of conciliation.’’ 

These pertinent observations may be quoted as an apt indica- 
tion of the most potent causes of the great success which has at- 
tended such conciliatory agencies in this country. It is the spirit in 
which the arrangements have been devised and carried into prac- 
tice, no less than the arrangements themselves, that has been the 
dominating factor. That spirit has been seen in a sensible resolve 
to achieve a practical result by mutual ‘‘ give and take ”’ ; and it has 
shown its influence in the original framing and the subsequent 
adaptation of the actual machinery employed. Thus we are not 
surprised to learn that of the 178 Boards covered by the rules 
printed in this Report, the 96 which have complete automatic 
methods for dealing with disputes include the majority of 
the important Boards in the main industries of the country. 
Of the 818,000 workpeople covered by the Boards in the 
mining and metal industries, for instance, 703,000 are 
accounted for by Boards comprised in this high class. Yet we 
are also not surprised to learn that these 96 Boards themselves 
exhibit great variations in their procedure. The particular stage 
at which external intervention to avoid a deadlock is invoked 
differs in different industries; the character of that intervention 
takes various forms and is assigned varying degrees of influence ; 
and in many instances provisions are expressly made for equality 
of voting power between employers and employed, although an 
equal number of representatives may not be present on both 
sides. ‘The problem indeed of the final means of settling a dispute, 
when all the preliminary steps which can be taken have proved 
ineffectual, has always been a crucial question in the history of 
voluntary conciliation; and the fact that 96 of the 178 Boards 
now possess complete automatic methods affords conclusive proof 
of the great advance which has been made towards industrial 
peace. 

But a further illustration, hardly less remarkable, of the 
notable progress which has been accomplished is also furnished in 
this Report. In certain industries, within recent years, a form of 
industrial dispute has been prominent which was specially difficult 
to adjust. Such awkward and obstinate quarrels were known as 
‘‘ demarcation ’’ questions, and the matter at issue was the assign- 
ment of particular work, which had been changed in character by 
some alteration of industrial methods, to one of two or more classes 
of workmen who claimed it for their own. We learn from this 
Report that the special shape, which conciliation has commonly 
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assumed in those engineering and shipbuilding trades where 
this particular variety of dispute has recently prevailed, 
has been the formation of voluntary Boards for dealing with 
the ‘‘demarcation’’ of work between different sections of 
workpeople. Thus the new demand has called forth the 
fresh supply ; and it has been found possible to meet and overcome 
a formidable obstacle by an adaptation of the mechanism used to 
the circumstances of the case. The existence, similarly, in the coal 
trade of standard rates of wages, to which a certain selling-price is 
understood to bear a proportionate relation, within agreed maxi- 
mum and minimum limits; the continued prevalence in the iron 
and steel trades of the more systematic recognition of this general 
principle in the shape of sliding scales; the complete provision 
made for the arrangement of minor differences by the Brooklands 
agreement in the cotton industry ; and the numerous local Boards 
erected during recent years in the building trades, exhibit effec- 
tively the elasticity of which the principle of conciliation is 
capable; and they disclose the great advantage of the tentative 
methods which voluntary action encourages or allows. 

An interesting experiment has been lately added to those 
comprised in this Report by the settlement arranged between the 
railway companies and their employees by the President of the 
Board of Trade. In some respects the scheme propounded is a 
‘*new departure ’’’; and perhaps it is more likely to succeed on 
that account. To an external spectator it may appear that the 
compromise effected has favoured the main contentions of the 
directors more decisively than the avowed aspirations of the men. 
For no place has been reserved expressly for the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, or for any other trade union of rail- 
way employees ; and, until the final stage of arbitration by an out- 
side arbitrator has been reached, there seems to be no special 
reason why the representatives of the men in the conciliatory 
negotiations should be the members of trade unions. The re- 
verse, perhaps, is probable. They can hardly by any possibility 
coincide with the officials of the Society, for the actual employees 
of the companies alone are eligible. Each railway company, 
moreover, is to deal directly with its own employees ; in the first 
instance, existing machinery for redressing grievances is to be 
invoked; and questions of discipline are not contemplated as 
falling within the jurisdiction of the new conciliatory Boards. 
These arrangements may be necessitated by the circumstances of 
the case; but they are a ‘‘ new departure,’ for in most previous 
instances of systematic methods for preventing breaches of the 
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industrial peace the accredited representatives of the men at every 
stage of the negotiations have been trade unionist officials. 
Accordingly, in scme influential quarters in the labour world the 
recent railway settlement has been described as a distinct set- 
back to unionism among railway employees. It must also be 
remembered that hitherto the success of conciliation in other indus- 
tries has been shown generally by the common avoidance of 
recourse to the means provided in the last resort by the preliminary 
use of the machinery in operation at the earlier stages. On the 
other hand, the definite réle given by the railway settlement to the 
Board of Trade in the arrangements for the election of the 
members of the Conciliation Boards, and in the final adjustment of 
disputes, is also a fresh feature ; and the semi-public character of 
railway undertakings may be regarded as the sufficient reason for 
this particular development. It is possible, however, that it may 
promote further movement in the same direction in other in- 
dustries, besides that now immediately concerned. The action, 
in that case, of Mr. Lloyd George would form the commencement 
of a new chapter in the history of industrial conciliation. At any 
rate, it constitutes a significant addendum to the instructive 
matter contained in the Report of the Labour Department of 
the Board of Trade. It may fittingly take a place in the full 
account there given of the abundant and the varied mechanism 
now in operation in this country for the maintenance of industrial 
peace. Compared with the state of affairs existing but a quarter 
of a century ago, the advance achieved has been remarkable ; and 
the Report is specially opportune because it enables such note- 
worthy progress to be closely Observed and exactly gauged. 

L. L. PRIcE 





Report from the Select Committee on Home Work, House of 
Commons, 1907—290. 


THE evidence of several high authorities on women’s work 
and wages forms the substance of this first report. It is pleasant 
to read that in the opinion of one so well qualified to 
judge as Miss Rose Squire, the conditions of home work 
in regard to sanitation are greatly improved in recent years, 
especially in London. The improvement visible is, however, 
mainly to be understood as affecting ‘‘ structural sanitation,’’ as, 
for instance, drainage, lighting, ventilation, cleanliness of walls 
and ceilings, paving of floors, and so forth. In regard to 
“‘domestic sanitation,’ or the condition in which the house is 
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kept by the inmates, there is no such marked improvement. 
Neither factory inspector nor local authorities have much power 
to deal with domestic uncleanliness, and in many towns nothing 
beyond structural sanitation is enforced. It is a difficult matter, 
owing to the poverty of many of the workers, but in many towns 
where the medical officers are alive to the immense importance 
of cleanliness in workplaces, they have managed to effect a 
measure of improvement by persuasion, rather than by serving 
notices. It appears, indeed, that even where statutory notices are 
served for domestic uncleanliness, no case has ever been taken 
to the Courts. Miss Squire thinks that the local authorities 
should have more power in this matter; she knows one sanitary 
authority that enforces floor-cleansing, itself providing the neces- 
sary soap and materials where need is great, and removing and 
disinfecting bedding, &c. ; but it is so far exceeding its statutory 
powers. ‘These points are of vital importance where the family 
practically lives, eats, and works in oné room? It is almost 
impossible, in her opinion, to keep a room used for all purposes 
in a cleanly state, and when the mother does home work it is 
“utterly impossible.’’ Poverty is the cause of much unclean- 
liness; the povrer the worker the dirtier the house, and Miss 
Squire thinks if the worker were better paid a great deal of 
uncleanliness would disappear. 

Miss Squire finds that the low rate of pay characteristic of 
home work is mainly due to the unemployment of the men. 
The employment of the wife in home work follows closely the 
period of unemployment of her husband, and is, in most cases, 
a true index of the fluctuations of his work. Equally with un- 
employment, comes in the question of casual labour, and the low 
wages of men in steady work. The wives of dock or other casual 
labourers are employed in home work for much the same reasons 
as the wives of unemployed men, and these women are frequently 
the least skilled class of workers. If the wives of the unemployed 
and unskilled labourers could be withdrawn from the market and 
cease competing with the widows and spinsters who should be self- 
supporting, these last would have a chance of more regular work 
and less hopelessly inadequate pay. Miss Collet, who was asked 
whether she thought that married women working at home 
brought down the rates of pay because, being not entirely depen- 
dent on the work, they could afford to do it for less money, replied 
in the negative. She thinks this class of home workers are, on 
the whole, better off than the rest, and are frequently quite well- 
to-do people. Her researches gave the result that (in London) 
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of home workers 55 per cent. were married, and 184 per cent. were 
widows. Of the 55 per cent. married, those whose husbands are 
in regular work will not take work at low rates; they are gener- 
ally rather good workers, and know the rates, and have something 
more useful to do than working for low rates. 

There are still violations of the Truck Act, unfortunately, 
and these are tending to increase, owing to a recent 
decision of the High Court which makes it almost impossible 
to enforce the law. Payment in irregular ways is increasing 
in certain localities and among the poorest class of workers. 
Oppressive fines and deductions are the more serious when the 
original wage is extremely small, even if fully paid. At Notting- 
ham a large number of lace manufacturers have published a list 
of the lowest prices paid by them. This was done in order to 
check the percentage taken by the middlewomen, the masters 
fearing a sufficient amount did not go to the workers. In point 
of fact the workers often do not receive their full price, owing to 
the farming-out of work by middlewomen. The middlewoman 
renders an important service in the superintendence and distribu- 
tion of work, but her profit is derived solely from the difference 
between the sum she pays the out-worker and the sum she receives 
from the warehouse. It appears that the rate paid for lace-work 
does not admit of a double profit. The system also leads to some 
forms of truck ; the middlewomen sometimes keep a small grocer’s 
shop, at which the out-workers become customers, and take goods 
instead of cash for their work. 

‘‘Spoilt work ’’ is a means of oppressing workers, who are 
often made to pay damages enormously in excess of the price 
they receive for work done. In some cases they are even charged 
the actual selling wholesale price, the employer thus making a 
profit out of the failure of the worker to do the work properly. 

The difficulty of arriving at a just estimate of earnings is much 
greater in the case of home workers than in that of other earners. 
Miss Collet stated that piece rates tell nothing as to earnings; 
the very greatest diversity is to be found amongst home workers 
paid the same rate. On very low-class work some people earn 
as much as on better-class work. The principal modify- 
ing conditions are summed up by Miss Squire thus :— 
(1) The amount of time taken over a unit of work; (2) the 
amount of energy and skill required; (3) the amount to be ex- 
pended in materials by the worker; (4) the time taken to fetch 
and carry work. In some cases work is brought to the workers’ 
houses, which makes @ vast difference compared with having to 
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go and fetch work, perhaps having to waste several hours in 
waiting for it. The difficulty of computing the earnings that can 
be reasonably expected from a given rate of pay is extreme, and 
even an experienced employer may give an erroneous opinion, 
which should be checked by comparison with a worker’s experi- 
ence. 

Very few persons, comparatively, Miss Squire tells us, actually 
depend upon home work for a livelihood. Those who at first sight 
appear to do so, on further inquiry are usually found to have poor 
relief, pensions, or charitable help. Their remuneration could 
not provide their whole support. The cost of the work in these 
cases is not really paid by the employers, and the community has 
in some other way to pay part of the cost of producing these 
articles. 

Miss Squire’s evidence shows that skilled work is by no means 
immune from sweating. She instanced corset making as one of 
the worst paid industries that had come under her observation. 
It is skilled work, it has to be learned, and only skilled workers 
can do it. For common corsets, 1s. 74d. a dozen pairs is paid ; 
for the usual kind, 1s. 10d. to 2s. 6d. a dozen; and for the better 
class, 2s. 8d. to 5s. In order to earn anything at the lower rate 
they work at fever speed. They supply the necessary cane and 
cotton. The following is extracted from a worker’s book :— 


s. d. 

Making 2 dozen corsets at 1s. 7}d.adozen... 3 3 
Deduct 14 lbs. cane, at 8d.=1s., and 2 

reels cotton at 3d.=6d. 1 6 


_ 
| © 


which works out at 103d. per dozen pairs. This worker could 
make two dozen pairs in three days. More is earned by factory 
workers, working on power-driven machines; they average 7s. 
to 14s. a week. 

With regard to the difficult subject of wages regulation, as 
might be expected, a great diversity of opinion is revealed in the 
evidence before the Home Work Committee. Miss Clara Collet 
did not think the Wages Board ‘‘a possible thing’’ (q. 822). 
Miss Rose Squire, on the other hand, thought that with a Board 
composed of persons with sufficient knowledge and experience, it 
would be quite possible to draw up a scale of payment which 
would be capable of experiment—it would be ‘‘ no more difficult 
than settling the wages in a factory ’’ (q. 833). The Nottingham 
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attempt to fix a minimum wage (quoted above) indicates that the 
better class of employers desire to check unfair competition 
(q. 1012). 

Mr. Graves (Inspector, Birmingham) thought it would be 
difficult to enforce awards of wages amongst home workers, unless 
a licensing system were first introduced ; he thought the poverty 
of the workers would lead them to accept a wage lower than the 
minimum (q. 1523). Mr. Goddard (Inspector, London) was in 
favour of the establishment of a Wages Board, and thought it 
would regulate the prices for employment. He was prepared to 
face the incidental throwing out of work of a certain number of 
workers because he believed a large number would be benefited. 
He thought ‘‘ the perpetuation of the present system means that 
the misery would increase with increasing years’’ (q. 1573-83). 
He thought the Particulars Clause administered in those trades to 
which it applied tended in some cases to regulate the price by 
giving greater opportunity for knowledge (q. 1585). 

Miss Gertrude Tuckwell thought legislation necessary. 
The low pay, in her opinion, is the root of the whole 
question, and the long hours and bad conditions are 
mainly the outcome of the low pay. ‘‘ When people are working 
for a penny an hour they must bring in their children and every 
available worker in order to obtain anything which makes exist- 
ence possible.’’ She supported the Wages Board Bill, which 
would call into existence boards for each trade, to regulate wages 
for work both inside and out of factories. The idea of Mr. Hen- 
derson’s Bill is that those trades which have no power of regulat- 
ing their own condition should be regulated by law. She thought 
it would not be difficult, with the help of voluntary associations, 
such as the Women’s Trade Union League, to check evasion of 
the law. The evidence from Victoria shows that abuse and 
evasion were frequent at first, but that the determinations are 
now much more generally kept (q. 2515). Miss Mary MacArthur 
believed Wages Boards would be a valuable weapon in organising 
women workers ; “‘ if we raised their wages ever so little we would 
be enabled to organise them and so improve their general condi- 
tions ’’ (q. 2781). 

Miss Clementina Black supported the regulation of wages, 
and hoped to see it extended to all underpaid industries, whether 
men’s or women’s. Mr. Daly (Secretary of Tailors’ Union) said 
he was convinced the establishment of a Wages Board with 
power to fix a minimum wage was the only effective method of 
controlling the conditions under which our industry should be 
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carried on. He believed the masters themselves were largely the 
victims of circumstances and would welcome some means of 
effectively checking the competition to which they are exposed. 
Mr. Askwith (experienced as arbitrator and umpire in labour 
disputes) said there would be difficulty in fixing rates of payments, 
but only such difficulties as a practical Wages Board could over- 
come (q. 3937). Mrs. Ramsay MacDonald said she was not 
opposed to a Wages Board or a minimum wage on principle, but 
believed that the difficulties of working had been under-estimated. 
She also thought that in Australia and New Zealand there was 
now less satisfaction with this working than formerly, and there 
were some evasions in home work (q. 4360 and ff). 
B. L. HutTcHINs 


Sixty-ninth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales, 1906. 
[C4. 3833. ] 


THE marriage rate rose to 15°6 per 1,000 of the total population. 
The birth-rate is the lowest on record, 27°1 per 1,000 of the total 
population. Calculated on the married female population, the 
birth-rate shows a rather greater fall. The death-rate-was 15°4 
per 1,000, being 1°4 below the mean rate for the period 1896-1905. 





Cost of Living of the Working Classes. Report of an Inquiry 
by the Board of Trade into Working Class Rents, Housing 
and Retail Prices, together with the Standard Rates of Wages 
prevailing in certain Occupations in the Principal Industrial 
Towns of the United Kingdom. [C*. 3864. | 


THE comparisons in respect of cost of living are effected by 
index-numbers for (1) rents, and (2) prices in different places 
compared with London. These two index-numbers are combined 
into one by assigning a ‘‘ weight’’ four to the index-number of 
prices. The combined index-number is compared with an index- 
number for the rate of wages. 


Report on the Conditions and Prospects of British Trade in New 
Zealand. [C*. 3867. | 


WITH reasonable vigilance and attention to the wishes of their 
customers, British traders should maintain and improve their 
position in the New Zealand market. 
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Report upon the Conditions and Prospects of British trade in 
Canada. [C*. 3868. ] 


THOUGH our trade is threatened by the proximity of the United 
States and by the competition of Canadian manufacturers, the 
prospect might be improved if our manufacturers would study the 
requirements of Canadian customers. 





Inheritance-Tax Laws. Digest of the principal Features of the 
Laws of Great Britain, France, and Germany, together with 
an Outline of Inheritance Taxation in the United States and 
a Collection of Judicial Decisions relating thereto. (Wash- 
ington.) 

Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 72, 1907. (Washington.) 


Deats with Italian, Slavic, and Hungarian immigrants, 
and with the economic condition of the Jews in Russia. 








Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the Petroleum 
Industry. Part II. Prices and Profits. (Washington.) 
Annual Report of the Commissioner for 1907. 

THERE has been a marked increase in the margin between the 
price of crude oil and the prices of its leading finished products 
during the last ten years. The margin is greater than it would be 
under free competition. The Standard Oil Company has sold in the 
foreign trade much cheaper than in the domestic trade. It dis- 
criminates between places, charging extortionate prices where 
there is no competition, and cutting prices where competition 
is active. Its profits are excessive. It has superior efficiency, 
but does not share the benefit thereof with the public. 





OBITUARY. 
Sir JOHN STRACHEY. 


In December, 1907, there died Sir John Strachey, then the 
foremost of living Anglo-Indian administrators. Having begun 
his Indian career in the ’forties, when that country was, from 
the fiscal point of view, in an altogether medieval condition, he 
climbed rapidly through the lower grades of the Civil Service, and 
later in his career attained successively to the positions of Judicial 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces, Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, and 
Financial Member of Council. To a man imbued with the theories 
of Mill and endowed with all the executive powers pertaining to 
the trusted adviser of a beneficent despotism, such a career was 
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fraught with tremendous opportunities, and well did John Strachey 
use them. If space allowed, it would be interesting to draw a 
parallel between the work of Turgot in France and that of 
Strachey in India. The resemblance is most striking. ‘To men- 
tion only two points: as local administrators both men showed 
great skill, and employed very similar methods in the relief of 
distress caused by famine, and as Finance Ministers, Turgot freed 
from restraint the internal corn trade of France, whilst Strachey 
abolished the ‘‘ salt line’’ in India. Strachey, however, though 
an ardent advocate of laisser-aller, was not so anxious to laisser- 
faire, and in his book (written jointly with General Sir Richard 
Strachey), The Finances and Public Works of India, recommends 
that the Indian Government should construct railways itself rather 
than entrust them to the agency of guaranteed companies. The 
memory of the English is short, but no doubt in many an Indian 
village the elders still tell of the wise and kindly ‘‘ Lat Sahib ’’ who 
came to help his people in their hunger. - + 2 a 





City Notss. 


WE have received the following notes from ‘‘ R. G.”’: 


End of the American Panic.—When the last notes were 
written, at the end of November, the City had just been experi- 
encing a month of 7 per cent., and although there were signs of 
the American panic being surmounted, and of a general easing of 
the monetary situation everywhere, it was too early to speculate 
either on the termination of the 7 per cent. period or on the 
passing of the American panic, which was so largely the cause 
of it. Happily, at the turn of the year the prospect brightened. 
The 7 per cent. period came to an end the first week in January, 
when a reduction to 6 per cent. was made, having thus lasted 
almost exactly two months, and a month later a reduction was 
made by two steps from 6 to 4 per cent., which indicates a final 
return to more normal conditions. The great monetary crisis of 
1907 has thus come and gone, leaving many wrecks behind, but 
with the speculative rubbish which was hindering genuine busi- 
ness almost entirely cleared away, and the way prepared for a 
return to industrial and financial activity under better auspices. 





Rise in Consols.—One of the most satisfactory indications of 
improved conditions has been a recovery in Consols, which fell 
at one time to 81, or even less, under the weight of 7 per cent., 
but have since recovered to 874, the extreme price of 88 having 
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been touched. The present figure is still low when a comparison 
is made with a period before the Boer War; but the causes of 
the general depression in the stock markets which prevailed before 
the American panic would appear to have been removed. There 
is no hindrance now to a steady advance in gilt-edged securities, 
which may be fairly expected from the combination of cheap 
money and contracted speculation the American collapse has 
brought about. 





London and other Money Markets Compared.—A good deal 
of somewhat complacent comment is being made on this side 
on the comparative freedom of the London money market from 
failures, while serious smashes have been occurring not only in 
the United States, but in Berlin, Hamburg, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
Copenhagen, and other Continental centres. Why has London 
escaped so well? There is reason for satisfaction, of course, but 
there are undoubtedly drawbacks—apprehensions that bad busi- 
ness may have been covered up, and that some real liquidation 
is going on under the surface. The magnitude of banking institu- 
tions in Great Britain rather facilitates the covering up of bad 
business. In America a big speculator brings down his banker 
rather easily, as the banker is one of a great crowd of small 
men; but in London a big bank or financial institution is not 
at the mercy of one or two speculators, as some bankers in 
America and on the Continent appear to have been. All that 
happens, then, is that the speculator is wiped off in the bank’s 
books with such loss as may have been incurred, but there is 
no public failure, such as would have followed if the bank had 
been smaller. The London system of banking has thus great 
advantages over its foreign rivals, and all will go well if the 
bad business, though concealed, is properly liquidated in time. 
The danger, however, is that bad business may be accumulated, 
and that a great institution even in London may come on the 
rocks as at the Baring crisis in 1890 ; but this danger is not yet. 





Imports and Exports.—Meanwhile, 1907 has been a record 
year in our foreign trade, and it may be interesting to note the 
figures of the whole year pour mémoire. The totals are : 

Increase, 


| i 
Millions. Millions. Per cent. 
DOUENAORURT okie Ss Gk a aes OS 38 6 
Exports of British and Irish produce in 1907 ___.... 426 51 12 
Exports of Foreign and Colonial produce in 1907... 92 7 74 


eee 96 8 
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This is a most remarkable showing, especially as there is over 
one hundred millions more increase to be added in respect of 
bullion, transit trade, and other items, not to speak of the vast 
movement of shipping which represents additional values. It is 
a trade of this enormous magnitude which our fiscal] reform friends 
seek to control and strait-jacket ! 


The Fall in Siloer.—Reference was made in the last notes to 
the sudden fall in silver from about 31d. to 25d. ‘There has been 
no recovery since the autumn. The explanation appears to be 
the rain deficiency in India, which has caused a cessation of the 
large demands for silver on Indian account. No doubt the 
American panic and a bank rate of 7 per cent. have worked in 
the same direction. It remains to be seen whether a return of 
Indian prosperity will lead to a higher price for silver, India being 
still the predominating factor in the market. It is interesting 
to notice that the fall in silver has had a considerable effect on 
the imports and exports of China and China’s principal customers, 
especially Japan, which has had quite a crisis of its own in 
consequence mainly of the disturbance of its trade with China. 
The fall in silver, in fact, operates in China as it used to be 
said that it operated in India, stimulating the exports and making 
China a formidable competitor in all markets to which it exports, 
among which, of course, is Japan, and, on the other hand, check- 
ing and contracting the imports, and so limiting the market of 
the countries from which the imports are received. Too much 
is made, we believe, of this effect of the fall in silver, as too much 
was made of it formerly when India had a silver standard and 
the trade of India was in question; but it is interesting to see 
how the recurrence of like circumstances gives rise to like ex- 
planations. 





Budget Prospects.—As Budget time approaches, interest is re- 
vived in the question of what Mr. Asquith will do, especially in 
view of his undertaking to tackle the subject of old-age pensions. 
The revenue is coming in in a way not likely to disappoint, but 
otherwise the prospects do not seem at all brilliant, money being 
promised in certain directions, particularly for education and 
licences, while the Army and Navy Estimates, instead of being 
diminished, have been rather increased, with increases in future 
years foreshadowed. The Budget problem has thus become a 
most difficult one, and it is not made easier by the political diffi- 
culty arising from differences of opinion on the ministerial side 
as to the real practicability of economies in Army and Navy. 

R. G. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


RECENT movements relating to wages in the cotton industry, 
which for a time threatened extensive strikes, have brought out 
divergent views as to the interpretation of the famous treaty 
known as Brooklands agreement, signed by the representatives 
of employers and operatives (spinners, weavers, and card and 
blowing-room operatives) in 1893 on the conclusion of the great 
strike of that time. This agreement laid down rules of procedure 
in cases where any employers or operatives desired an alteration 
in wages, which rules of procedure insured that any such proposals 

ould be laid before a joint meeting of employers and operatives. 
l'urther, the agreement declared that twelve months must elapse 
between changes in wages, and that advances or reductions must 
not exceed or be less than 5 per cent. 


advance on fine counts of 20 per cent. on twist and 123 per cent. 
on weft, on the ground that fine spinners were paid less in Oldham 
than in Bolton. Ultimately the demand was reduced to 10 per 
cent. on both twist and weft. The masters responded that the 
matter could not be raised then, as twelve months would not have 
elapsed since the last change in the rate of wages till the follow- 
ing June. The operatives did not share this view, because a 
general advance was not claimed, but merely the redress of a 
grievance affecting only a section of the spinners. Matters were 
thus brought to a deadlock. At the eleventh hour the President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Lloyd-George) intervened, and solely 
in consequence of his endeavours a truce was arranged on Novem- 
ber 24th for a fortnight. It was agreed that negotiations should 
be resumed, and that the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown should be taken as to the bearing of the Brooklands agree- 
ment on the situation. The Law Officers held, in a document 
dated December 3rd, that the demand did contravene the Brook- 
lands agreement, as a percentage advance was asked for, and they 
expressly stated that in their view the fact that it related to a 
section of the spinners only (t.e., in their words, was a “‘ piece- 
meal ’’ demand) did not render it permissible. They added, how- 
ever, ‘‘ while expressing the above opinion on the point which has 
actually arisen, we desire to add that, in our opinion, demands 
which are in reality for a rearrangement or revision of allowances 
or conditions which have become inappropriate to a particular 
section of the trade would not necessarily be subject to the provi- 
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sions of clause 4 merely because they might allow such section 
to earn de facto larger wages than they would earn before.”’ 





By the time this opinion was received in Manchester, the 
conference of representatives of employers and operatives was 
engaged in discussing possible forms of revision of the Oldham 
list. Mutually satisfactory terms were agreed upon on December 
5th, after critical negotiations which drew Mr. Lloyd-George 
again to Manchester on December 4th, though he was not actually 
brought into the discussion. The settlement was as follows :— 
‘That the quick speed clause of the Oldham list be modified so 
that mules running slower than 3 draws in 44 secs. for a 63-inch 
stretch have added to gross earnings payment for ;;th of the 
number of seconds they run quicker than 3 draws in 120 seconds 
for a 63-inch stretch at the rate per second provided for in the 
quick speed clause. Those mules now running quicker than 3 
draws in 44 secs. for a 63-inch stretch to continue-to receive what 
the present clause gives them.’’ The quick speed clause is an 
arrangement by which allowances or extras are paid to operatives 
working very fast machinery on the ground of the greater 
work entailed. Only coarse counts can be spun at these high 
speeds. The solution has been to extend allowances to lower 
speeds—that is, in effect, to extend them to higher counts. Allow- 
ances increase as before with a rise in speed (from the fairly low 
speed point of 3 draws in 120 seconds)—that is, generally speak- 
ing, with a fall in the fineness of the yarn, but as the fine spinner 
now gets some of these extras his position is improved in relation 
to that of the coarse spinner. 





DuRING the agitation there was some talk of a universal list, but 
to obtain common agreement upon its details would be a matter 
of the greatest difficulty in view of the fundamental differences in 
principle between the Oldham and Bolton lists, which are by 
far the most extensively used. By such a list the wages of large 
numbers of operatives would have to be raised a great deal to 
prevent others from being required to accept reductions to which 
it would not be easy to reconcile them. This results from the 
fact that wages do not in all places scale in the same way. And 
there is doubt as to whether one list would allow sufficiently for 
local differences in respect of the quality of labour and the kind 
of specialism of the trade, though this difficulty might be sur- 
mounted by leaving much to be settled by the mode of applying 
the lst. At any rate, it appears certain that patching was the 
safest solution of the recent difficulty. 
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BeFORE this storm had cleared away another was gathering 
and had already broken locally. The ring-spinners asked that a 
piece-rate list for ring-spinning should be drawn up, and that 
ring-spinners’ wages should be raised. The employers declared 
themselves ready to consider the formation of a list, but argued 
that the demand for an advance (before June, 1908) and the strik- 
ing of two mills, which had actually taken place, were breaches 
of the Brooklands agreement. Again there seemed to be a hope- 
less deadlock. However, good sense prevailed, and on January 
24th it was determined that negotiations should proceed as regards 
the construction of a ring-spinners’ list; that work should be 
resumed at the four mills, which by that time were in a state 
of enforced idleness; and that the employers should not be taken 
to assent to any setting aside of the Brooklands agreement, or to 
any assumption that ring-spinners were not under that agree- 
ment, though they, the employers, were prepared to take the 
view that during the negotiations for a universal list no discus- 
sion on the question of the Brooklands agreement need arise. 

Evidently a clear and definite common understanding as to 
the exact interpretation to be placed on a part of the Brooklands 
agreement is still to seek. In view of this patent fact the action 
of both parties in compromising has been wise and statesmanlike. 
The peculiar circumstances which have arisen cannot frequently 
recur, but it would seem desirable that before they do the Brook- 
lands agreement should be revised or supplemented with an inter- 
pretation clause. 


THE premium bonus system was discussed by a deputation 
of trade unionists which waited upon the First Lord of the 
Admiralty on January 30th. The deputation objected to the 
adoption of the system in Admiralty works, claiming that it was 
dishonest, and led to the discharge of the older men. Lord 
Tweedmouth, in reply, said that he could not hold out hopes 
that the system would be dropped. He claimed that the men 
gained an increase of wage by it, and that they liked it. He 
pointed out that up to the present it had only been adopted among 
comparatively few men, but went on to say that he would give 
no promise that it would not be considerably extended. 





THE annual conference of the Labour Party was held this 
year in Hull on January 21st, 22nd, and 23rd. The chief interest 
lay in the resolutions defining the attitude of the party towards 
Socialism, and here the general public have been much bewildered 
by the passage of two apparently contradictory resolutions. But 
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a careful reading of the words of the two resolutions makes the 
position clear. The first, which was rejected, sought to declare 
that the object of the party was ‘‘to organise and maintain a 
Parliamentary Labour Party, with its own whips, whose ulti- 
mate object shall be . . . . the institution of public ownership 
and control of all the means of life.’’ In spite, however, of the 
defeat of this motion by an overwhelming majority, the conference 
went on next day to declare that ‘‘ the Labour Party should have 
as a definite object the socialisation of the means of production, 
distribution, and exchange.’’ The secret of the situation is that 
the first resolution would have bound the minority, whereas the 
second expresses an abstract opinion. The Socialists showed 
that they were in a majority at the conference, but that they 
were willing that the Labour Party should be open to trade 
unionists who would not declare themselves to be Socialists. 





THE reports of the American Commissioner of Corporations, to 
which we refer on another page (p. 158), read in connection with 
the prosecution of the Standard Oil Co. by the Department of 
Justice, seem to show that there has at last been discovered a 
method for checking the abuses of monopoly. The prosecution, 
we believe, was largely based on the investigations made by the 
Bureau of Corporations. The purposes, described by us in & 
former number (Vol. XV., pp. 283 and 385), for which the Bureau 
of Corporations was created, are being accomplished. The Alton 
case, which resulted last year in a verdict of guilty, with a fine 
of some $30,000,000, is but one of several rebate cases for which 
the Standard Oil Co. has been indicted. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment has presented a bill in equity for the dissolution of the 
Standard Oil monopoly, under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act forbid- 
ding combination in restraint of trade and monopolies. Whatever 
the result of this suit, and whether or not the appeal against the 
legality of the fine in the Alton case be successful, it is clear that 
a weighty blow has been struck against the abuses of corporate 
combinations. Mere publicity, it may be expected, will often 
prove a corrective of the industrial evils connected with monopoly. 
The Commissioner looks for ‘‘a general administrative system 
of supervision,’ which shall give the essential facts relating to 
all “‘inter-State corporations.’’ There is required a system 
‘which will enable the Government to deal with such corpora- 
tions in the main by administrative supervision rather than by 
judicial procedure ; whose methods will be preventive rather than 
penal; and, most important of all, a system which will afford a 
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permanent practical ground for contact and co-operation between 
the Government officials charged with this work on the one hand 
and corporate managers on the other. So great is the complexity 
and so tremendous the scope of modern industriai machinery that 
it can be regulated satisfactorily only through such administrative 
action exercising constant supervision and inspection.’’ 


In consequence of the incorporation of University College 
with the University of London, some changes in the title of the 
teachers of economics and kindred subjects in London have been 
made. The awkward title of Appointed Teacher has been dis- 
carded. Professor Foxwell, formerly Professor of Political 
Economy at University College, and Appointed Teacher of Bank- 
ing and Currency, has become Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of London. Dr. Edwin Cannan is also Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University of London; Mr. 
Bowley is Reader in Statistics; Mr. Hubert Hall, Reader in 
Paleography and Economic History ; Dr. Lilian Knowles, Reader 
in Economic History; Mr. H. J. Mackinder, Reader in Geo- 
graphy; and Mr. A. J. Sargent, Reader in Foreign Trade. All 
of these continue their teaching at the London Schoo! of 
Economics. 


ProFessor J. H. CiaPHaM, Professor of Economics at the 
University of Leeds, has been appointed Assistant Tutor in His- 
tory at King’s College, Cambridge, in succession to Mr. Oscar 
Browning, who has resigned his post. Mr. Browning retains his 
University Lectureship in History. 

M. ADOLPHE LANDRY has been appointed to the chair of the 
History of Economic Doctrines, which has been recently created 
by the Municipal Council of Paris at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 
M. Landry is the author of a book on the ‘‘ Social Utility of 
Property,’’ and also of one on the ‘‘ Interest of Capital.’’ He 
pursues the abstract methods of the Austrian School. 





THE Professorship of Laws at Trinity College, Dublin, vacant 
by the retirement of Mr. Brougham Leech, has been conferred 
on Professor Bastable. Our readers will be glad to hear that 
he will not be lost to political economy, but will continue to 
hold the Professorship of that subject. 


THE affinity of legal with economic studies has been lately 
traced by Professor J. 8. Nicholson in an address to the Faculty 
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of Actuaries at Edinburgh. He dwelt also on the uses of mathe- 
matical ideas in economic problems, showing that analysis of the 
kind originated by Cournot is required in order to understand the 
nature of competition and monopoly. 





THE Franco-British Exhibition, which is to occupy a vast 
site at Shepherd’s Bush, will contain one section devoted to 
Social Economy, Sanitation, and Public Relief. The section will 
deal with economic resources and organisation, State regulation 
of industry, methods of industrial remuneration, profit-sharing, 
provident institutions, co-operation, housing, hygiene, public 
relief, and charity organisation. The Home Secretary is the 
chairman of the committee of this section. 





THE quarterly meetings of the Royal Economic Society, which 
were announced in the September number of the Economic 
JOURNAL, have been held with success—one in November and one 
in February. The original programme was not, indeed, carried 
out in all its details, owing to accidental circumstances. But 
excellent substitutes for the papers announced were supplied by 
Prof. 8. J. Chapman and Mr. C. J. Hamilton. The reading 
of the papers was followed by instructive discussion, at which 
more unanimity prevailed than might have been expected—as to 
the second subject, at least, minimum wage—-where leading repre- 
sentatives of both Socialism and Laisser-Faire were present. The 
amicable interchange of opinions was prolonged by the economists, 
who, on the termination of the debate, shared a simple repast at 
a neighbouring restaurant. The quarterly meetings are intended 
to be less formal than the Economic Congress, which was also 
inaugurated last year. 





RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


DecemsBer, 1907. Presidential Address. Riagur Hon. Sir CHARLES 
W. Diuxe, Bart. A criticism of defects in British official 
statistics suggests the creation of some ‘‘ permanent statistical 
direction.’’ The Rent of Agricultural Land in England and 
Wales during the Nineteenth Century. R. J. THompson. The 
trend of rents deduced from samples is compared for the last 
half of the century with income-tax returns and Sauerbeck’s 
index number for ‘‘ animal and vegetable food.’’ The ‘‘ eco- 
nomic rent’’ of land in England and Wales after allowance 
for repairs and interest is estimated at £6,300,000. The 
Differential Law of Wages. H. L. Moore. The statistical 
aspect of the theory propounded in the Economic Journat for 
December, 1908. 


The Economic Review. 


January, 1908. The Study of Politics. A. E. Zimmern. The 
Under-crowded East-end. M. J. Lanna. The Coventry Motor 
and Cycle Trades. G. B. Carutste. Mechanism and Modern 
Life. Intotes. The Problem of the Watering-place. Ruoura 
KENYON. 

The Contemporary Review. 

January, 1908. The American Panic. Lorp WeExBy. A lucid sum- 
mary of facts and probable causes. The Government and Old- 
age Pensions. Haroitp SpENDER. 

Fepruary. Old-age Pensions and the Belongingless Poor. Epitu 
SELLERS. Inquiries at several workhouses show that the propor- 
tion of inmates above sixty-five having relatives with whom, 
if pensioned, they could live is very small; e.g., at the Ken- 
sington workhouse only eight out of the 353 old women. If 
the samples are typical, out of the 76,087 inmates of work- 
houses above sixty-five in England and Wales, only 760 would 
be benefited by old-age pensions. The Limits of Direct Taza- 
tion. HitatrrE Betitoc. Importance is attached to the state- 
ment that where wealth is unequally divided, the sum of in- 
dividual assessments (for the purpose of a proportional income- 
tax) greatly exceeds the actual wealth. 


The Nineteenth Century. 


Frsruary, 1908. Labour and Tariff Reform. Tur Eart or Dun- 
RAVEN. A plea for protection. The Impotence of Socialism. 
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A. W. Hoare. Can the Working Classes Save? A Workman’s 
View. J.G. Hurcntnson. Workmen can help themselves by 
refraining from drink and gambling, and through co-operative 
societies, which should provide work for their own members. 


Journal of the Institute of ‘Bankers. 


DecemBer, 1907. The Inaugural Address of the President. Str 
Fevrx Scuuster shows a connection between high general prices 
and low price of consols. The crisis in America is attributed 
to over-trading, dependence on credit without sufficient safe- 
guards. Our reserves ought to be such that we could spare 
£5,000,000 or £10,000,000 without a 7 per cent. bank rate. 


The Sociological Review. 

January, 1908, Vol. I., No. I. The new review takes the place of 
the annual volume of collected Papers, which we have 
noticed occasionally. A Note on the Unemployed Workmen 
Act in 1906-7, by Mr. W. H. Beverines, is a purely economic 
contribution. But we cannot pass over in silence Mr. Hersert 
FrsHEr’s Sociological View of History. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 


NovemBer, 1907. Mortgage Taxation in Wisconsin. T. S. Apams. 
The Nature of Capital: A Rejoinder. E. Boum-Bawerk. The 
Rent Concept, Narrowed and Broadened. T. Cartton. An 
Illustration of the Continuity of the Openfield System. P. Vino- 
GRADOFF. An account of the by-laws of the Oxfordshire manor 
of Great Tew, which though framed in the eighteenth century 
reflect light on the openfield industry of the Middle Ages. 
The Taxation of the Unearned Increment in Germany. R. 
Brunuauser. The writer describes the new tax favourably, and 
defends it against objections. Himself an authority on the 
subject, he gives many useful references. The Texas Stock 
and Bond Law. KE. T. Mruuer. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 

DecemBer, 1907. Railroad Valuation. W. Z. Rietey. A distine- 
tion is drawn between the actual investment in physical plant 
and the franchise value due to rights of way and other privileges 
conferred by public grant, a value in which the public may claim 
a share. The Legal Status of Trade Unions, H. R. Seacer. 
The steps by which British unions have reached their present 
legal status are traced. Arguments against holding trade unions 
to financial responsibility, according to the Taff Vale decision, 
are urged, and suggestions as to administrative control. 


The Yale Review (Newhaven). 

NovemBer, 1907. New Unearned Increment Taxes in Germany. 
R. C. Brooks. The Wertzuwachssteuer has been entertained by 
five State legislatures, and adopted by several municipalities. 
In the typical instance of Cologne, the seller of land pays a 
tax on the value that has accrued since the last price paid for 
the property, with allowance for improvements and other de- 
ductions, including interest on land not built on. The tax is 
progressive, beginning with 10 per cent. (in case of an increase 
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of value of more than 10 per cent.), if less than five years 
have elapsed since the sale; for longer intervals the rate is 
lower. A more retrospective legislation, with immediate yield, 
is demanded by some. An Agricultural Bank for the Philip- 
pines. E. W. Kemmerer. Distribution of Immigrants. H. P. 
FAIRCHILD. 


Annals of the American Academy (Philadelphia). 


The NovEeMBER number is devoted to the Social Work of the Church. 
The subject of the number for January, 1908, is American 
Waterways. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


NovemBer, 1907. Municipal Employment of Unemployed Women 
in London. Evita Assotr. A record of the experiments tried 
by the Women’s Work Committee of the Central Unemployed 
Body. 

Deu. 1907. Combinations. C. C. ARBUTHNOT. Currency 
Reform. J. L. LavGuuin. 

January, 1908. Sources of State and Local Revenues, T. 8S. ADAms. 
Rating on Unimpaired Value in New Zealand. J. E. Le 
RossienaL and W. D. Stewart. The impost has not much 
discouraged speculation—has sometimes increased overcrowding. 
Generally, it has neither advanced nor retarded building. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


NovemBER, 1907. Théorie de l’évolution: Le monopole, La con- 
currence, L’économie rurale actuelle de l’Angleterre. M. F. 
Byzicer. L’impét sur les revenue immobiliers et la question 
des livres fonciers. J. G. HENNIET. fe 

DeEcEMBER, 1907. Le probléme des Chemins de fer aux Etats-Unis. 
G. N. Tricocne. L’alcool et les peuples primitifs. M. Novi. 
Les opérations gagées a Paris et en banlieue sur l’emprunt dé- 
partmental. E. Lerourneur. Le libre échange au point de 
vue anglais. W. Hoitoway. 

January, 1908. 1907. G. pE Mowinari. Le marché finanicier en 
1907. A. Rarratovicu. Le mouvement colonial en 1907. 
D. BELLer. 


Revue d’Economie Politique (Paris). 


OctoserR, 1907. Embryogénie sociale et économique. E. Scuwiep- 
LAND. An evolutionary sketch. Le contrat collectif de travail 
(suite et fin). Raovunt Jay. La Tunisie actuelle. F. BERNARD. 

NOVEMBER-DECEMBER, 1907. Les nouvelles forces sociales: Le 
Syndicatisme. E. Vuttey. Le Morcellisme dans lindustrie. 
(7.) C. Sapatrer. La Tunisie actuelle. F. Bernarv. Le 
probléme industriel &@ Naples. (I.) H. BIGAu.er. 

JanvuaRY, 1908. Les Banques Associées de New York. G. Francois. 
Le Morcellisme dans Vindustrie. (II.) C. Sapatier. Le 
probléme industriel. (II.) H. BiGauwer. 


Revue Economique Internationale (Brussels). 


Fesruary, 1908. Du Commerce international. Lorp AVEBURY. 
Les grands fondations internationales et la fondation de la 
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couronne au Congo. R. Warocgur. La dette hypothécaire en 
Italie. RENE GonnarD. L’évolution administrative de I Algérie. 
E. Fatior. Comment s’alimente une grande ville. E. Payen. A 
description of the sources and methods by which Paris is supplied 
with food. 


L’ Economiste Frangais (Paris). 


November 30TH, DecemMBer 7TH, 1907. According to M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, the real cause of the American crisis was not the 
want of money or the fault of banks, but the limitation of 
the world’s capital in comparison with the exaggeration of 
American enterprise. 

NoveMBER 30TH, DeEcEMBER 21st. M. De Foville criticises Prof. 
Westergaard’s prophecies respecting the future of population 
(mentioned below). He refers unsympathetically to Prof. Gide’s 
views on garden cities (Rev. Econ. Internat., Oct., 1907), and 
to Mr. Petavel’s linear town. 

DeceMBER 21st. M. Leroy-Beaulieu comments unfavourably on the 
arrangement between France and England with respect to the 
avoidance of fraud in the matter of successions. The resulting 
double taxation is manifestly immoral, and calculated to pro- 
voke evasion. 

JANUARY 25TH, 1908. The rise of prices in recent times is attri- 
buted to speculation, protection, the rise of wages; the increased 
production of gold is not a predominant cause. 


International Institute of Statistics. 


The complete report of the proceedings at the Copenhagen Congress 
last year are not yet to hand; but we may notice a paper on 
the future of population, contributed by Prof. Westergaard. 
From the decline of the birth-rate he anticipated a stationary 
state, in which the proportion of young people, and accordingly 
the burden of education, would be less than at present. Another 
consequence may be thus paraphrased. Whereas bridegrooms 
are generally some years older than brides, in a stationary 
population there would be less disparity between the supply of, 
and the effective demand for wives. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik (Jena). 


NovemMBER, 1907. Die Scheckfrage und das Trennungsproblem im 
Bankwesen. E. Heinemann. Die Organisation des Scheck- 


verkehrs in Deutschland. O. WarscHavEeR. Die neue 
Knappsche Geldtheorie. K. Sopa. 
DrcemBer, 1907. Zur Methode . . . . der gewerblichen Produk- 


tionsstatistik. O. Most. Australien als selbsstandiger Pro- 
duktionstaat. Die Entwickelung der Preisniveaus in den letzten 
Jahren. A continuation of the statistics published in the 
Jahrbiicher for 1899, vol. 17, p. 642. Different modes of 
measurement agree in showing a rise in the level of prices during 
the last few years. 

January, 1908. Verbrauchs und Verbrauchsbelastung kleiner und 
mittleren Einkommen in Deutschland. (I.) W. GERLOFF. 
Terminhandel und Kassageschaft. R. Eperstapt. Konkurs- 
statistik. A. Hesse. 
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Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaaft (Vienna). 
No. 4 and 5, vol. xvii., 1907. This joint number contains articles 
on The Tazation of Consumption in the Austro-Hungarian 
** Ausgleich,’’ by Prof. R. ZuckerkanpL; on The Nature of 
Capital, by Prof. J. B. Ciark; and a rejoinder to him by E. 
Boum-Bawerk. 


Archiv. fiir Sozialwissenschaft (Tibingen). 
No. 3, vol. xxv., 1907. Bodenspekulation und Wohnungsfrage. 
Dr. E. Leper. 


Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaften (Tiibingen). 
No. 4, 1907. Hisenbahniberschisse und Steuern in Preussischen 
Staatsaushalte. G. Conn. [Views expressed by the author in 
the Economic JournaL, vol. xvii. on the contribution by State- 
managed railways to the expenses of State find confirmation 


here. } 
De Economist (La Hague). 


Octoper, 1907. Met leege handen. N. G. Pirrson. ‘* With 
empty hands,’’ according to the Protectionists, does a State 
which has not heavy tariffs enter upon negotiation. But the 
use of ‘‘ fighting tariffs’’ is embarrassed by the action of ‘‘ most- 
favoured nation ’’ treaties, and by the difficulty of removing a 
tariff once imposed. France has “full hands.’’ Why, with 
all her tariffs, can she do nothing for her depressed wine-in- 
dustry? If Holland were to adopt fighting tariffs, there would 
be awakened a protective spirit which would oppose the use of 
the weapon for its original purpose. A reply to criticisms of 
this paper is given in a paper with the same title in the issue 
of JANuARY, 1908. 

January, 1908. De Handelscrisis van 1907. Pror. Baron D’AULNIS 
DE Bourovuitu. The recent crisis is contemplated in the light of 
previous experience and theory. The psychological explanation 
of crises after Edward D. Jones is preferred to Jevons’ sunspot 
theory. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 

Novemser, 1907. Una _ visione cinematografica della scienza 
economica (1870-1907). M. Panratzonr. A rapid survey of the 
progress made in economic science during the last generation. 
La technica finanzi aria. V. Tancorra. Della necessita dt 
unificare la terminologia economica. KE. Seuua. L’economia 
politica nell’ insegnamento secondarnio. M. Ricci. Correlazione 
e causalita nei fatti economiche. A. GRAZIANI. 

DrceMBer, 1907. La politica municipale nei grandi centri urbani. 
G. Montemartini. Di alcune questioni economiche della Calabnia. 
(1.) L. A. Caputo. The emigration from the province of 
Cosenza is the subject of the first article of this series. Appli- 
cazioni statistiche del calcolo delle probabilita. C. Gini. A 
study on the application of the theory of ‘‘ errors.”’ 

January, 1908. Una possibile creazione del metodo statistico. R. 
Bentni. Pareto’s income-curve and other empirical formule are 
used to illustrate the creation of an ‘‘ inductive political 
economy,’’ in which complicated phenomena are described by 
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means of one or two constants. Reforme urgenti nella legis- 
lazione sul registro e sul bollo. V. TANGorRA. 

Fesruary. Il deficit delle ferrone statali. N. Trevisonno. Sull’ 
istituto internaztonale di Agricultura. M. PantTaLzont. The 
eminent professor introduces the important views of Mr. John H. 
Huhback on the proposed international Institute of Agriculture, 
referred to in the Economic Journa, Vol. XV., p. 186. Rapport 
au Ministre des Finances de l’ Administration des Monnaies. 
G. B. Satvioni. ~The report of the French Mint for the year 
1906 is described. Sull’ insegnamento dell’ Economia politica. 
KE. Datta Voita. Sulla distribuzione dalla popolazione intorno 
ai centri. E. ForNasarti. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ApaM (E.). Land Values and Taxation. London: Jack. 1907. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 200. Is. net. 
[Social Problems Series.] [Reviewed above.] ~ i 


ARNOLD-ForsterR (Ricut Hon. H. O., M.P.). English Socialism 
of To-day. London: Smith and Elder. 1908. Pp. 226. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


Brut (R.). Trade Unionism. London: Jack. 1907. 8vo. 
Pp. 112. 1s. net. 
{Social Problems Series. } 


CuapMaN (Prof. 8. J.). Work and Wages. Part I].: Wages 
and Employment. With an introduction by Lord Brassey. London: 
Longmans. 1908. Pp. 494. 

[The second volume of the work of which the first volume is reviewed in 
the Economic JouRNAL, vol. xiv. The work is designed as a sequel to Lord 
Brassey’s well-known books on Work and Wages. A third volume will complete 
the work.] 

Darrocu (Prof.). The Children. London: Jack. Pp. 133. 

[Reviewed above. ] 

Darwin (Major L.). Municipal Ownership. London: Murray. 
Pp. 149. 

[Reviewed above.]} 

Fox (A. Wixson). Rating of Land Values. London: P. 8S. King. 
1908. Pp. 153. 

[A second edition of the book noticed in the Economic JouRnat, vol. xvi., p. 176, 
revised with additions, one of which consists of several pages extracted from the 
Economic JOURNAL.] 

Gipson (A.H.). Bank Rate. The Banker’s Vade Mecum. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall. 2s. 6d. net. 

HowartH (Epwarp G.) and Witson (Mona). West Ham. A 
Study in Social and Industrial Problems. Being the Report of the 
Outer London Inquiry Committee. London: Dent. 8vo. 8} x 5}. 
Pp. 444. 6s. net. 

[Reviewed above. ] 

Hourcuinson (A. L.). The Limit of Wealth. London: Macmillan. 
1907. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
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JEANS (J. S.). Waterways and Water Transport, &c. London: 
Spon. 1907. 8vo. 9s. 

Jevons (T. 8.). The Law of Trade Unions. Being a Text-book 
concerning Trade Unions and Labour. London: E. Wilson. 1907. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 152. 2s. 


Jowett (F. W.). The Socialist and the City. London: G. Allen. 
1907. 8vo. Pp. 94. Is. 


KaurMANn (M.). The Housing of the Working Classes and of the 
Poor. London: Jack. 1907. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 156. Is. 

[Social Problems Series. ] 

Keesie (S. E.). Industrial Day-dreams: Studies in Industrial 
Ethies and Economics. New edition. London: C. H. Kelley. 1907. 
8vo. Pp. 328. 2s. 6d. 


Kent (Percy Horace). Railway Enterprise in China. London: 
Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 


Knoop (Doucias). American Business Enterprise. Manchester: 
University Press. 1907. Pp. 112. 

{In what direction a business man will extend his activities, whether, ¢.g., by te- 
duplicating his plant, or undertaking some new work—such are the problems 
considered in this ‘‘ study on industrial organisation,” which is a report. made by a 
Gartside scholar of the University of Manchester.] 

Laycock (F. U.). Motives of Mankind. London: Open Road 
Publishing Co. 1907. Pp. 410. 

[A ‘‘study of human evolutionary forces,’ by the author of ‘‘ Political Economy 
in a Nutshell.’’] 

MackenziE (J. 8.). Lectures on Humanism, with special. refer- 
ence to its bearings on Sociology. London: Sonnenschein. 1907. 
8vo. Pp. 252. 4s. 6d. 


MarkuHaM (Miss Viotet R.). The Factory and Shop Acts of the 
British Dominions. With a preface by Mrs. H. J. Tennant. London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 2s. 6d. net. 


McMititan (Maraaret). Labour and Childhood. London: 
Sonnenschein. 1907. 8vo. Pp. 222. 3s. 6d. 


Oxey (Mrs. THomas). Labour Laws for Women in _ Italy. 
London: Women’s Industrial Council. 1908. Pp. 11. 1d. 


[Mrs. Okey maintains the high character of the leaflets on labour legislation 
published by the Women’s Industrial Council. A feature of especial interest in 
Italian legislation is the Maternity Fund, which gives to every female operative 
after the birth of a child a daily grant of money during the period for which she is 
obliged to abstain from work. An annual compulsory payment is made by every 
female operative, as well as by the employer.] 


O’Reity (F. E.). The Imperial Tariff for 1908. London: Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 

Pearce (A. J.). Municipal Rating and the Collection of Rates. 
London: Gee. 1907. 8vo.- 5s. 

Poock (A.). Socialism and Individualism. London: Sands. 
1907. 8vo. Ils. net. 

Porritt (Epwarp). Sixty Years of Protection in Canada, 1846- 
1907. London: Macmillan. 1908. Pp. 478. 

[Tariff politics are the most unsocial and provincial of petty politics. ] 

Roserts (CHartes, M.P.). Time Limit and Local Option. 
London: King. 1908. Pp. 204. Ils. 
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Root (J. W.). Banking and Currency Reform. (Radix Series, 
No. 7.) London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 6d. 

Sapter (M. E.). Combination Schools in England and Else- 
where. Edited by M. E. Sadler. (Publications of the University 
of Manchester.) Manchester: University Press. 1907. Pp. 779. 

Sarnspury (ETHEL Bruce). A Calendar of the Court Minutes, 
&c., of the East India Company. 1635-1639. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

Sarcent (A. J.). ‘Anglo-Chivese Commerce and Diplomacy 
(Mainly in the Nineteenth Century). Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
12s. 6d. net. 

[Reviewed above. ]} 

SPENCER (M. G.) and Faux (H. J.). Employment Pictures from 
the Census. With a preface by Prof. C. S. Lock. London: P. S. 
King. 1906. Pp. 101. 

[The Secretary and the Treasurer of the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women have here exhibited in a series of impressive diagrams some lessons derived 
from the figures of the census. The contrasts between the numbers of men and 
women in different occupations at several ages and places are brought out, The 
method of representing proportions by sectors of a circle is effectively employed. 
The picture-circles, as Prof. Loch remarks, show great differences among the 
boroughs of the Metropolis in variety of occupation. Is plurality of opportunity for 
occupation correlated negatively with pauperism?] —~ , 

THompson (Ald. W.). Housing Up to Date. London: P. 8S. 
King. 3s. 6d. net. 


Uriz (Joun). Reminiscences of Eighty Years. Paisley: Gardner. 
ls. 6d. net. 

[Deals with the Bread riots. ] 

Wess (SipNey and Beatrice). English Local Government from 
the Revolution to the Municipal Corporations Act. The Manor and 
the Borough. Parts I. and II. London: Longmans. 1908. Two 
vols. 25s. net. 

Witson (H. A.). The Failure of Modern Socialism. London: 
Drane. 1907. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

[A reply to Blatchford’s ‘*‘ Not Guilty.’’] 

Beer (G. L.). British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765. New York: 
Macmillan and Co. 1907. Pp. 827. 


Bocart (E. L.). Economic History of the United States. New 
York: Longmans. 1907. Pp. 522. 


Brisco (Norris A.). The Economic Policy of Robert Walpole. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1907. Pp. 222. 

[Reviewed above.] 

Butuock (Prof. Cuartes J.). Selected Readings in Economics. 
Boston: Ginn and Co. 1907. Pp. ix+705. 10s. 6d. 

[This useful compilation aims at supplying the ‘‘collateral reading needed for a 
general course of study in Economics,” It ‘‘makes no effort to present selections 
upon all the topics treated,” but endeavours merely to provide supplementary 
material, historical, descriptive, and theoretical, which will enrich the instruction 
offered.”’] 

Cuark (Prof. Joun Bates). Essentials of Economic Theory as 
Applied to Modern Problems of Industry and Public Policy. New 
York: Macmillan and Co. 1907. Pp. 566. 

[Among the subjects to which theory is applied are monopolies, railways, great 
industrial corporations, trade unions, strikes, boycotts, arbitration between employers 
and employed, monetary policy, and protection. ] 
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Day (Cuive). A History of Commerce. London: Longmans. 
1907. Pp. xliv +626. 

FisHer (IrvinG, Ph.D.) The Rate of Interest: Its Nature, Deter- 
mination, and Relation to Economic Phenomena. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 12s. 6d. net. 

[Reviewed above.] 

Fisk (Geo. M.). International Commercial Policies. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1907. Pp. 288. 

Hanna (Hueu 8.). A Financial History of Maryland. (Johns 
Hopkins University Studies.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
Pp. 131. 

Henprick (B. J.). The Story of Life Insurance. New York: 
McClure. 1907. 8vo. Pp. 304. $1.20. 

{Articles which appeared in McClwre’s Magazine, on the history of Life Insurance ; 
valuable material and sound criticism.] 

KEMMERER (EB. W.). Money and Credit Instruments in their Rela- 
tion to General Prices. New York: Henry Holt. 1907. Pp. 160. 

[The first in a series of studies from Cornell University. ] 

Matiock (W. H.). Socialism. New York: The National Civic 
Federation. 1907. Pp. 138. 

[Six lectures delivered in 1907.] 

Meyer (H. R.). Public Ownership and the Telephone in Great 
Britain. New York: Macmillan Co. 1907. Pp. 386. 

Meyer (H. R.). The British State Telegraphs. New York: 
Maemillan Co. 1907. Pp. 408. 

Municipal and Private Operation of Public Utilities. Report to 
the National Civic Federation Commission on Public Ownership and 
Operation. Part I., Vol. I.: General Conclusions and Reports. New 
York: National Civic Federation, 1907. Pp. 489. 

SHaw (AvBerT). Political Problems of American Development. 
New York: Columbia University Press (Macmillan). 1907. Pp. 268. 
$1.50. 

[Deals, among other topics, with the money problem, the tariff, trusts, and 
railways. | 

Toronto (University Strupies). Published by the University 
Librarian. 1907. Pp. 170. 


[Local government in British Columbia, Newfoundland, and elsewhere, the 
administration of Montreal and Ottawa are among the varied subjects discussed by 


different authors.] 

SmitH (8. G.). Our Industrial Conflict. New York: Revell 
Company. 1907. Pp. 219. 

[Deals mainly with the labour problem, but with concluding chapter on 
Socialism. ] 

SpraGcuE (R. F.). The True Nature of Value. Chicago: Univer- 
sity Press. $1. 

Watkins (G. P.). The Growth of Large Fortunes. A Study 
of Economic Causes affecting the Acquisition and Distribution of 
Property. (American Economic Association.) New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 1907. Pp. 170. 

[The great cause of recent increase in large fortunes is found in the change 
in the forms of wealth and ownership—a greater proportion of agents of production 
and paper-property. An interesting feature is the classification according to their 
business of the three or four thousand millionaires in existence. ] 
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Coutson (G.). Cours d’Economie Politique, Professé & L’Keole 
Nationale des Ponts et Chaussés. Encyclopédie des Travaux Publics. 
Paris : Gauthier- Villars. 

[A colossal work in six volumes. The first four volumes, of which the substance 
has already been published in an edition of two volumes, are addressed to economists 
in general; officials and engineers will be specially interested in the fifth volume, 
on finance, and the sixth volume, on public works and transportation—which last 
now appears for the first time.] 

Fastrez (A.). Ce que l’armée peut étre pour la Nation. (Institut 
de Sociologie.) Brussels: Misch et Thron. 1907. Pp. 294. 

Frézouus (P.). La Théorie de la rente et son extension recente. 
Montpellier: Firmin. 1908. 

GivE (Prof. Cuarues). Economie Sociale: Les institutions du 
Progrés Social au début du XX® siécle. Paris: Larose. 1907. 
Pp. 500. 

{The third edition, revised and enlarged, of the work which was reviewed in the 
Economic JournaL, vol. xiii. The benefits in respect of remuneration, comfort, 
security, and independence which the working classes have obtained through their 
own efforts, from the employers or by the action of Government, are once more 
lucidly exhibited.] 

Launay (L. de). L’or dans le monde. Géologie, extraction, 
économie politique. Paris: Colin. 1907. 3.50 fr. 

Nerymarck (A.). Finances contemporaines. Vols. LV. et V. 
L’obsession fiscale. Paris: Alean. 1907. 15 fr. 

[These latest volumes of the series include the various ministerial and parlia- 
mentary projects for tax reform proposed since 1872.] 

Pornsarp (L.). La production, le travail, ct le probléme social 
dans tous les pays au début du XX¢ siécle. Tome I. Paris: Alcan. 
1907. Pp. 594. 8 fr. 

Price (G.). Le rachat des chemins de fer. Examen des intéréts 
des compagnies, du public, des finances, et de l'état. Paris: Dunod 
et Pinat. 1907. 2.50 fr. 

Sayous (AnDRE E.). Le cuivre. (Fédération des Industriels et 
des Commergants Francais.) Paris: Larose. 

(The production of copper in the United States, the sale and consumption of 
the metal during recent years, are described by the Secretary of the above-named 
Society. ] 

Scansa-Lanza (L.). Essai de solution du probléme social par 
les magasins généraux. Paris: Alcan. 1907. Pp. 92. 

[Reviewed above. } 

Scnarz (Prof. Ausert). L’individualisme économique et social. 
Paris: Colin. 1907. Pp. 590. 

[The origin, evolution, and contemporary forms and claims of the principle of 
Individualism are the subject of this exhaustive study.] 

ScumMoxuier (Prof. G.). Principes d’Economie Politique. Tome 
V. (Traduit par Léon Polack.) Paris: Giard. 1908. Pp. 347. 

(This volume completes the translation of the important work which was 
reviewed in its original German form in earlier numbers of the Economic JOURNAL 
(vol. xi, and vol. xvi.). The chapter on Commercial Policy with. its historical re- 
trospect and coup dil sur Vavenir is specially interesting.] 

Tuipautt (I.). L’impot direct et la propriété fonciére dans les 
royaumes francs. Paris: Larose et Tenin. 1907. 3 fr. 
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Becuer (Dr. Junius). Das deutsche Manchestertum. Karlsruhe : 
B. Braun. 1907. Pp. 181. 

[A sub-title describes this study as a contribution to the history of economic 
Individualism, Prince-Smith and the short-lived free-trade movement in Germany 
form prominent features.] 

BenpDixeN (Dr. F.). Das Wesen des Geldes. Zugleich ein 
Beitrag zur Reform der Reichsbankgesetzgebung. Leipsic: Duncker 
und Humblot. 1908. Pp. 60. 

Botpt. Die Wertzuwachssteuver. Bisherige Gestaltung und 
Bedeutung fiir die Steuerpolitik. Dortmund: Criiwell. 1907. 
Pp. 140. 2 m. 

CaLWER (R.). Das Wirtschafts-Jahr, 1905. Zweiter Teil Jahr- 
buch der Weltwirtschaft. Jena: Fischer. 1907. Pp. 294. 

GomBerG (L.). Grundlegung der Verrechnungswissenschaft. 
Leipsic: Duncker und Humblot. 1907. Pp. 242. 

[On book-keeping and cognate matters. ] 

GrunzEL (Dr. J.). System der Verkehrspolitik. Leipsic: 
Duncker und Humblot. 1908. Pp. 407. 

Haarmann (Dr. H. J.). Die dkonomische Bedeutung der Technik 
in der Seeschiffart. (Technisch-Volkswirtschaftliche Monographien. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. L. Sinzheimer.) Leipsic: Klinkhardt. 
1908. Pp. 107. 

Hennicke. Die Entwickelung der spanischen Wiakhrung, 
1868-1906. Stuttgart: Cotta. 1907. Pp. 128. 3 m. 

[In Miinchener Volkaw. Studien.] 

HorrMann (Dr. Friepricu). Kritische Dogmengeschichte der 
Geldwerttheorien. Leipsic: C. L. Hirschfeld. 1907. Pp. 294. 
8 m. 

[A comprehensive examination of theories from the time of Locke to the 
present.] 

Karweau (Dr. H.). Die Entwickelung und Reform der deutschen 
Knappschaftswesen. Jena: Fischer. 1907. Pp. 164. 

{A study on Miners’ Unions in Germany.] 


LizrMANN (Prof. Dr. Rost.). Ertrag und Einkommen auf der 
Grundlage einer rein subjektiven Wertlehre. Jena: Fischer. 1907. 
Pp. 72. 

Muckte (Dr. F.). Henri de Saint-Simon. Jena: Fischer. 
1908. Pp. 384. 

fost (Dr. Bernnarp). Die Wert und Preistheorie mit Beriick- 
sichtigung ihrer dogmengeschichtlichen Entwickelung. Leipsic: 
Duneker und Humblot. 1908. Pp. 207. 

Rusenson (8.). Das Gotenburger System und seine Anwendung 
in Stockholm, nebst Uebersicht der Brantweingesetzg. in Schweden. 
Leipsic: Brockhaus. 1907. Pp. 295. 5 m. 

(Translated from the Swedish. The author is a police official.] 

Scuucuart (Dr. Tu.). Die Volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung der 
technischen Entwickelung der ZGuckerindustrie. (Technischvolks- 
wirtschaftliche Monographien.) Herausgegeben von Dr. L. Sinz- 
heimer. Leipsic: Klinkhardt. 1908. Pp. 267. 
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Sompart (WERNER). Sozialismus und Soziale Bewegung. 
Sechste Auflage. Jena: Fischer. 1908. Pp. 395. 

(The sixth edition of a well-known work, enlarged and brought up to date. 
Special attention is given to Socialism in France and Italy, “revolutionary 
Syndikalism,” and the underlying theories.] 


KErnaupi (L.). Studi di economia e finanza. Turin, Rome. 8vo. 
Pp. 212. Lire 3. ; 

Grisser (A.). Il problema delle abitazioni popolari. ‘Turin: 
Lattes. 1908. Pp. 101. 

Lapriota. La speculazione economica. Napoli: Societa 
Libraria. 1907. 

Loria (ACHILLE). La crisi della Scienza. Torino: Bocca. 1908. 
Pp. 40. 11 

[The present disintegration of science is but an ephemeral incident of that 
moment of history at which man’s inert acquicscence in the fatality of evolution 
ceases, and he intervenes to change the course of phenomena by conscious action ; 
a further moment, a higher rhythm of law, is to come. ] 

Nittr (F. §.). Il partito radicale e la nuova democrazia indus- 
triale: prime linee di un programma del partito radicale. Turin, 
Rome. 1907. 8vo. Pp. 162. 2.50 1. 

Novicnh (B.). Maternita e lavoro. Palermo: JR. Sandron. 
1907. 16mo. Pp. 347. 3.50 1. 


STEPHANI (A. DE’). Gli scritti monetari di Francesco Fer- 
rara e di Angleto Menedaglia. (Appunti critici del Dottor Alberto de’ 
Stefani.) Verona: Drucker. 1908. Pp. 144. Lire 4. 

[Two Italian classics, which the editor illuminates with reflections from recent 
economic literature. ] 


AnpERSSON = (Tor). Social sjukforsikring. Stockholm : 
1907. Pp. 151. 

{Social Insurance is the subject which the Swedish statistician treats in the 
vernacular. } 


ANDREADES. IIEPI AIOPPA®HS. Athens: EAEYOEPOYAAKHS 
1908. Pp. 47. 


[A lecture on the census, by the Professor of Political Economy at Athens.] 





